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INTRODUCTION 


Tue distortions in the world’s sugar industry and 
trade,1 consequent upon the upheaval of the Great War, 
affected the United States almost as seriously as it did 
the European belligerents. The problem of procuring 
adequate sugar supplies for the United States and 
stabilizing the price of this peculiarly indispensable 
commodity, which “has grown during the last one 
hundred years into our culinary and dietetic life to act 
as a sort of binding material on which our cuisine so 
largely revolves,” ? became acute shortly after the United 
States entered the world conflict. The formation of a 
public commission to attempt solution of this problem 
was foreshadowed by Herbert C. Hoover a year before 
the severe logic of sheer economic pressure compelled 
the actual creation of such a body. Appearing before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
June 19, 1917, to testify in behalf of the then pending 
Food Control Bill (S. 2463), Mr. Hoover made the 
following statement : 


“At the present moment our sugar refiners are competing 
with the allied sugar commission for the purchase of Cuban 
sugar. It must be patent that if we create a sugar commission 
and if that sugar commission codperates with the Allies and 
the Cuban producers to take over the Cuban crop at the fixed 
price, that we can effect a considerable saving on the present 
inflated price of raw sugar, and we can stabilize the price of sugar 
throughout the whole of next year, because the sugar commission 
should be able to impose upon the refiners the necessity to pass 


1See Appendix, Exhibits 27, 28, and 29, for statistics of world production, 
imports and exports of sugar. 

2 From Mr. Hoover’s statement in the Hearing before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Manufactures, U. S. Senate, Jan. 2, 1918 (p. 577). 
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the savings made on raw sugar through to the consumers. As 
there would be a dominating amount of imported raw sugar, it 
should be possible to maintain a stable price throughout the 
next year; there would thus be no incentive to speculation, and 
the savings to the public on its sugar should reasonably amount 
to 20 to 25 per cent. 

“There can be no loss in such an operation, because one half 
of the American sugar supply would be in the hands of the Sugar 
Commission, and the Sugar Commission should be able to make 
a price to cover the whole of its outlay. In this matter, like that 
of wheat, we require a certain margin of cash with which to pro- 
vide for bank credits. . 

“Tn order to carry out such operation as this we must have 
the operation of section 3 in the bill for voluntary agreements; 
we must have section 5, by which we can impose a license on 
refiners and elevators in such a manner that they play their part 
in this teamwork; we must have the use of section 9, giving the 
power to buy and sell, and section 19, to finance the trade.” 


Congress did not see fit, however, to comply with all 
of Mr. Hoover’s recommendations and the Food Con- 
trol Act, as finally enacted, did not give the Food Ad- 
ministration the authority to fix sugar prices directly 
or to make purchases of raw sugar, as had been done 
abroad. Consequently it was necessary to depend on 
the voluntary codperation of the various branches of 
the sugar trade. A Sugar Division, under the efficient 
direction of Mr. George M. Rolph, was created within 
the Food Administration, and the entire sugar industry 
was mobilized to meet the impending war exigencies. 
Agreements were effected with the domestic beet-sugar 
producers, the Louisiana cane-sugar producers, and the 
cane-sugar refiners, relative to the prices and distribution 
of 1917-18 crops, and the entire Cuban crop of that year 
was purchased by the International Sugar Committee, 
which acted in behalf of the United States and the Allied 
Governments. This first period of Government control 
of the industry continued to July 1, 1918. 

Early in 1918, it became apparent that the problems 
relating to sugar could no longer be effectively solved 
through these separate voluntary agreements with the 
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different branches of the trade and through the existing 
executive machinery of the Food Administration. For 
there were two sets of problems facing the Food Adminis- 
tration in 1918, the first concerned with the proper 
prices for the 1918-19 crops in the various sources of 
supply, the second concerned with supply and distribu- 
tion. In its attempt to solve these problems, the Food 
Administration was ultimately forced to create the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, a commission 
such as Mr. Hoover had described before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, in June, 1917. 

The entire plan of control by the Sugar Board had 
been predicated upon the continuance of the war with 
the Central Powers. In regard to its probable duration, 
the attitude of the American people at the time when 
the Sugar Board began to function fully, that is in the fall 
of 1918, is perhaps best expressed in the following 
quotation from Mr. Hoover’s statement of Sept. 20, 
1918. 

“There is no prospect of a proper ending of the war before the 
campaign of the summer of 1919. To attain victory we must 
place in France three-and-a-half million fighting men, with the 
greatest mechanical equipment that has ever been given to any 
army. While we expect the position of the Western front may 
be improved, from a military point of view, between now and 
then, there can be no hope for a consummation of the end that 
we must secure, until another year has gone by. 

“Tf we are to accomplish this end in 1919 we will save a million 
American lives that will be expended if we have to continue until 
1920.” 


If in the summer of 1918 or in the early fall, there had 
been any evidence that the collapse of the Central 
Powers was imminent, the Sugar Board would perhaps 
never have been created or would probably have been 
dissolved shortly after creation; but with the pro- 
longation of the war for at least another year generally 
assumed, the Board entered into various contracts both 
with domestic and foreign producers to insure adequate 
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supplies for the year 1919 and assumed control of the 
intricate scheme of “‘certificate’ distribution, which 
had been organized by the Food Administration previ- 
ously. Consequently, the abrupt termination of the 
war found the United States Sugar Equalization Board 
bound by several contracts, for the execution of which 
a continuance of the corporation was essential during 
1919. bev 
Se cronieet alike to the writer seeking facility of 
arrangement and to, the reader desiring clarity of ex- 
position, the Board’s labors can best be described in two 
divisions, the war work and the reconstruction work. 
Inasmuch, however, as its activities were pyramided 
on the rather substantial base erected previously by the 
Sugar Division of the Food Administration, a brief 
account of this earlier period of Government control of 
the sugar industry must of necessity be prefixed to a 
history of the United States Sugar Equalization Board. 
Such a resumé is presented in the first chapter. 

Chapters two and four originally appeared in sub- 
stantially the present form in the August, 1919, number 
of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, published by 
Harvard University. The author is indebted to the 
editor, F. W. Taussig, for permission to reprint this 
material in this volume. Acknowledgment is made of 
the constructive criticism and suggestions of the Direc- 
tors of the Board and the careful proofreading and 
checking of the manuscript by Mr. Howard M. Ballou 
of the Statistical Department. 


JosHUA BERNHARDT. 
UniTED STATES SuGAR EQuaLizaTIon Boarp, Inc. 


New York City. 
June, 1920. 
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THE WAR PERIOD 


CHAPTER I 


THE “MOBILIZATION” OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 
BY THE SUGAR DIVISION OF THE 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


IN reviewing the activities of the Food Adminis- 
tration in its control of the sugar industry, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the primary problem was 
not one of sugar but of shipping tonnage. There would 
have been in all probability a sufficient supply of sugar 
for all the Allies throughout the war, had ships been 
available to bring sugar from distant sources of supply. 
To what extent the sugar requirements of three of the 
Allies, the United States, Canada, and the United King- 
dom, had been met by imports in prewar years is demon- 
strated in the following table: 


Imports AND CONSUMPTION OF THE UNITED STATES, THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, AND CANADA! 


(Quantities in Short Tons) 


PREWAR 
CouNTRY ee Aa Keres mee EEN BUOAL 
CoNSUMPTION Net Imports BRODT CTO 
United Kingdom . .| 2,057,000 2,031,000 Negligible 
United States . . .]| 3,798,000 2,916,000 875,000 
‘Camkigkiaige alee mien ee 289,000 276,000 13,000 
MoOtaliee cee ar || ONEAA OOO 5,223,000 888,000 


1 Since the figures given in this book are nearly all taken from the files of 
the Food Administration and the Sugar Board, no references will be given for 
individual tables. 
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Thus out of a total annual requirement for these three 
countries combined of 6 5144,000 tons, 5,223,000 tons, 
or 85 per cent, were transported i in ships. In face of the 
scarcity of shipping brought about by the war, the utiliza- 
tion of this much tonnage for a purpose not ‘directly for 
military ends was, in itself, a problem of considerable 
magnitude. Although sugar was recognized as an 
essential food and the curtailment of its use in the house- 
hold deemed undesirable,! .there were so-called non- 
essential uses of the commodity which, under pressure 
of war conditions, could be dispensed with, particularly 
in countries like the United States and the United 
Kingdom, where the per capita consumptions, 83 pounds 
and gt pounds per annum respectively, were far beyond 
the usages of most other countries of the civilized world. 

It is evident, therefore, that had there been no other 
. problem than the mere ocean transportation of this five 
and a quarter millions of tons of sugar per annum, the 
necessity would have been obvious for diverting to 
military ends as large a portion of this tonnage as could 
be dispensed with without detriment to the physical 
welfare of the population. The problem was intensi- 
fied, however, through the position of the United King- 
dom, which country ‘had obtained the largest proportion 
of its supplies before the war from the countries with 
which she was then in a death grapple. The following 
table shows to what degree the United Kingdom was de- 
pendent upon the Central Powers for her sugar supply. 

It can be seen that 54 per cent of the prewar sugar 
supply of the United Kingdom came from the Cen- 
tral Powers, and furthermore, that Belgium and France, 
whose beet fields were soon devastated by the Ger- 
man armies, furnished together about 6 per cent of 
the total. Thus 60 per cent of the total became 
inaccessible to the United Kingdom immediately upon 


1See Appendix, Exhibit 18, for memorandum regarding importance of sugar 
as a food (page 230). 
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PREWAR SUGAR SUPPLY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


PREWAR AVERAGE 
ANNUAL AMOUNT PER CENT OF 
Source or SUPPLY OBTAINED FROM ToTaL SUPPLIED 
EaAcH SOURCE By EAcH SoURCE 
(Sort Tons) 

Germany . Bigs ose 783,171 38.55 
Austria-Hungary . SRST Vcd sew’ 310,671 T5i73 
Wetherlands 2 Ni" yan) earch as 191,673 9.43 
RNa: =r ie eee 123,400 6.07 
CDR: 5 nie aie Brest a8 2S heats 142,320 7.01 
Brazilwere thane ey Ie 20,205 1.44 
Peru’... MEST Svseee 45,404 2.24 
British West Indies. . . . . 39,253 1.93 
BatishiGaiana= oj ca. Sek ea 24,139 ‘I.19 
Mauritius . . : 37,034 1.82 
Haiti and Dominican Republic , 40,464 I.99 
Belodumite deere a, ihe 8 ahs 77,036 3.84 
ean Ge: swash se Tries ok fh) id 43,042 2.15 
HOMIgeM ES TALES: ore nin ok. bee 23,167 1.14 
Aulothercountries. |. . 4): . . III,156 5.47 

ML Otalwie nme an Ares, 5 cok te 2,031,624 100.00 


the outbreak of the war. To make matters worse, 
the Netherlands, which had provided 9.4 per cent of the 
total prewar aggregate, was soon out of the question asa 
source. Accordingly, practically 70 per cent of the 
normal sugar supply of the United Kingdom was thus 
completely wiped out of existence and there was no 
recourse except to far-away markets such as Java and 
Cuba, the only countries that had an exportable surplus 
approaching the large requirements of the United King- 
dom. The utilization of Java as a source of supply 
was found to be a great drain on tonnage. It took 
approximately 150 days for a cargo ship proceeding 
at a speed of 200 miles a day to go from England to Java 
and return, inclusive of loading and discharging time 
at both terminals, while on the other hand, the trip 
from England to New York or Cuba consumed only 
about fifty days. It was inevitable that as the period 
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of the war lengthened, the United Kingdom should 
turn in an increasing degree to Cuba for raw sugar and 
to the United States for refining capacity. 

A condition, different in primary causes, but identical 
in effect, developed in the case of France and Italy. 
That part of France which was devastated by the Ger- 
mans and bitterly fought over many times during the 
war, was the center of the French beet sugar industry. 
The sugar production of France dropped from a prewar 
average of 752,542 short tons to 202,415 short tons in the 
crop year of 1916-17, a decrease of over one-half a million 
tons. The withdrawal of labor from the fields and 
factories owing to the exigencies of Italy’s military 
problems brought about a decline there from a prewar 
average production of 211,050 tons to 156,800 tons in 
the crop year of 1916-17. Both France and Italy could 
turn mainly to but two sources of supply, the United 
States and Cuba, since ships were not available to be 
sent to more distant sources. 

In direct response to this increasing demand, the com- 
bined production of Cuba and the United States mounted 
from a prewar annual average of 4,441,581 short tons to 
5,587,476 Short tons in the crop year of 1916-17. The 
following table shows the changes in sugar production for 
Cuba and the United States, including the non-contigu- 
ous territories, Porto Rico and Hawaii: 


AVERAGE 
ANNUAL PrREWwAR 1915-16 1916-17 
PrRoDUCTION 
4 (Short tons) 

United States 

Louisiana cane. . . 302,647 137,500 303,900 

Beet sugar. . . . 607,672 874,220 820,657 

Hawaii remiss be 569,424 646,000 592,763 

PortogRicovgme = .1~. 365,838 346,490 483,590 
Cuba's tems. 2 >|) 2,500,000. 2,007,407 3,386,566 


Total Sirs a a 4,441,581 4,971,637 5,587,476 
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Cuba’s production, it will be noted, increased. almost 
phenomenally in the period under consideration, while 
significant increases were attained by the other localities, 
with the exception of Louisiana. Unfortunately this 
increased production was offset by higher consumption 
in the United States’ which attained a level in 1917 
that exceeded the prewar average by about 300,000 tons, 
so that the net surplus available for Europe was only 
800,000 tons above the prewar average. But England in 
the prewar period had obtained annually about 1,100,000 
tons from the Central Powers alone, apart from the 
300,000 tons from Belgium, France, and the Netherlands, 
so that the increased production of the United States 
and Cuba was only partially compensatory for the deficit 
of the United Kingdom alone. In addition, it must not 
be forgotten that France and Italy also required sugar 
from the Western Hemisphere. Thus the Allies were 
confronted with this dilemma, either to use valuable 
shipping tonnage to bring sugar from far-away places 
such as Java or further to reduce consumption in all 
allied countries through drastic rationing of both the 
sugar-using industries and the housewives. Up to the 
time when the United States entered the World War, 
the efforts of the Allied Governments to meet the above 
problems had not been sufficiently successful to prevent a 
demand upon the Western Hemisphere in excess of the 
supply. As a normal sequence of the competitive 
bidding for the inadequate Cuban supplies by the re- 
fineries of the United States and the British Royal Com- 
‘mission on the Sugar Supply, which body was acting 


1 The figures by years are as follows: 


YEAR U. S. ConsumMpTION 
(Short tons) 
Prewar average for 1909-13 3,798,000 
IQI4 4,212,000 
1915 4,258,000 
1916 4,098,000 


1917 4,122,000 
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on behalf of Great Britain, France, and Italy, the price 
for Cuban centrifugals was bound to advance rapidly. 
There were two important circumstances in 1917 
which materially hastened this rise in price; the first 
was the insurrection in Cuba, which caused a material 
reduction in the crop and reduced the anticipated supplies 
for the United States in proportion; the second was the 
agitation in Congress for the repeal of the ‘“‘drawback”’ 
on sugar, which caused foreign buyers to purchase more 
heavily in Cuba, in anticipation of a probable price in- 
crease. Thus the duty-paid, net cash price for 96° 
raw centrifugal sugar at New York increased steadily, 
with hardly a drop, from $5.89 per hundred pounds on 
June 1, 1917 to $7.52 per hundred pounds on August 7, 
1917. A comparison with other years shows the relative 
rapidity of this increase for these few months of 1917: 


TABLE SHOWING CHANGES IN PRICE OF RAW SUGAR FOR THE 
YEARS 1913 THROUGH 1017, FROM JUNE 1 TO AUGUST 7 


(Prices in cents per pound, duty-paid at New York) 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
RES — ee re Seth och 3.38 4.95 6.33 5-89 
OL e Goes ss, Fas 2132 4.95 6.40 6.52 
PUTS Cie 4s tS: |e ac OR 3.45 4.64 6.21 7.02 
NU COR Mets fs.) feo hai|) Baki 4.26 4.39 iG Woe 


The impact of the above noted factors upon the re- 
lation between supplies and requirements for the year 
was no less striking than the effect on prices. The de- 
mand was artificially augmented during the first half of 
the year, so that the deliveries for consumption from 
the refineries, beet-sugar factories, and Louisiana planta- 
tions were greater than any previous half year, being 
(according to Willett & Gray’s figures) 2,366,542 long 
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tons as against 2,137,733 tons in the first half of 1916, 
an increase of 10.7 per cent. By the middle of the year 
it became obvious that unless there was to be a distinct 
slackening in the demand, a severe shortage was impend- 
ing, particularly in the Eastern States, where no new 
crop sugars could be available before the end of the year. 


From the foregoing, it becomes evident that there 
were six distinct problems relative to sugar facing the 
United States Food Administrator upon his assuming 
office on August 10, 1917. First of all, it was impera- 
tive to reduce the quickly mounting price of an es- 
sential food commodity in order to prevent hardships 
on those sections of the community not able to bear 
them. Secondly, there was the immediate problem of 
alleviating the temporary sugar shortage, which, ac- 
cording to all statistical evidence, was bound to take 
place in the Eastern States in the last quarter of the 
year. Thirdly, some form of codperation with the Allies 
was imperative so that there would be no further compe- 
tition among them in securing sugar supplies. The 
soaring prices which must of necessity rule if the law of 
supply and demand were to be allowed full play would 
thus be eliminated. Such coéperation was also requi- 
site, for the duration of the war, to conserve tonnage. 
Fourthly, it was essential to obtain the codperation 
of the various branches of the sugar trade in building up 
centralized machinery for sugar distribution and to create 
a general mobilization of the industry for war purposes. 
Fifthly, there was the problem of stimulating production 
so that the progressively increasing demands of the Allies 
and the United States could be met. Finally, pending 
the successful outcome of action taken, aiming at in- 
creased production, consumption had to be curtailed 
somehow. A review of the manner in which the Food 
Administrator attacked these problems will be in- 
structive. 
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The Price Problem 


The Food Control Act went into effect on August 10, 
1917, and Mr. Herbert’ Hoover was appointed Food 
Administrator on that date. He had already been 
working on various food problems since May 19, on which 
date he had been appointed by the President to act as 
temporary food administrator. On August 15, Mr. 
Hoover appointed Mr. George M. Rolph chief of the 
Sugar Division of the United States Food Administration. 
The first step in the campaign to reduce sugar prices 
was the suspension of all trading in sugar futures on the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. The second 
step was the extension of the export control of the War 
Trade Board to include sugar, so that the sugar export 
trade with all but allied countries was discontinued. 
The Food Control Bill contained no provision for price 
fixing of sugar and this fact, of course, made the price 
problem doubly difficult to solve. It was necessary to 
depend upon voluntary codperation by way of patriotic 
appeal to the various branches of the trade; the cane- 
sugar producers of Louisiana, the sugar-beet farmers, 
the beet-sugar manufacturers, the Hawaiian and the 
Porto Rican producers, the cane refiners, and the Cuban 
producers. 

The question then arose as to the legality of voluntary 
agreements with the various producers, which might be 
construed as “‘in restraint of trade.” On August 22, 
1917, Mr. Hoover wrote the following memorandum to 
the President, outlining the problem: 


We are squarely up against the determination of a matter 
of policy that I feel is of so much intrinsic importance that I 
have no right to act without your approval. I attach hereto an 
application to the Attorney General for an opinion, which needs 
your approval. 

In very bold terms, it is simply the creation by the Food Ad- 
ministration, representing yourself, of a combination in restraint 
of trade to reduce prices. The operations are of varying degree 
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of such combination, the clearest case being in the matter of 
beet sugar. 

Certain Cuban sugar producers (who are out of our reach) 
have combined to force up the price of the remaining 1917 Cuban 
crop, prior to the new crop in December, and have lifted the price 
of raw sugar in New York from 5.9 cents in June to 7.5 cents, 
duty paid, on August 16th, and this against a 3-year prewar 
average of 4.2 cents. The recent advance of 1.6 cents alone would 
represent an added tax upon the American people of over $30,- 
000,000 by the end of December. 

During the period of September—January, our beet crop of 
about 850,000 tons comes into the market. We have had a num- 
ber of conferences with representatives of the principal beet- 
sugar concerns and they are disposed to agree to fix a price compar- 
able with Cuban raws at New York of 6 cents. This would indi- 
cate a saving to the consumer of 1.15 cents, or over $23,000,000 
before the new Cuban crop is available. We will need to take 
measures to control the latter, later in the year. 

Our power in the Food Bill, so far as sugar is concerned, ex- 
tends only to a control of exorbitant profits and wasteful practices. 
The beet-sugar industry, however, varies in its cost of production 
from 2.6 cents per pound to 4.5 cents per pound. If we simply 
limit the amount of profits, we will have produced a different 
price of sugar from every factory in the country, and have thrown 
utter confusion in the entire sugar trade. The consumer will 
have no benefit, because if a retail groceryman buys part of his 
sugar at one price and part at another, we can be assured that he 
will maintain the top price. 

The only hope is to get all of the beet sugar marketed at a 
given price, and for us to put restrictions on the wholesaler and 
to seek for restrictions on the retailer by virtue of publicity as 
to the real price of sugar. 

The alternative is to agree with the beet-sugar producers as 
to a price at which they will sell their sugar, and to ask them to 
pool the entire sugar and the cost of distribution among them- 
selves, so that factories situated advantageously, from a trans- 
port point of view, will not be making a different price from those 
at a longer distance. This requires an inter-agreement between 
the different factories, and is, in fact, a combination. 

The same situation will also apply to the cane-sugar refiners. 
We have given days of earnest discussion to various methods by 
which we could effect this by direct action from the Food Adminis- 
tration to each producer, and we are compelled to abandon it as 
hopeless from a commercial point of view. Therefore, the problem 
becomes one simply as to whether or not the Sherman Act is to be 
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construed as a restriction on combination with a view to a reduc- 
tion in price, and, furthermore, in considering this problem, we 
cannot lose sight of the possible effects on having created such 
combinations in their after-war complexion. 

We would have been able to solve this entire problem, had it 
not been that the Senate struck out of the Food Bill the right 
of the Government to buy and sell sugar, and limited the control 
to profits and not prices. It would have been a comparatively 
simple operation for us to have bought the sugar from each in- » 
dividual producer at a fair price, and to have undertaken the 
distribution ourselves by the use of the usual distributing ma- 
chinery in the sugar trade. 


Subsequently, in response to the above, the Attorney 
General gave the opinion that such contracts with the 
Government as mentioned above were not in contra- 
vention of the Sherman Act. Some preliminary nego- 
tiations were then entered into with beet-sugar producers 
representing 80 per cent of the whole industry. These 
negotiations were conducted during the week ending 
August 26, 1917, and a tentative agreement was reached 
to reduce the high price then prevailing by 1% cents. 
Later all the other producers joined in the arrangement, 
the basic price agreed upon being $7.25 per hundred 
pounds, cane basis, seaboard refining points. An agree- 
ment was reached with the Louisiana producers, limiting 
the price for Louisiana plantation granulated sugars to | 
$7.80 per hundred pounds and $7.25 for clarified sugar. 
A further measure, looking towards a decrease in price, 
was the request made of the refiners, that they refuse to 
pay more than $6.90 per hundred pounds for raw sugar, 
duty paid at New York. A refiners’ margin of $1.30 
per hundred pounds was agreed upon after investigation 
of prewar and war costs of refining. 

As a result of all these agreements and measures and 
other arrangements made in connection with the pur- 
chase of the Cuban 1917-18 crop, which are explained 

1This basic price was changed to $7.35 on December 12 and to $7.45 on 


January 8, changes made essential by the agreement arranged with the Cuban 
producers. 
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below in another section, the price of raw sugar at New 
York decreased from $7.52 per hundred pounds on 
August 7 to $6.72 on November 30, 1917, and then 
dropped further to $6.005 on December 17, at which 
date the Cuban price was finally fixed by direct purchase 
of the whole 1917-18 crop by the International Sugar 
Committee. 

The weekly fluctuations in prices from August 7 
to the end of the year were as follows: 


Ner Casa Duty-Paw Prices 


DATE oF Raws at NEw Yorxk 
(Cents per lb.) 
Aug. 7 AA cin Scusred A cee ee Wek 
Aug. 16 Mes WM ae io whey ie 7AOm 
Aug. 22 eed pang? Cragin as 7.46 
Aug. 23 oi we eed Vache | eee 7.40 
Aug. 29 Lean etme aCe a 7.02 
Sept. 14 eee Ges |: tea: 6.90 
SOD UE tee erat are ans 7.02 
Sept. - 27 or ins ak ere 6.90 
Nov. 30 Pett! ahs Ah Pe ach Uh 6.72 
Decor 27 Pee aol aes ee 6.005 


In order that all the efforts of the Food Administra- 
tion in stabilizing the price of sugar might not be nullified 
by activity of the wholesale and retail trade in an oppo- 
site direction, regulations were issued limiting profits of 
wholesalers and dealers, and an intensified and widely 
diffused propaganda informed the general public what the 
maximum retail price for sugar should be. The retail 
price of refined sugar was reduced by activity in all these 
directions from 1% to 2 cents a pound in the territory 
north of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi, and about 
I cent a pound in the South and the Atlantic Seaboard 
States. Since the consumption of sugar in the United 
States in the four months September through December, 
1917, amounted to about 990,000 short tons or 
1,980,000,000 pounds, it is clear that a large amount 
was thus saved to the American people. For every 
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cent of increase in the price of sugar meant a loss to the 
consuming public of $19,800,000, and conversely, for 
every decrease of a cent, the consuming public saved 
a like amount. 


Alleviation of Conditions in the Eastern States in the Last 
Quarter of 1917 


Statistical evidence had been accumulating for some 
time before the Food Administration was created, 
that a shortage in sugar was imminent before the end of 
the year. Accordingly, various measures were taken 
shortly after the Food Administration came into exist- 
ence, which would tend to improve matters, but there 
was not sufficient time ahead nor sufficient legal power 
to alleviate shortage conditions entirely. 

The first measure taken was the imposition of an 
embargo, on August 27, 1917, on sugar exports from 
the United States to all destinations except the allied 
nations. Furthermore, codperation was _ secured of 
the Cuban Government, which placed an embargo on 
sugar exports from Cuba to all countries except the 
United States and the Allies, on October 1, 1917. The 
second measure was an appeal to the American people 
to reduce their consumption of sugar both by decreasing 
its domestic use and by eating less candy and other 
articles in which sugar is used. A request was also 
made of the sugar-distributing trade on October 25, 1917, 
to supply the confectionery and sweet drink trade with 
but fifty per cent of their normal requirements. A cam- 
paign for increased fruit preserving, however, neutralized 
efforts to conserve sugar in these directions, but this was 
inevitable, since it was absolutely essential that as much 
perishable fruit be conserved as possible. 

The third measure was the attempt to move a maxi- 
mum amount of beet sugar, then being manufactured 
in large quantities, from producing centers to the other 
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parts of the country, particularly to the Northeastern 
States. Unusually severe weather and bad transporta- 
tion conditions balked the efforts of the Food Adminis- 
tration in this connection to a large extent. At one 
time 140 cars of beet sugar destined for the Northeast 
were held up owing to a transportation blockade. In 
spite of these discouragements, however, 393,475 tons, 
or 51.9 per cent of the total beet-sugar crop of 1917-18, 
were sold before January 1, 1918, as against a prewar 
average of about 29 per cent. This rapid movement of 
the crop and its wide distribution was due in large 
measure to the efficiency of the Beet Sugar Distributing 
Committee at Chicago, which was the central organiza- 
tion created by the Food Administration under the 
terms of the agreement with the producers to distribute 
the 1917-18 crop. The Food Administration, as a 
further effort to obtain sugar for Northeastern States, 
released about 30,000 tons of sugar destined for shipment 
to France and Russia, for distribution in the section 
of the country where the shortage was worst. 

It is important to emphasize again that the problem 
in the last analysis was one of shipping. For there was 
at this time sufficient sugar in Java for all needs, and 
the Food Administration endeavored to obtain shipping 
to send there, but the Shipping Board could not allow 
ships for this purpose, nor could foreign shipping be 
secured. It was obviously detrimental to the war aims 
of the United States to send ships on such an errand 
when there was insufficient tonnage for more essential 


purposes. 
Codperation with the Allies 


The efforts of the Food Administration to arrange 
some form of codperation with the Allies, resulted 
finally in the creation of an International Sugar Com- 
mittee of five, of which two members, Sir Joseph White- 
Todd and John Ramsay Drake, represented the English, 
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French, and Italian governments; twomembers, Earl D. 
Babst and Wm. A. Jamison, represented the American 
Refiners, and one member, George M. Rolph, repre- 
sented the United States Food Administration. The 
duties of this committee were three-fold : 


(1) To determine the most economical sources of sugar supply 
from the standpoint of transport conditions. 

(2) To arrange for transport of sugar at uniform rates. 

(3) To allocate and distribute sugar between the United States 
and the Allies, subject to the approval of the respective 
governments. 


This committee began negotiations immediately with 
the Cuban producers, with the intention of purchasing 
the entire Cuban crop for the Allied Governments. 
The final agreement ! was entered into on December 24, 
1917, after both the Cuban and the American governments 
had participated in the negotiations. The price finally 
agreed upon was $4.60 per hundred pounds f.o.b. 
northern Cuban ports. Of the amount bought, one- 
third was to be sold to the Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply for export to Europe, the remaining two- 
thirds to go to the refineries of the United States. As 
it was finally worked out, 1,076,934 long tons went to 
Europe and 2,153,869 long tons to the United States, 
thus representing a transaction of 3,230,803 long tons, 
having a value of $330,000,000. Executive machinery 
was provided for the allocation of the sugar to the 
American refineries, for the shipment of this large 
amount of sugar to the different countries, and for 
handling all the necessary details involved in a transac- 
tion of such magnitude. 


Mobilization of the Various Branches of the Sugar Trade 


As noted above, Mr. Hoover appointed Mr. George M. 
Rolph chief of the Sugar Division of the Food Adminis- 
1 See Appendix, Exhibit 1, page 136, for this agreement printed in full. 

sO 
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tration on August 15, 1917, five days after the Food 
Control Act became effective. Mr. Rolph had been 
general manager of the California and Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Company for the twelve years preceding. He 
had been surveying the field of possible war-time control 
of the sugar industry since the end of June, 1917, at 
which time he had been, summoned to Washington by 
Mr. Hoover to discuss the matter. By the time the 
Food Control Act became law, an executive department 
to deal with sugar problems was already in existence as 
a constituent entity of the Food Administration or- 
ganization, designated as the Sugar Division. 

The mobilization of the various branches of the sugar 
industry proceeded along with the activities relating 
to sugar price control. Following preliminary confer- 
ences with representatives of the beet-sugar producers 
in the last week of August and the first few weeks 
of September, the Food Administration announced on 
September 17, 1917, that plans had been formulated 
for the creation of a central distributing agency for all 
beet sugar produced in the United States. Such an 
agency, working under the direction of the Food Ad- 
ministration, was imperative during the war in order 
that the available supplies might be allotted equitably 
and with the greatest geographical efficiency, thus al- 
lowing greater utilization of the railroad facilities for 
military purposes. On September 20, 1917, the Food 
Administration announced that the contract between 
the Government and the beet-sugar producers had been 
signed by all the producers. This contract! provided 
for a maximum price of $7.25 per too pounds (cane 
basis seaboard refining points) for all beet sugar of the 
1917-18 crop, unless increased by order of the Food 
Administrator later in the crop year in order to adjust 
the beet price to the price of refined sugar made from 


1 See Appendix, Exhibit 5, for text of this agreement (page 155). 
Cc 
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foreign cane. Further, every producer who signed the 
contract agreed to ship sugar only to such localities 
and in such amounts as the Food Administrator, acting 
through the Sugar Distributing Committee, might direct. 
The Food Administrator agreed to direct the distribu- 
tion of the crop in “the most economical and efficient 
method consistent with an equitable distribution.” 
Provision was made for the pooling of all freight charges 
and distribution expenses so that each producer re- 
ceived an ‘‘average net proceeds” per pound of his 
sugar. 

The seven men! named in the contract to act as 
the Food Administration Sugar Distributing Committee 
met in New York City on September 21, 1917, and 
proceeded with their work of organization. Formal 
jurisdiction was assumed by this body on October 1, 
when the proclamation of President Wilson, putting the 
beet-sugar industry under the licensing provisions of 
the Food Control Law, became effective. The executive 
offices of this committee throughout the period of its 
existence were located in Chicago. 

While these arrangements were being made with the 
beet-sugar producers, conferences were being held with 
the cane-sugar refiners. On September 5, 1917, the 
Food Administration announced that, at a conference 
with representatives of practically all sugar refiners 
of the United States, it had been voluntarily agreed to 
import all foreign sugars during the war through a 
committee to be appointed by the Food Administrator, 
such sugars to be distributed proportionately to all 
refineries operating in the United States. The details 
of these arrangements were of necessity elaborated 
concurrently with the plans for the creation of the inter- 
allied council which was to purchase foreign sugars for 
the United States and the Allies and also the negotia- 


'H. A. Douglas, E. C. Howe, W. H. Hannam, S H. Love, W. L. Petrikin, 
S. W. Sinsheimer, and W. P. Turner. 
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tions with the Cubans for the purchase of the entire 
1917-18 crop. 

The contract! as finally drawn up between the re- 
finers and the Food Administrator, which was dated 
October 1, 1917, provided for a committee of five re- 
finers, designated as the American Refiners’ Com- 
mittee, to carry out the provisions of the contract, 
Each refiner agreed not to purchase after October 1. 
1917, any raw sugar from the West Indies and other 
available import sources except through the Inter- 
national Sugar Committee. The International Com- 
mittee was to ‘‘arrange, route, and distribute” its pur- 
chases of raw sugars for the refiners’ accounts, acting 
as far as possible in accordance with refiners’ con- 
veniences and requirements. The American Refiners’ 
Committee was to arrange for a fair proportional allot- 
ment of the supplies to individual refiners and in event 
of friction the decision of the Food Administrator was 
to be final. Expenses of both the American Refiners’ 
Committee and the International Sugar Committee 
were to be met by a levy on the total tonnage handled 
by the Committees, and the maximum margin for re- 
fining was fixed at a differential of $1.30 per 100 lbs. 
f.o. b. refinery over the cost of raw sugars, assuming 
a basic duty-paid delivered price of raws of from 5% to 
6 cents per pound. The cargo export business of the 
refiners was placed under the supervision of the Food 
Administrator. The period of the effectiveness of the 
contract was stated as “until the existing state of war 
between the United States and Germany shall have 
terminated.” 

Through the above contracts with the beet-sugar 
producers and the refiners, the Food Administrator had 
mobilized for war ends all of the domestic sugar industry 
except the Louisiana producers, who supplied only about 


1 See Appendix, Exhibit 4, for text of this contract (page 149). 
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6 per cent of the annual consumption of the United 
States. No contract, such as was in existence in the 
following year, was entered into between the Food 
Administration and the some 160 odd Louisiana pro- 
ducers, but they were all under the licensing provisions 
of the Food Control Act and voluntary maximum price 
agreements were established with them as already 
noted above. Butata conference held in Washington on 
October 24, 1917, a contract was arranged through the 
medium of the Food Administration, between .the 
American Sugar Refining Company and the repre- 
sentatives of the Louisiana producers, providing for the 
sale to the American Sugar Refining Company of 100,000 
tons of Louisiana sugar at a price of $6.35 for 96° raw 
sugar at New Orleans. A freeze occurred, however, in 
Louisiana which reduced the crop seriously, so that only 
about 26,000 tons were actually delivered. 

The above machinery for control over the producers 
and refiners was supplemented by the various measures 
adopted for control over the distributing trade: the 
wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers. The activities of 
the Food Administration in this direction in control 
of sugar were based on policies and principles common 
to its control of the distribution of all other food com- 
modities and these are now too generally known to re- 
quire comment here. 


' Encouragement of Production 


Perhaps the most serious problem confronting the 
Food Administration in its sugar activities was that of 
encouraging production while yet, at the same time, en- 
deavoring to check the upward tendency of prices. In 
the words of one critic, “it was proposed to reduce 
prices in spite of the overwhelming economic forces 
which were working always steadily and relentlessly 
toward their advance and at the same time to stimulate 
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production. Nothing could be more desirable than both 
these purposes, but there was much doubt in the minds 
of those who reflected upon these subjects whether 
such an experiment as this could possibly succeed.” ? 

But when Mr. Hoover arrived in Washington, May 3, 
1917, to advise the Council of National Defense on 
questions of food supply and control, he found the first 
serious threat to sugar production, not in any con- 
templated price control, but in the political disturbances 
in Cuba. At the request of the Department of State, 
he investigated the situation, so that action might be 
taken by the United States Government to aid in preserv- 
ing order in Cuba. Subsequently, an agent of the 
American Government was sent to the island to co- 
operate generally with the Cuban Government in any 
measures which would be necessary to protect the sugar 
supplies of the United States. The final outcome was 
a decline in the Cuban crop of nearly 400,000 tons, al- 
though it was feared when the revolutionary disorders 
were at their peak, that the crop would be reduced by 
almost a million tons. After this initial disturbance 
in Cuba, no similar peril developed in any of the principal 
sources of the American sugar supply during the war, 
but the Food Administration was confronted with the 
much more delicate and troublesome question of agree- 
ing upon prices with the producers which would stimu- 
late production. The problem would not have assumed 
such complexity if the entire sugar supply of the United 
States had originated in one or two localities. But of 
the total annual sugar consumption of the United States 
in prewar years, 49.8 per cent was shipped from Cuba, 
13.66 per cent from Hawaii, 8.o1 per cent from Porto 
Rico, 6.27 per cent came from Louisiana, 15.97 per cent 
from the domestic beet-sugar crop, and the balance, 
about 7 per cent, from miscellaneous foreign sources 


1 Speech of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in the Senate, February 27, 1918, 
on the shortage of sugar. 
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and the Philippines. Each of these regions differed 
in average costs of production, and reliable statistics 
of costs in most of these regions were meager and un- 
satisfactory. 

It was clear, however, that any significant increase 
in sugar production for any source but Cuba was out 
of the question, both for agricultural and economic 
considerations. Relatively large price increases would 
have been required to influence the production but 
slightly in Porto Rico, Hawaii, Louisiana, and the 
domestic beet industry, while tremendous strides in 
production, as the last few years have amply demon- 
strated, could be expected to result from an almost 
negligible price increase in Cuba. In the purchase of 
the 1917-18 crop “en-bloc”’ by the International Sugar 
Committee, the price of 4.60 f. o. b. Cuba, which was 
finally agreed upon, after months of conference, was 
considered sufficient by the Food Administration to 
encourage production, although the Cuban repre- 
sentatives requested 5.25 cents. The tremendous in- 
creases in the Cuban crops which have followed this 
action are testimonials to the sound judgment displayed 
at that time by the Food Administration officials. 

So much for encouragement of Cuban production. 
The activities of the Food Administration in encourag- 
ing domestic production and the problems resulting 
therefrom are inextricably interwoven with other matters 
and are therefore best set forth in their proper places 
in other chapters below. 


Restrictions on Consumption 


While the Food Administration was endeavoring to 
encourage sugar production in the United States and 
Cuba as far as possible, it was inevitable that, should 
the war continue for several years, there would be a 


1 See page 128 for figures of increased production in Cuba. 
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continuous and progressive decline in domestic sugar 
production, following the increased absorption of men 
into the military machine and into war industries. 
Moreover the European beet-sugar supply was being 
reduced further each year of the war, thus causing 
proportionally greater inroads upon the sugar supply 
of the Western Hemisphere. Finally, the basic problem 
was always the question of tonnage. It was evident 
that if the people of the United States would reduce 
their sugar consumption by only 500,000 tons, the result- 
ing conservation of tonnage would be a significant con- 
tribution towards a solution of the shipping problem. 
The advantages of such conservation from the view- 
point of economies in the national fund of labor, ma- 
chinery, and raw materials were also obvious. 

Accordingly, appeals were made by the Food Ad- 
ministration for voluntary conservation by the con- 
suming public. Thus, for example, on October 16, 
1917, Mr. Hoover requested the people in the Western 
areas of the country to reduce their consumption of 
candy and sweet drinks, so that more of the beet sugar 
produced in this part of the country might move east- 
ward to relieve the shortage conditions there existent. 
Then again, the American public was asked to go on an 
honor basis of 3 lbs. per person per monthon December 13, 
1917, and also to reduce the use of candy and sweet 
drinks. Supplementing appeals to the general public, 
the distributing trade was requested to regulate the 
amounts of sugar sold to the various sugar-using in- 
dustries. Thus, for example, on October 25, 1917, 
refiners were advised to deliver to manufacturers such 
quantities of sugar as when added to their stocks on 
hand, would amount to fifty per cent of their normal 
requirements. 

These voluntary appeals did not reduce consumption 
sufficiently and the ‘‘certificate” plan of rationing, 
described below, was adopted early in 1918. 
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The year 1917 thus closed with the various branches 
of the domestic sugar industry mobilized for war pur- 
poses, codperation established between the Allies and 
the United States, the distribution of available supplies 
under government direction assured for the crop year 
1917-18, and measures initiated aiming at increased 
‘production and regulation of consumption. The work . 
of the Food Administration was, however, only begun. 
For it was essential to prepare for the future on the 
generally recognized assumption that the war would 
continue beyond the coming crop year of 1917-18. 
The beet farmers in the West were already preparing 
for the planting of the 1918-19 crop and active measures 
were essential to stimulate an increased sowing or at 
least to maintain the normal acreage. Moreover, it 
was necessary to consider the prospects of available 
supplies and demand for the Allies for the year 1918 in 
order to provide for a possible shortage in the last 
quarter of the year. It was in the attempted solution 
of these difficulties that the Sugar Equalization Board 
was created, as the following pages indicate. 


CHAPTER II 


REASONS FOR AND EVENTS LEADING TO THE 
FORMATION OF THE BOARD 


Problems Relating to Price 


Tue difficulties of the Food Administration in re- 
gard to the price of sugar for the 1918-19 crop emerged 
from its accepted policy of encouraging domestic sugar 
production. For early in the history of the Food Ad- 
ministration there was definite acknowledgment of 
the fact that an encouragement of domestic sugar pro- 
duction was highly desirable, mainly because of the 
necessity for conservation of import tonnage but also 
in view of the gradual reduction in the world’s supply. 
It was hardly to be expected that war conditions, with 
the consequent reduction of the labor supply, the high 
prices paid for competing crops, and the high price of 
materials, would allow much increase in the domestic 
sugar production, but it was essential to take measures 
to maintain, at least, the normal production. 

In anticipation of a possible reduction in the sugar- 
beet acreages for the campaign of 1918-19, owing to the 
competition of more lucrative crops and high costs of 
labor and materials, Mr. Hoover sent the following 
circular letter to all sugar-beet farmers, dated October 22, 
IQI7: 

One of the most vital problems confronting the nation is that 
of procuring sufficient sugar to meet the requirement of our 
people and of the Allied Nations fighting our common battle. 


The production of cane sugar in this hemisphere can and will be 
increased to a limited degree. But we must rely upon the farmers 
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in sugar-beet producing sections of the country for a part of the 
needed supply. I, therefore, earnestly appeal to every farmer, 
so situated, to come to his country’s aid in this hour of need. 
Without the codperation of the American beet grower our task 
will be very difficult and our ability to respond to the calls to 
be made upon us for this very essential commodity will be cur- 
tailed. It is at least the duty of every beet grower to maintain 
in 1918 his normal acreage of sugar beets. It is his privilege to 
increase the acreage to the extent that a well-balanced production 
of crops will permit, and in this manner effectively demonstrate 
his patriotism. 


It developed, however, that the beet farmers in the 
West were refusing to sign the customary contracts for 
acreage with the beet-sugar companies because they felt 
themselves unjustly treated with regard to~—prices. 
Moreover, their costs of production were mounting 
rapidly, competing crops were becoming more profitable, 
and there was a feeling that with a price restricted by 
agreement between the sugar factories and the govern- 
ment, the raising of beets would become progressively 


~~~less profitable In comparison with the production of 


other food commodities, the prices for which were not 
regulated by the government. Mr. Hoover thereupon 
appointed local commissions in the principal beet- 
growing states to investigate costs of production and 
he further urged the beet-sugar companies to abide by 
the decisions, of these commissions, promising these 
companies that if they would do so, the government in 
turn would undertake, in so far as it was able, to read- 
just prices for the sugar made from these higher cost 
beets so as to cover the increased outlay involved. 

These commissions summoned witnesses and conducted 
exhaustive examinations in the various states, later 
submitting reports to Mr. Hoover. The stenographic 
reports of the California hearings alone consisted of 
nine thick volumes of typewritten matter, containing 
the testimony of nearly one hundred growers of 
sugar beets from the various sections of California. 
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The Colorado and the Nebraska commissions recom- 
mended that farmers be paid a basic price of about 
$10 per ton for beets, while the California Commission 
recommended a basic price of $8.25 per ton for beets of 
15 per cent sucrose content, with various differentials for 
higher and lower grade beets, respectively. 

The beet-sugar factories agreed to abide by the 
decisions of these commissions and there is definite 
evidence that they carried out their promises. The 
Department of Agriculture reports the following average 
prices paid farmers for beets in 1918 in the various states 
as compared with other years: 


AVERAGE PRICE PAID FOR BEETS PER TON! 


STATE 1918 IQ17 1916 
SANTOLMIAM Maw «35> 8 Cs $ 9.05 $7.60 $6.30 
Colorado: = 55 nw! at 10.02 7.28 6.06 
AGA OMa Le const (se) = 35s 10.00 7.06 6.16 
Miehicaniw. 2). 4. 10.08 8.04 6.14 
IN Inaskaer wows) sy) See i 9.96 722 a 
ato) } a 10.03 7.18 6.83 
Uta, SEs ee 10.01 7.04 Bae 
WVSCONSING SF | ul. oa) 10.00 8.81 — 
Oni te. ee 9.86 7.28 6.18 
United States (average) .| $10.00 $7.39 $6.12 


The percentage of increase for the United States as 
a whole, in the price paid the farmers for beets in 1918, 
as compared with 1917, was thus 35.3 per cent. This 
increase in the price of beets was of course reflected in 
higher costs for the beet-sugar factories since the outlay 
for beets represented 58.2 per cent of the total cost of 
sugar production in the years 1909 through 1914. 
Moreover, the cost of all other materials used in sugar 


1 From Monthly Crop Reports, April, 1919, and April, 1918. 
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production and the wages of labor had also increased 
rapidly. 

The Tariff Commission codperated actively with the 
Food Administration in seeking to determine as far as 
possible the actual increase in costs. The results of 
the investigations carried on at that time have been 
incorporated in part in a bulletin published recently 
by the Tariff Commission. In this bulletin the Com- 
mission made the following pertinent comment relative 
to increasing costs :? 


“There has been a substantial advance in the prices of all the 
principal items entering into the production of sugar. Prices 
were higher for the season 1917-18 than before the war, and higher 
for the season 1918-109 than for 1917-18. The greatest percentage 
advance is shown in textiles, 231 per cent for bags and 256 per 
cent for filter cloth. Such high percentage advances, however, 
add less to the cost of sugar than items such as labor, which show 
a lower percentage advance but are relatively more important. 
A rise of 200 per cent in filter cloth would add about $1.30 to the 
cost of a ton of sugar in 1918-19 above the cost of 1917-18, while 
an increase of only 4o per cent in the wages of factory labor alone 
would add over $3 and if the rise extended to agricultural labor, as 
manifested by the increased cost of beets, the increased cost of a 
ton of sugar would be over $12.” 


On the basis of the data submitted by the producers 
to the Tariff Commission and the Food Administration, 
it was possible to compute the probable cost of produc- 
ing a ton of sugar for the campaign of 1918-19 for each 
producer and it was possible to prepare a cost line curve 
showing the relative importance in sugar production of 
the low and high cost producers. 

Such analysis revealed the following situation : 

(1) A price of 113 cents per pound for seaboard re- 
fined sugar would have been essential to cover all pro- 
ducers and yield a profit of a cent a pound to the highest 
cost producers (excluding several sporadic cases of ab- 


1 Costs of Production in the Sugar Industry, Tariff Information, Series # 9, 
page 31. 
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normally high costs due to special disaster or disad- 
vantage). 

(2) 9 cents a pound would have been essential to cover 
approximately 85 per cent of the production and yield 
a profit of a cent a pound to the higher cost producers of 
the group. 

(3) 7.45 cents a pound, the preceding year’s price, 
would have covered but 30 per cent of the production, 
yielding a profit of 1 cent per pound to the higher cost 
producer of this group. 

It was therefore necessary that a price of at least 
9 cents a pound for refined sugar be agreed upon if the 
beet-sugar production was to be maintained. Even 
at that relatively high price it was clear that many 
factories would face a loss, but, on the other hand, it 
was to be reasonably expected that a decreased pro- 
duction from this source would be counterbalanced by 
the increased production of the lower cost companies, 
owing to the stimulation of a profitable price. 


Perr Cent oF ToTaLt PRODUCTION OF 
. SUGAR PRODUCED UNDER Eacu Cost 

Cost: CENTS PER POUND (VALUE OF IN LOUISIANA 
MOoLaAssEs DEDUCTED) 


Campaign of 1917- Anticipated for 
1918 


1918-1919 
BeCCDUS Rey: Bye = tag ey TT 7, 24 
LG aor bch (bach gi aa 3 oo 2.3 
(SECO Sori st) ES gc ne seh, oe 34.6 17.8 
gy CEE 9 RAE Ca he arial 61.2 O73 
i) AUSSI ON gs aaa cee a ee eae Se 86.4 33-9 
ECE TSE aie f aapom abe S < pe 478 
SMECCUESE Gd he B24) icc ly Baus 06.4 52 
SEL Se ae eee 08.3 74.0 
BECCTIUS | Saree et RE Gs |e yes 99.4 : QI.1 
SPCR ES crite Cah 8 DG an 99.4 95-2 


The domestic cane-sugar producers of Louisiana were 
in much the same situation. Figures submitted to 
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‘the Tariff Commission and the Food Administration 
by the Louisiana producers showed the situation there, 
as given in the table on the preceding page: * 

While the above figures show the cost of sugar pro- 
duction to be rather high for Louisiana, it must be re- 
membered that the greatest part of the sugar produced 
in that part of the country is suitable for direct con- 
sumption and commands a price almost equal to that 
of the refiners’ standard grade of granulated sugar. 
The cost figures above, therefore, are more comparable 
with the beet-sugar producers’ costs rather than with the 
Hawaiian or Cuban cane producers’ figures. It was 
however clear from the figures submitted that a large 
proportion of the Louisiana Sugar Industry could not be 
maintained at a price basis of less than 10 cents per 
pound for refined sugar.? 

Investigation made by the Tariff Commission of the 
Hawaiian costs revealed a situation generally similar to 
that obtaining in the continental United States. The 
average cost of producing a pound of sugar in Hawaii had 
mounted from 3.06 cents in 1913-14 to 4.08 cents in 
1916-17 and 5.34 cents in 1917-18. The increase was 
thus much greater in the one year from 1916-17 to 
tg17-18 than in the three-year period from 1913-14 to 
1916-17. It wasanticipated that there would be a still 
greater increase in cost for the season of 1918-19, owing 
to a decreased production resulting from the impos- 
sibility of obtaining nitrates for fertilizer. Nitrates are 
absolutely essential for sugar production in Hawaii, 
since the soils there are of volcanic origin and contain 


1 These figures were compiled by the writer from two sets of schedules sub- 
mitted by the Louisiana producers, one set having been submitted to the Tariff 
Commission, the other set to the Statistical Division of the Food Administration. 

2 That is to say, it was anticipated that about ro per cent of the production 
for 1918-19 would be produced at a cost of over 9 cents per pound. A basic 
price of ro cents per pound would thus be required in order to give these pro- 
ducers a profit of a cent per pound. 

$See page 14 of Tariff Information Series No. 9 for detailed figures of in- 
creasing costs for various items. 
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no nitrates inherently, such as the soils of other sugar- 
producing regions. The United States Shipping Board 
ruled, however, that on account of the scarcity of ton- 
nage, no agricultural nitrates should be transported to 
Hawaii. It was estimated that the crop would be re- | 
duced 160,000 tons if there were no further deliveries of 
nitrates. 

In contrast, however, with those high costs in the 
domestic industry was the condition in Cuba. Here, 
too, costs were mounting, but they were not as high as 
in the United States. The Mission from the Republic 
of Cuba, appointed by President Menocal to negotiate 
a price for the 1918-19 crop, submitted a brief to the 
Food Administration relative to the costs of production 
and the price for the 1918-19 crop, in which it was stated 
that the average cost per pound of sugar in 1916-17 for 
firms representing a production of 946,146 short tons, 
or 31.28 per cent of the total crop of that year, was 
3.355 cents, whereas in 1917-18, the cost per pound for 
firms representing a production of 1,037,318 short tons, 
or 30.1 per cent of the total crop, had mounted to 3.88 
cents, an increase of .525 cents per pound. The Mission 
stated that a price of 5.60 f.0. b. at the north ports of 
Cuba and 5.55 f. 0. b. south ports would be required to 
sustain and to stimulate the production of sugar for the 
1918-19 crop, as compared with 4.60 north ports of 
Cuba and 4.55 south ports for the previous crop. The 
Commission thus apparently anticipated an average 
increase of about 1 cent per pound in the cost of sugar 
production in Cuba for 1919 as compared with 1918. 

Not only were producers’ costs mounting but re- 
-finers’ costs as well. The committee of the refiners, 
which was appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
increased costs of refining, reported on May 3, 1918, 
the following average increases since September 15, 
1917, on the principal items which go to make ue dN 
cost of refining: 
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On Jabor, 9). 20 4 ew he 1037S Cents perth: 
On fuely 4-224 6 Ces. 5 400860 Coe pea 
Ou packages J... . 9073 Cents portp. 
On supplies . . . . . .0076 cents per lb. 

Potable. kw 9) 686 Cents perth: 


- The price situation, as it appeared in June, 1018, 
may be then summarized as follows: 

(x) Cuba, which normally supplied the United States 
with 49.81 per cent of the total annual supply, requested 
a basic price for raw sugar of 5.60 cents per hundred 


.__ pounds f.o.b. Cuba. This price was considered suf- 
ficient.to stimulate production in Cuba. 


(2) The domestic beet sugar industry, which supplied 
15.971 per cent of the total annual consumption of 
the United States, required a basic price of at least 9 
cents per pound for refined sugar to maintain production. 

(3) The domestic cane industry in Louisiana, which 
supplied 6.271 per cent of the total annual consumption 
of the United States, required a basic price for refined 
sugar of about ro cents per pound to maintain the pro- 
duction. 

(4) The Hawaiian industry, which supplied 13.66 
per cent of the total annual consumption, required about 
the same price as the domestic beet industry. 

(5) The refiners requested an increased margin of 
about 16 cents per hundred pounds to cover the in- 
creases in refining costs. 

If the price of sugar was to be raised only sufficiently 
to meet the needs of the Cuban producers, the resulting 
basic wholesale price for refined sugar at seaboard re- 
fining points would have been 8.54 cents per pound. 
The difference between 8.54 cents and the 5.60 cents to 


be paid to the Cubans for raw sugar would have been 
made up as follows: 


1 Average for years 1gr1-12 through 1914-15, compiled from figures on page 
446 of reports on “The Cane Sugar Industry,”’ Miscellaneous Series, No. 3, of 
Department of Commerce. 
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Basic price for 96° test centrifugal sugar f. o. b. north ports 


Reta, Deaton tose. <Not ears CAMs ce a), rie he h”  SE OS 
Duty, freight, and insurance . She obra) tale Pie EAS 
Refiners’ existing margin (net cash basis) ea » BO 
Probable increase in refiners’ nan essential to meer in- 

creased cost of refining. . . HS {15 
Plus 7 per cent of increased price of raws1 to refiners nae .09 


Basic (net cash) wholesale price for refined sugar per too lbs. 8.54 


Between the above price of 8.54 per 100 lbs. for the 
refined Cuban sugar at seaboard points and the basic 
net cash price of 8.82? desired for the domestic beet 
sugar there was a differential of 28 cents per hundred 
pounds. The dilemma confronting the Food Adminis- 
tration was either to advance the price of sugar in the 
United States to 8.82 ? cents, thus covering the needs of 
the domestic industry, but giving the Cubans 28 cents 
a hundred pounds more than they had asserted was 
essential to maintain and stimulate the Cuban pro- 
duction, or disregarding the previous promise to the 
domestic industry, to advance the price only to $8.54, 
the point where the Cuban production would be main- 
tained. 

There were two objections to the first plan — the 
fixing of a price of 8.82 cents: 

(x) It would have involved the payment to Cuba by 
the people of the United States of about $18,000,000 
more than was essential to maintain the Cuban pro- 
duction during 1919. 

(2) The Allies, particularly the United Kingdom, who 
wished to buy about one-third of the Cuban crop to 
meet their needs, as they had done in the previous year, 
strongly objected to making this unnecessary payment 
to Cuba. 

There were, on the other hand, several objections to 
the second plan — the fixing of a price of 8.54: 


1 Required to cover the 7 per cent loss of sugar in the melting process. 
2 The list price of $9, less 2 per cent for cash. 


D 
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(1) The Food Administration, as explained above,’ 
had assured the beet-sugar producers that if they would 
abide by the recommendations of the various state 
commissions relative to the prices to be paid farmers for 
beets, the Food Administration would undertake, so far 
as it was able, to obtain for them a fair price for the 
sugar made from these beets. As the figures indicated 
above show? there was no question but that the beet- 
sugar producers had done as required and the Food 
Administration in turn was under obligations to main- 
tain its previous promises. 

(2) The lower price would have had a tendency to 
discourage the domestic sugar production, every ton of 
which saved an equivalent amount of shipping tonnage. 
The importance of the domestic industry was em- 
phasized in June by the sudden appearance on the 
Atlantic Coast of German submarines, which sank 
13,000 tons of sugar in a few days. 

The one practical solution was the creation of a sugar 
commission, such as Mr. Hoover had suggested to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture in June, 1917, which 
would purchase sugar in codperation with the Allies, 
who already had a similar organization. Such an 
organization could purchase from Cuba, Java, Peru, 
or from any foreign source of supply at any price that 
was desirable with a view to better economy of supplies 
and shipping for all the Allies, and resell to the American 
refiners at an average price. 


Problems Relating to Supply and Distribution 


A careful inventory made in the spring of 1918 of 
the available supplies for the United States for the seven 
months June-December, 1918, revealed the strong 
probability of a sugar shortage. It was of course difficult 
to foretell exactly the size of the various crops at that 


1 See page 26 above. 2 See page 27 above. 
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early date. Varying weather conditions in Cuba be- 
tween June and August could easily account for a dif- 
ference of some 200,000 to 300,000 tons, or the equivalent 
of almost a month’s supply for the United States. The 
estimates for the crop by the experts varied from 
3,200,000 long tons! to 3,589,429” long tons, and it 
was of course advisable to use as a basis the most con- 
servative figures. The situation then appeared as 
follows: 
(Quantities in Short Tons) 


Stocks on hand June 1, 1918 298,000 
Raw cane (in refiners’ hands) 163,000 
Beet sugar 85,000 
Refined cane sugar (in refiners’ hands) 50,000 
298,000 

Expected receipts (June 1-Dec. 31, 1918) 1,981,000 
Cuban 954,000 
Hawaiian 338,000 
Porto Rican 189,000 
Domestic cane 150,000 
Domestic beet 350,000 
1,981,000 

Total stocks and receipts (raw and refined) 2,279,000 

Total stocks and receipts (in terms of refined) 2,150,000 


Requirements for United States consumption in terms 
of refined sugar on normal basis (June 1-Decem- 


ber 31, 1918) 2,616,000 
Deficit considering United States consumption only 466,000 
Deficit considering required minimum exports to Allies 

of about 200,000 tons 666,000 


It was evident then that the margin between the 
available sugar supply and the requirements of the 
United States both for consumption and exports to the 
Allies, for the year 1918, would be a narrow one at best. 
This situation was due to three causes, first: the efforts 
to restrict the consumption of sugar in the United States 
by appeal to the public for voluntary conservation had 


1 Willett & Gray’s estimate. ¢ 
2 Estimate of the Cuban statisticians, Messrs. Guma-Mejer. 
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not been sufficiently fruitful; secondly, there was no 
reserve supply of consequence on hand in the United 
States, either in refineries, mills, or warehouses, or in 
the hands of wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers; thirdly, 
the Allies, in order to economize shipping, were becoming 
increasingly dependent on the Western Hemisphere for 
their supplies. It will be of importance to consider each 
of these matters more in detail. 


(1) Difficulties in Restriction of Consumption 


The problem of reducing the sugar consumption of 
the United States was an extremely difficult one. The 
prewar annual per capita consumption of the United 
States was about 83 pounds, as compared with 42 pounds 
for France and 91 pounds for the United Kingdom. 
The per capita consumption of the United Kingdom in 
1917 had been reduced to about 52 pounds, while France 
was consuming at the rate of 35 pounds. There was, 
therefore, considerable room for reduction of sugar con- 
sumption in the United States. But war conditions 
tended to increase consumption in the United States. 
For one result of the war had been,the increased pros- 
perity and the increased purchasing power of a very 
large part of the consumers. Sugar is normally used, 
unlike many other food commodities, as a constituent 
in many other food products, so that the demand for 
sugar multiplied in all directions. Condensed milk, 
candy, soft drinks, canned fruits and vegetables, ice 
cream, flavoring extracts, chewing gum, sweet pickles, 
catsup, chili sauce, baked goods, and many other edible 
products, all require sugar, as also certain nonedible 
products such as_ tobacco, dental preparations, drugs, 
explosives, and glycerine. 

Products such as condensed milk were exported in 
large quantities to the Allies and the sugar so used was 
therefore not to be considered as consumed by the people 
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of the United States, but the effect was to create a 
larger demand for sugar in this country. In addition 
the armed forces of the United States consumed much 
more sugar per capita than the civilian population. 
Considerable amounts were shipped for the Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus, and other war or- 
ganizations. 

The Food Administration, in accordance with its 
general policy of voluntary conservation, had endeavored 
in the first period of its control of sugar to combat this 
tendency towards increased consumption through ap- 
peals to the patriotism of the public and of the dealers. 
There has been a general impression both in and out of 
the Food Administration that these appeals to patriotism 
did not result in any saving. The figures available 
demonstrated, however, that a saving was effected. 
Consumption remained at the prewar level, when a 
large increase in consumption would have been an- 
ticipated such as actually occurred in 1919, the first 
year of unrestricted consumption. 

Conservation through patriotic appeal alone was not 
sufficient, however, particularly in view of the probable 
continuance of the war for another year. It was es- 
sential to create some restrictive mechanism, which the 
Food Administration could count upon as being defini- 
tively productive of results whenever quick results were 
desirable. Any card rationing scheme such as existed 
in Europe involved a large expense for printing cards for 
a population of over 100,000,0001 and a still greater 
expense for general supervision and execution. 

It was obvious that to solve the problem satisfactorily 
there was need for the creation of such a corporation as 
Mr. Hoover had originally suggested, which could under- 
take the problem of sugar distribution and control, and 
pay the expenses of such undertaking through a frac- 


1Jt was estimated that the printing cost alone would have been $100,000 a, 
month. (See page 44 below.) 
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tional profit! made in the purchase abroad of foreign 
sugars and the resale to the American refiners. 


(2) The Reserve Stocks 


The sugar supply of the United States at any one 
time consists of three parts: first, the “visible” stocks, 
that is, raw and refined sugars held in mills, factories, 
refineries, and bonded warehouses in the United States ; 
second, the ‘‘invisible’’ supply, or sugar held by hotels 
- and restaurants, sugar-using industries, jobbers, whole- 
salers, and retailers; third, the sugar available from the 
current seasonal production in the various sources of 
supply, principally Louisiana, the beet-sugar territory 
of the United States, Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. A gradual attenuation had occurred during 
the war in both the “visible” and the “invisible” sup- 
plies of sugar in the United States. This decline was 
due to a combination of several factors. First, the 
shipping situation for the United States had not been 
such as to encourage the movement of more sugar from 
Cuba, Hawaii, and Porto Rico than was necessary to 
meet current needs. Second, the stabilization of prices 
and profits for all the branches of the sugar industry 
from refiner to retailer had a strong tendency to dis- 
courage larger holdings than was essential for a “hand 
to mouth” trade. In previous years the speculative 
factor had induced larger holdings of sugar, particularly 
in those months of the year when there was heavy sugar 
production in all the sources of supply. During the 
war, on the other hand, with the price of sugar stabilized 
and with the prospect of equitable distribution of the 
available sugar supplies by government control, there 
was no inducement to accumulate stocks. Third, there 
was a general world shortage of supplies, particularly 


1 Such a profit would otherwise have been dissipated in small margins to 
the foreign producer or the refiner. 
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for allied and neutral countries, and this shortage forced 
reduced surplus holdings in all importing countries. 

In view of this reduction in marginal supplies the 
Food Administration was constantly in fear of a sugar 
famine, if there should be any interruption in the con- 
tinuous flow of sugar to the United States from Cuba, 
Hawaii, or Porto Rico. For there was always the pos- 
sibility of labor disturbances in the sources of supply 
or in the ports of the United States. It was felt that 
it was necessary to provide the United States with a 
reserve supply of at least two months requirements of 
sugar, or about 600,000 tons.’ Such an undertaking, 
however, required large financial resources and could 
not properly be managed by the existing agencies in the 
Food Administration. 


(3) The Sugar Position of the Allies 


As the war continued the Allies had turned in in- 
creasing degree to the United States and Cuba for 
supplies of sugar. The figures on the following page 
show to what extent this was true. 

While the production of sugar in Cuba and the United 
States had increased considerably in this same period, 
there had been a simultaneous increase ? in consumption 
in the United States, which partially neutralized this 
gain in production. The net result of the operation of 
the several factors noted was to leave a smaller margin 
of supplies for the United States for domestic use in 
1917 than was present in 1913. But in 1918 the drain 
from the Allies was to be even greater, since the United 


1 The Food Administration was influenced in this direction by the example 
of the British Ministry of Food, which had accumulated 271,000 long tons of 
sugar on June 1, 1918, as against only 30,000 tons on June 1, 1917, and 243,406 
tons, the prewar average for June 1. 

2 This increase in production amounted to about 1,049,000 short tons, while 
the increase in consumption amounted to about 225,000 short tons of refined 
sugar. The requirements of the United Kingdom, France, and Italy from the 
United States and Cuba increased 877,000 tons in this period. 


f 
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States Food Administration, acting in codperation with 
the Allied governments, had purchased in December, 
1917, the entire Cuban exportable surplus for the United 
States and Allies, a full third of which, or approximately 
1,150,000 short tons, was to go to the United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy. When the contract was made in 
December, 1917, it was believed that the needs of the 
Allies would be met fully by this allotment together 
with other minor sources of supply which they could tap. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, AND ITALY FROM 
THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA 


(Quantities in Short Tons) 


1913 IQI4 IQI5 1916 IQI7 


Imports from United 
States (mostly re- 
fined) to — 
United Kingdom 141,602/211,346} 187,803] 42,534 
rance@gnti.0. se 978|210,648| 275,644] 232,726 
talaga meet ime 32,830] 20,962 


142,580/421,994| 406,277] 296,222 


Imports from Cuba 
(mostly raw) to — 
United Kingdom |251,134|203,290|402,915] 619,992] 780,032 
FEamces. . % | 2539219375030) 0;8on|s 120,106! 5 mOraae 
lhealiyie Y La 6,285 3,823 


27 2,516/330,926)409,716| 746,473} 854,098 


Total imports from 
U.S. and Cuba into 
United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy . |272,516|473,506|831,710|1,242,750|1,150,320 


The great effort, however, put forth by the United 
States and the Allies in 1918 did not tolerate any waste 
of shipping, and it was found in June that, assuming a 
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Cuban exportable surplus of 3,472,000 short tons, at 
least an additional 112,000 tons of refined sugar would 
be required in order to maintain the meager rations of 
the Allies and to prevent their recourse .to distant 
markets such as Java. 


So much, then, for the problems facing the Food 
Administration in connection with the 1918-19 crops. 
Solution of the price problems was required immediately, 
since beet sugar made from the new crops was about 
to enter the market. The problems relating to supply 
and distribution were even more pressing, since a severe 
sugar shortage was threatening. The following pages 
discuss the manner in which these two sets of problems 
were met, through the work of the Sugar Equalization 
Board. 


CHAPTER Ill 
INCORPORATION AND ORGANIZATION 


In the preceding chapter, the author endeavored 
to point out the main problems which the Food Ad- 
ministration faced in the spring of 1918 in connection 
with the price, supply, and distribution of sugar in the 
United States and the urgency for the creation of a com- 
mission or corporation, as had been done abroad, to 
solve these problems. In June, 1918, before taking 
definite action to form such a corporation, Mr. Hoover 
sent the following memorandum to the President, out- 
lining the entire situation : 


The time has arrived when we must make several changes 
in our methods of handling sugar. 

First: We must make some preparation for handling the new 
sugars, as our domestic beet- and cane-sugar production begins 
late in August, although the new Cuban sugar does not arrive 
until December. We have made great endeavors to stimulate 
our domestic sugar production this year, not only because of the 
world shortage in sugar but also to relieve import tonnage. 
Amongst our activities in this direction was the creation of a 
series of commissions, which arranged for a large advance to 
beet producers over their return for the year before. In order 
to secure from the factories an adherence to the ‘‘ commission” 
price for sugar beets, I undertook that we would adjust the price 
of sugar so far as the Government was able, next year, to cover 
the increased cost of beets and a fair profit. Much the same 
story applies to Louisiana sugar. 

We shall probably not secure as large a production of do- 
mestic sugar as last year, however, as the shortage of labor (the 
beets are an intensive crop) will no doubt curtail them somewhat. 
However, in order to cover assurances it will be necessary to in- 
crease the price of domestic sugar somewhere between one and 
one half cents per pound,—the figure not being accurately 
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determinable until we have completed further investigation as 
to costs of sugar production this year, in which matter the Tariff 
Commission is extending us great assistance. 

On the other hand, the cost of production in Cuba has not 
increased anything like the proportion of increased cost in the 
United States, for the fundamental reason that there has been 
no comparable advance in the cost of labor and supplies in Cuba 
to that of the United States. It will, however, be necessary to 
increase the price of Cuban sugar next year to some extent to 
cover their advanced cost and maintain a stimulated production, 
but advance in Cuban sugar will probably not amount to more 
than one half cent a pound to give ample satisfaction to the Cuban 
people. 

We therefore arrive at a disparity in these situations for 
which we must find some solution. If we advance the price 
of Cuban sugar to a level that will carry out our assurance to 
the domestic producer this year and stimulate it for next year, 
we will be paying to the Cubans from one half to one cent a pound 
more than is necessary to maintain their production with fair 
profit. This will mean a toll to the American people of from 
$20,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

The only solution that I can see — and I have consulted Dr. 
Taussig, who is in agreement — would be that we should, in 
order to secure foreign sugars generally in codperation with the 
Allies, place ourselves upon the same footing as they by the pur- 
chase of foreign sugar for our government jointly. We should 
purchase in Cuba, Peru, Mexico, Java, or anywhere else at prices 
proper to the occasion and make an average price to our refiners. 
This next year the operation would show considerable profits. If 
this were done, we would need to secure from you, say, $5,000,000 
capital and to make a corporation to handle the details. The 
business would not be accompanied with risk, for it would be 
protected with contracts for both purchase and sale. Such an 
arrangement would save us from many of the great difficulties of 
our present sugar arrangements with American refiners and would 
gain in better handling of shipping over present arrangements. 

Second: We have lost considerable sugar by submarines; 
the imports of Philippine sugar have been greatly curtailed by 
shortage of shipping; the Cuban crop has not come up to ex- 
pectations; the French and Italians have lost considerable beet 
sugar by the German drives —all cumulating to shorten our 
supplies this year beyond expectations. In consequence we 
must by various devices gradually reduce sugar consumption 
from July first onward. Degeneration in sugar supplies is one 
of the marked features of every country and we must expect it 
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to go on through the war. Sugar is the one commodity that 
voluntary conservation does not sufficiently reach. I suppose 
the great sugar eaters are those of the least moral resistance in 
the community. Therefore we must put into effect some form 
of sugar rationing and a drastic control of distribution. Other- 
wise we shall have territorial and industrial injustices all over 
the country. I propose an honor system of cards. Any execu- 
tion of this kind becomes at once expensive, for printing alone for 
20,000,000 households will cost $100,000 a month, to say nothing 
of supervision. 

I would propose to solve this by having the corporation above 
referred to undertake the distribution of sugar as part of its ex- 
penses. It seems to me fundamentally sound that the users of 
a commodity should pay for the cost of its distribution rather 
than the Government. 

The problem would probably arise as to the ultimate con- 
version of profits into the American Treasury as the profits on 
foreign sugar will greatly exceed the cost of distribution. It 
might be that the year following we would want to use the re- 
serve thus created to stabilize sugar in the other direction by a 
larger proportion of imports, at a loss, from more distant markets 
if our shipping increases. If, at the end of the war, such a sum 
did exist, there should be no trouble in Congress finding a way 
to deal with it. 

The Food Administration had not the authority to buy sugar 
directly under the Food Bill, but the great success of the Grain 
Corporation and the smoothness with which it has operated, the 
integrity with which it has been carried on, and the tremendous 
volume of its operations give a sound precedent to the feasibility 
of the operation. Our legal staff see no reason why it should not 
be undertaken by yourself from your emergency funds, as it is 


an issue of national importance. I should be glad to have your 
views on the subject. 


In a letter to Mr. Hoover June 17, 1918, the President 
expressed his approval of the proposed plan. By virtue 
of the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act of July 1, 1918, 
the President of the United States was empowered to 
expend at his discretion $50,000,000 “‘for the national 
security and defense and for each and every purpose 
connected therewith.” Under the powers granted by the 
above Act, the President authorized! the formation of 


1See Appendix, Exhibit 16, for letter of authorization, page 225. 
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a corporation to be known as the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board, Inc., and subscribed for the capital 
stock in the name of the United States. The Board was 
incorporated on July 11, 1918,! in the state of Delaware 
and the first meeting of the Board of Directors took place 
on July \z8, 1918. The Food Administration issued the 
following notice on July 11, 1918, in relation to the 
objects of the corporation. 


. The purposes of the Board are to equalize the cost of various 
sugars and secure the better distribution. The arrangements 
will facilitate joint dealing with the Allies in foreign sugars and 
the adjustments of differentials in overseas freight rates. Under 
certain circumstances, it may be advisable to acquire the pro- 
duction of some beet-sugar factories that cannot under the present 
price of beets be sold to the public at a reasonable price. The 
Board will take charge of the distribution plan initiated on July 1, 
and will conduct this plan at the expense of the Board. The 
Board will be incorporated to the extent of $5,000,000 of capital, 
which will be supplied by the President from his special funds, 
in order to enable it to deal with facility in foreign sugars and 
otherwise, and the whole stock will be held by the President for 
the United States Government. The object is to absorb the 
high peaks of cost in sugar production and to make a small mar- 
gin on the low cost of certain foreign sugars which may be pur- 
chased, and thus secure an equalization of the price to the public 
on a lower level than will otherwise be possible. The arrange- 
ments will further secure an even distribution of the sugar through- 
out the United States. It is expected that any profit will be 
equalized to the consumer over the year’s operations. 


At the first meeting ,of the Board of Directors, 
July 18, 1918, at the offices of the Food Administration 
in Washington, D. C., the following officers were 
elected : 


Chairman of Board of Directors Herbert Hoover 
President George M. Rolph 
Treasurer Theodore F. Whitmarsh 
Secretary Robert A. Taft 


1 For certificate of Incorporation and By-Laws, see Appendix, Exhibits 14 
and 15 (pp. 213-225). 
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An offer was accepted from Woodrow Wilson, the 
President of the United States, acting in behalf of the 
United States, to subscribe for and pay in cash for all 
the unissued shares of the capital stock of the company. 
The acceptance of this offer marked the end of the 
legal processes necessary to the incorporation and forma- 
tion of the Board, and to the establishment of the 
corporation on a sound financial basis. 

A résumé of the personnel of the Directorate of the 
Board may not be out of place at this juncture. The 
Chairman, naturally enough, was the Federal Food 
Administrator, Herbert C. Hoover; George M. Rolph, 
the president, had been chief of the Sugar Division 
of the Food Administration since its formation. Previous 
to his connectidn with the Food Administration he was 
general manager of the California and Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Company at Crockett, California, and he re- 
signed from this position in order to enter the national 
service without compensation. George A. Zabriskie 
of the Produce Exchange of New York City had been 
with the Food Administration since December 12, 1917, 
in charge of wholesale and retail flour distribution. On 
June 25, 1918, he was appointed Chief of the Distribution 
Division of the Food Administration and both flour and 
sugar distribution were attended to from his office. 
Wm. A. Glasgow, Jr. of Philadelphia had been con- 
nected with the Food Administration as its chief counsel 
since January, 1918. Dr. Frank W. Taussig, Professor 
of Political Economy at Harvard, was chairman of the 
Tariff Commission at Washington. Theodore F. Whit- 
marsh had been connected with the Food Administra- 
tion since August 16, 1917. Clarence M. Woolley was 
one of the Directors of the War Trade Board. It will 
be noted that none of the Directors had any connection 
with the sugar trade and all, of course, served on the 
Board without compensation. 

The legal preliminaries over, the next step was an 
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arrangement for an efficient organization to handle all 
the intricate detail necessarily involved in the control 
of an industry of nation-wide scope. The basic principle 
was the utilization of existing agencies previously created 
in the Food Administration dealing directly and in- 
directly with sugar problems. The chart on the fol- 
lowing page gives graphically the general plan. The 
Cuban, the Hawaiian, the Porto Rican, the beet-sugar 
and the Louisiana producers all had previously had com- 
mittees or representatives to act as media between 
themselves and the Food Administration, while the 
American Refiners’ Committee, which had the task of 
carrying out the details of the provisions of the refiners’ 
contract with the Food Administration, had functioned 
as the representative body for the American refiners. 
The Sugar Division of the Food Administration, headed 
by Mr. Rolph, who was at the same time President of 
the Board, occupied a central position in contact with the 
representatives of all the above producers, sugar manu- 
facturers, and refiners. 

This Sugar Division was the Clearing House where 
all problems were handled in relation to supplies, prices, 
and distribution of sugar from manufacturers and re- 
finers. Important questions of general policy, which 
arose constantly, were referred by the Chief of the Sugar 
Division, Mr. Rolph, to Directors of the Sugar Board 
for decision. Problems of distribution from jobbers 
and wholesalers on to the retail trade were to be handled 
by the Distribution Division of the Food Administration 
under Mr. Zabriskie. Subsequently a “certificate” 
scheme of distribution was set up which involved the 
utilization of the offices of all State Food Adminis- 
trators throughout the United States. In determina- 
tion of policies, frequent recourse was essential to 
statistical data on costs of sugar production, supply 
and consumption of sugar in all the countries of the 
world, import and export data, etc. The Board utilized 
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for this the sugar section of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Food Administration, which had been created 
some time previously. Similarly, the Legal Depart- 
ment of the Food Administration was utilized for all 
problems in that field. 

Thus in all domestic questions executive machinery 
already existent was utilized.’ For problems inter- 
national in scope the International Sugar Committee 
was utilized, an organization created in the latter part of 
1917 to “promote harmony in buying and transporting 
raw sugar for the several allied belligerents, as well as 
in making allotments to neutrals.” 


1Such various special collateral agencies as the Joint Committee on West 
Indies’ Transportation of the United States Shipping Board and the United 
States Food Administration, the Committee on Army and Navy Sugar Supply, 
the Division of Coérdination of Purchase, etc., were all utilized in their re- 
spective fields. - 


CHAPTER IV 


MOBILIZATION OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY FOR 1919 
AND SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEMS RELAT- 
ING TO PRICES AND DISTRIBUTION 


The Solution of the Price Problem 


THE directors of the Sugar Equalization Board began 
action looking towards an agreement on the price of 
sugar for 1919 by hearing the representatives of the 
various sugar producers. The Cuban Mission ap- 
peared before the directors of the Board on August 9 
and maintained their position, as previously presented 
to the Food Administration, that a price of $5.60 per 
roo pounds was essential in order to yield a fair profit to 
the Cuban producer. The majority opinion of the directors 
of the Board was that $5.25 per too pounds would be 
sufficient. No agreement was then possible on this basis, 
and the Cuban Mission was asked to report to the Cuban 
Government for further instructions. On the same day 
there appeared the representatives of the beet-sugar 
manufacturers, who presented figures of costs and re- 
quested a price for refined sugar at seaboard points of 
not less than 9 cents per pound. On the following day 
the representatives of the Hawaiian producers came be- 
fore the Board, submitting cost figures and urging that 
the price of their raw sugar be fixed at not less than 
7 cents per pound, but recommending that the price 
be fixed at 73 cents. On August 16, the Directors 
heard the Louisiana producers, who urged that the 

5° 
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price of raw sugar be fixed at not less than 8 cents per 
pound.! 

These hearings only served to emphasize what had 
already been made clear by the cost investigation made 
by the Food Administration and the Tariff Commission. 
The Cuban price of 5.60 cents per pound f. 0. b. Cuban 
ports reflected a basic price for raw sugar of only 7.05 
cents per pound at seaboard refining points, after freight, 
insurance, and duty were added. The resulting basic 
price for granulated sugar, after adding the refining 
margin of 1.547 cents, would have been 8.59 cents. 
The price of 7.05 cents for raw sugar might have been 
satisfactory to the Hawaiian, who had asked for a 
minimum price of 7 cents per pound, although even 
they had urged a price of 7.50 cents to maintain pro- 
duction, but would not have been satisfactory to the 
Louisiana producers, who had requested a price of 8 
cents per pound for their raw sugar. The price for refined 
sugar of 8.59 cents would have been unsatisfactory to 
the beet-sugar producers, who had asked for 8.82 cents. 

After some further negotiations with the Cuban 
Mission an agreement was reached. The contract? 
was closed on September 13, 1918, the price being 
$5.50 per 100 pounds f. 0. b. Cuban ports. The Food Ad- 
ministration announced that the purchase had been 
made on behalf of the American, English, French, and 
Italian governments, a departure from the preceding 
year’s contract, when the purchase was made jointly 
by the United States and the Allies, acting through 
the International Sugar Committee.* 

1 The Porto Ricans did not send representatives to Washington, since they 
felt that any price basis established which would be suitable for the beet-sugar 
or the Hawaiian industry would be suitable also for the Porto Rican industry. 

2 Net cash basis. 3 See Appendix, Exhibit 6, for text of this contract. 

4In December, the United States Sugar Equalization Board transferred 
without recourse to the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply, “an agency 
duly authorized to act and now acting in making this purchase on behalf of 
the Governments of Great Britain (not including Canada), France, and Italy,” 


the rights of the Board to one-third of the raw sugar purchases from Cuba under 
the agreement noted above. 
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While the negotiations were being conducted with the 
Cubans, the question of refiners’ margin was also being 
taken up. The report of Mr. Oscar Strauss, who had 
been appointed by Mr. Hoover earlier in the year to 
investigate the cost of refining, was submitted to the 
Board as a basis for a decision. Mr. Strauss had re- 
ported as follows: 

(x) That the $1.30 margin in existence from January 1 
to July 1, 1918, gave a fair and adequate profit. 

(2) That “if conditions should remain the same for 
the remainder of the year no additional margin would be 
justified, but that the possibilities of lack of raw sugar, 
increase of wages, and in cost of materials, fuel, and 
containers would have a bearing on the proper decision.” 

(3) “That since he could not decide upon the proba- 
bility of these contingencies he referred the settlement 
of this matter to the Food Administration.” ! 

The Board examined the figures submitted of increas- 
ing costs of labor and materials and of the probable 
amount of raw sugar available for melting in the period 
August 1, 1918-December 31, 1918. It was estimated 
that the amount of raw sugar available for refining for 
this period would be 813,676 long tons, an average of 
162,735 long tons per month, as against a total of 
2,138,954 tons or an average of 305,565 long tons per 
month for the period January 1-August 1, 1918. As 
matters actually developed, the amount refined in the 
period was 947,128 tons, which was 133,452 tons above 
the estimate,’ but still much below the average of the 
first seven months of the year. The Board decided that 
an increase in margin was justified and on August 25, 
the Food Administration announced that, dating re- 
troactively from August 1, the new margin would be — 
$1.45 per hundred pounds. 


1 News Release, No. t151, August 25, 1918. 
2 This increase over the estimate is accounted for by the final outturn of 


the Cuban crop, which was 3,444,605 long tons, against Willett & Gray’s esti- 
mate of 3,200,000 long tons. 
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With the price for new Cuban crop sugars and the 
refiners’ margin decided upon, a minimum basic price 
for sugar was thus established, since the new Cuban 
price with duty, freight, and insurance added, plus the 
new refiners’ margin, would net a price for refined sugar 
at seaboard point of 8.49 cents. This price would, of 
course, have been unsatisfactory to the domestic pro- 
ducers, beet and cane, since this price was 33 cents per 
hundred below the price requested by the beet-sugar 
producers and $1.05 below the price requested by the 
domestic cane producers. Moreover, on the 8.49 basis 
there would have been no differential accruing to the 
Board for financing the distribution of sugar. 

Accordingly the Board decided to adopt a basis of 
g cents for refined sugar for the whole country (8.82 
net cash) ; the differential of 33 cents’ per 100 pounds on 
foreign sugars to be turned over to the treasury of the 
Equalization Board. The whole plan was then as - 
follows: 


Cents Ner Casa 
Basic price for refined sugar, cane and beet, g cents per 


CDE UE. (a agi ie ARRON AE ue) A goer 8.82 
Refiners’ margin ee 1.54 
Basic price for all raw sugars, paid zh the Réard an re- 

finers : MCP ee Bona Piet) ck ser iore ns 7.28 
Margin to the a ears 6 i ee Gi ge 33} 
Cost of raw sugar to the Board a RTS Oe chan 6.95 
Freight, insurance, and duty ae i ee See ee I.45 
Basic price for Cuban sugars f. o. b. Guba agacsh faye 5.50 


An interesting feature in connection with the es- 
tablishment of the uniform nine-cent price was the 
codperation of the Sugar Board and the Food Ad- 
ministration in determining fair prices in the interests 
of cattle feeders for a by-product of the beet-sugar crop, 
the beet pulp. By no means a negligible factor in the 


1 As it actually turned out in 1910, the margin was increased to 38 cents, 
owing to some minor change i in freight rates and insurance. 
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cost of beet-sugar production is the income from the 
sale of this by-product and unless some definite price 
was fixed for it, some beet-sugar producers, by raising 
the price to cattle feeders, could at will counteract the 
effect of the stabilized price for sugar, thus reaping un- 
reasonable profits. Moreover the Food Administration 
was anxious to stimulate cattle raising in every possible 
way. After some conferences with the producers on 
the matter and statistical investigation of the cost of 
producing pulp, the Food Administration decided that 
80 cents per ton for wet pulp and $40 per ton for dry 
pulp would be considered fair prices, and producers 
were notified accordingly. 

It is of interest to compare, as in the following table, 
the various prices actually obtained by the producers 
in the different sources of supply with the price they had 
originally requested and with the prices in alo! the 
preceding year : 


ee CENT OF B Pp 
OTAL PRE- ASIC FRICES 
WAR CONSUMP- eee ACTUALLY | Basic PRICES 
SOURCE OnISUPPLY TION OF OBTAINED IN EFFECT 
UNITED STATES PRECEDING 
SUPPLIED BY YEAR 
EAcu Source | (In cents per | (In cents per 
oF SUPPLY pound) pound) 
Cuba (raw sugar) ./ 49.8 5.60 5.50 4.60 
Hawaii (raw sugar) 13:00.) (7 torges 7.28 6.005 1 
Porto Rico (raw 
sugar) : 8.01 7 to 7.5 2 7.28 6.005 } 
Louisiana (raw 
Sueaie) 5 5 6.27 8 7.28 6.35 
United States beet 
(refined sugar) 15.97 9 ) 7.30 


1 This price was increased to 6.055 on June 24, 1918, owing to the increased 
cost of war risk insurance. 

2 No special price was requested but it was generally understood that the 
Porto Rican producers were well satisfied with the price requested by the 
Hawaiians. 
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On August 29, 1918, Mr. Hoover outlined the situa- 
tion to the President of the United States and asked his 
approval of the general plan of action, in the following 
memorandum : 


The Cuban Minister, representing the members of the Cuban 
Sugar Mission, has to-day offered to sell us the Cuban sugar crop 
for go cents per hundred pounds above the price of last year, 
being about $5.50 f.0. b. Cuba. I am in favor of accepting the 
Cuban proposal, which is an even compromise between the ex- 
treme figures on both sides. In order to make sure that there is 
no misunderstanding in Cuba as to the operations which we are 
about to undertake and which I describe lower down, I have taken 
the attached letter from the Cuban Minister. 

After duty, freight, refining, etc., this will result in a price of 
this sugar seaboard, ex-refinery, of 8.66 cents per pound. 

I am and I think the country is generally convinced that unless 
the price of sugar is controlled it will, in the face of the present 
shortage, go up to 25 or 30 cents per pound from the 9 cents sea- 
board for refined that it can be held. As every cent is $80,000,000 
to our consumers, and confers extortionate profits on the pro- 
ducers and trade, I am sure we are right in rigid control. We 
have proved by a year’s experience that the price can be con- 
trolled by a mixture of commercial operations and voluntary 
agreements. 

As I explained to you in a previous communication, our problem 
is extremely complex this year, because of the greatly increased 
cost of production of our domestic sugar. ‘The careful investiga- 
tion of the beet industry by the Tariff Commission on our behalf 
shows roughly : 

11% cents per pound seaboard refined will be required to cover 
1oo% producers, with a profit of 1 cent per pound to the 
high-cost producer. 

9 cents per pound will cover about 85% of producers, with a 
minimum profit of 1 cent per pound. 

8.66 cents per pound (the Cuban price) will cover about 72% 
the producers, with a minimum of 1 cent profit. 

7.45 cents per pound (last year’s price) will cover about 30% 
of the producers, with a minimum profit of 1 cent per pound. 

Much the same economic situation applies to Louisiana sugar. 
If we make a price of 11.5 cents per pound, seaboard, for domestic 
sugars to cover all producers, we will have raised the price to the 
consumer by nearly 3 cents per pound. Also we will have given 
the low-cost producers a profit of several hundred per cent. 
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A further complexity arises from the fact that sugar is sold 
retail at the nearest one half cent per pound, 7.e. 10, 103, or II 
cents per pound. The wholesaler and retailer take 13 cents per 
pound, and if the price, for instance, to the retailer is 9 cents, he 
takes 10 cents from the customer; if it is 9.15 he takes 10}. 
Therefore, it is little use to reduce the price so as to come out 
below certain even figures or one-half figures. 

We consider it fundamental in these times of short shipping to 
maintain domestic production. Our plan is, therefore, a com- 
promise on the whole situation as follows: 

First, we propose to make the price of refined, seaboard basis, 
9 cents per pound. The Sugar Equalization Board will buy 
the Cuban crop and resell it to the refiners at a profit of about 
36 cents per hundred, after equalizing sea freights to different 
ports, thus leveling the Cuban price up to 9 cents, and we will 
make this 9 cents seaboard the basis of domestic sugars as well. 

This will result in: -(@) An increase to the consumer of about 
I cent per pound instead of 3 cents; (6) a loss to some 15 or 20% 
of the beet and Louisiana producers. 

Out of the profits on Cuban sugar we propose to compensate 
losses to these particular producers. It will eventuate that at even 
9 cents some domestic producers will make extortionate profits, 
but they will be fairly well taken care of by the excess profits tax. 

There is one feature of these operations by the Equalization 
Board that I am anxious shall be clearly understood by you, 
and that is the large sums that will accrue to it by our present 
programme. We shall probably make $15,000,000 on the 36 
cents from the Cuban crop. In addition to this, the Sugar Equal- 
ization Board, as I mentioned to you, is now in effect taking over 
the present stocks of sugar in refiners’ hands, in order that when 
we increase the price of sugar by 1 cent per pound in the course 
of the next few days, there shall not rest in the hands of the Amer- 
ican refiners the large sums of money to be earned from stocks 
purchased at lower levels, and the Equalization Board may have 
an income from this source of as much as $10,000,000. 

Furthermore, in line with the policy that we should sell export 
commodities at prices to neutrals somewhat commensurate with 
the prices they are charging us for shipping and other commodities, 
and to cover their depreciation of our money, the Equalization 
Board will earn considerable profit from such exports of sugar to 
neutrals as we make during the next year. It is possible that the 
net profits of this Board may, during the next twelve months, 
accumulate to as high as twenty-five millions of dollars above 
the compensation given to domestic producers, and I mention 
this for your approval against any criticism that might arise from 
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it. This money will, of course, ultimately need to be either dis- 
tributed to consumers by some device or converted into the 
Treasury by some arrangement. 

During the past year we have had a great deal of difficulty in 
sugar distribution for the lack of adequate stocks in the United 
States. Owing to financial and other conditions, the refiners 
have not been disposed of their own interests to carry such stocks 
and every fluctuation in the shipping condition jeopardizes our 
distribution. I am anxious to build up at least a sixty-day stock 
in the country, and our first use of the profits of the Equalization 
Board would be to secure such a stock. It may be that later in 
the year, when we know our profit position with accuracy, we 
can work out some device for a redistribution of these profits to 
the consumer. 

I have had the advantage of the advice of Messrs. Taussig, 
Rolph, Whitmarsh, Zabriskie, Glasgow, and Woolley, all of whom 
I esteem as men of the first quality of commercial experience and 
ability. 

I would be glad to know if the above plan meets with your 
approval. It may be necessary for us to vary it in detail as is 
essential. 


In a note to Mr. Hoover on Sept. 2, 1918, the President 
expressed his approval of the Board’s plans. 

The only remaining problem was to find a suitable 
date for putting the new plan into operation. Since 
the new crop of Cuban sugars would not be available 
till December, there was sufficient time to work out all 
details of the agreement with the Cubans. But the 
new beet sugar was already available in the West and 
it was essential, particularly in view of the scant supplies 
in ‘the country, to make an agreement with the beet- 
sugar producers in order that the 1918-19 crop might 
be freely available for distribution. Obviously, until 
this agreement was reached and the new price basis 
established, beet-sugar producers could not ship their 
sugars. To put the new price into operation im- 
mediately involved having the ‘‘new domestic crop at 
the new price and the old foreign crop at the old price 
in the market at the same time.” ! To ayoid this the 


1 News Release, No. 1151, August 25, 1918. 
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Board decided to purchase all sugars in the refineries 
and cane- and beet-sugar mills of the United States, in- 
cluding all sugars in process or in transit, at the old price 
of 6.055 cents per pound for raw sugar and 7.35 cents 
for refined sugar and immediately to resell these sugars 
to the holders at the new price of 7.28 cents for raw sugars 
and 8.82 cents for refined sugars. The refiners were to 
be allowed the increased margin of 15 cents on all sugars 
delivered and invoiced from August 1 to the date when 
the new price was to go into effect. Through this pro- 
ceeding, the profit which would otherwise have been 
made by the refiners and beet-sugar producers through 
purchase at the old price and sale on the basis of the new 
price, was to be absorbed by the Sugar Equalization 
Board. The date of this change was to be announced 
at a future date. 

On September 6, 1918, the Food Administration 
announced that the change would become effective on 
Monday morning, September 9. Wholesalers and re. 
tailers were warned not to average their prices, but to 
sell upon the old basis until their stocks of the lower- 
priced sugars were exhausted. From September 9 till 
the end of the year, the refiners purchased all their sugars 
from the Sugar Equalization Board at a price of 7.28 
cents per pound. The Board absorbed the differential 
of 1.225 cents per pound between this price and the 
6.055 cents per pound, the duty-paid price for raw 
sugars of the 1917-18 crop. 

As a result of these various activities, the Board drew 
revenue from three general sources : 

(1) It obtained a differential between the old and new 
price on the refiners’ and beet-sugar manufacturers’ 
inventory of raw and refined sugar of September 9, 
1918. 

(2) It obtained a differential between old and new 
price on all arrivals of old crop cane sugars after Septem- 
ber g, 1918. 
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(3) It obtained a differential of 38 cents! on all new 
crop foreign sugars (which began to arrive in December, 
1918) between the duty-paid price of $6.90 per hundred 
pounds for Cuban raws and the price to refiners of 
$7.28. This differential would have otherwise gone to 
the Cuban producers or refiners. 


The Agreement with the Producers and the Refiners 


Once having disposed of the price problem, the road 
was cleared for the execution of agreements with the 
various producers. The agreement? entered into on 
October 24, 1918, between the Sugar Equalization 
Board and the Cuban Commission and the agents of the 
Cuban producers contained the following provisions : 

(z) Sugars were to be purchased for shipment to the 
United States at the price of 5.88 cents* per pound 
“cost and freight” to New York or Philadelphia. 

(2) Sugars were to be purchased for shipment to the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy at a price of 5.50 
cents per pound f. o. b. northern ports or 5.45 cents per 
pound f. o. b. southern ports. 

(3) Shipments of sugar were to be made immediately 
after the beginning of the crop, not less than 2 per cent 
of the amount to be shipped in December, 1918, and the 
remainder in approximately equal monthly shipments 
from January to November, 19109. 

(4) Provisions were made in the agreement for broker- 
age, marine insurance, lighterage, and so forth. 

By this contract the Board had insured ample supplies 
of raw sugars for the United States and the Allies. The 
second step was to arrange for an equitable distribution 
among the principal governments associated in the war 

1 See footnote, page 53 for explanation of change from 33 cents to 38 cents. 

2 See Appendix, Exhibit 6, for text of this agreement, page 160. 

3 This price was based on the freight of 384 cents per 100 lbs. from north side 
ports west of and including Caibarien to New York or Philadelphia. The 


differentials between this freight rate and the rate to Boston or Southern ports 
were to be added to or subtracted from the basic price of 5.88 cents. 
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against the Central Powers. In the previous year the 
Allies had been allotted one-third of the Cuban crop, 
which amounted to 1,076,934 long tons. 

Although it was generally assumed that the Cuban 
crop for 1919 would be considerably above the 1918 
crop, the Board deemed it advisable to assign to the 
British Royal Commission only one-third of its rights 
to the exportable crop, since it was felt that in view of a 
possible rebound from the restrictions in effect during 
the war, the consumption might increase heavily in the 
United States. An assignment! was therefore drawn 
up in December, 1918, by virtue of which the British 
Royal Commission agreed to assume all duties and 
obligations of the contract, without recourse to the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, and to act on 
behalf of the Governments of Great Britain (excluding 
Canada), France and Italy. Inasmuch as the refining 
capacity of the United Kingdom was not sufficient to 
refine this large quantity of sugar, the Royal Com- 
mission was given the right, at its option, to have 
a portion of its share of the Cuban crop shipped to 
the United States and refined. 

The next step was to make arrangements with the 
refiners of the United States to refine the raw sugars 
which had been purchased by the Board. An agree- 
ment,’ dated October 24, 1918, was entered into be- 
tween the Equalization Board and the Food Adminis- 
trator and the refiners of the United States, the chief 
provisions of which were as follows: 

(1) The refiners agreed not to purchase any sugar 
for delivery during 1919, except from the Equalization 
Board.’ 

(2) The allocation of sugar to the different refineries 

1 See Appendix, Exhibit 11, for full text of this assignment, page 202. 

2 See Appendix, Exhibit 8, for full text of this agreement, page 176. 

3 Except such sugars of the 1917-18 crop as were provided for under the 


agreement of the previous year and Hawaiian sugars contracted for by some 
of the Eastern refineries. 
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was to be based on a percentage scale, which was in- 
corporated in the agreement. 

(3) The American Refiners’ Committee, created under 
the terms of the first contract between the government 
and the refiners, was continued to direct the distribution 
to refineries of the sugar obtained by the Equalization 
Board. 

(4) The refiners agreed to sell all their refined sugar 
at a price not to exceed 1.54 cents per pound above the 
price paid for raw sugar to the Equalization Board. 

(5) The Equalization Board agreed to supply the 
refiners with their requirements of raw sugar for 1919 
at a price of 7.28 cents per pound. 

(6) In event of a decrease in the price of sugar in 1919, 
the Board agreed to pay the refiners the amount of their 
loss; in the event of an increase in the price of sugar, 
the refiners agreed to pay the Board the amount of their 
gain. 

By virtue of this contract, the Board provided for 
refining the raw sugar it had purchased for its own ac- 
count. In order to provide for the refining of the sugars 
of the British Royal Commission, an option was given 
by the refiners of the United States, with the approval 
of the Board, to have refined 321,000 tons of raws 
(300,000 tons of refined) at the rate of 27,275 tons of 
refined per month, beginning February 1, 19109.’ 

All of these arrangements were in relation to the 
foreign supplies of raw sugars. In order to prevent 
difficulties which might result from the competition of 
the foreign and domestic sugars, it was necessary to pro- 
vide machinery of control over the domestic producers. 
On September 18, 1918, an agreement ” with each in- 
dividual beet-sugar producer was entered into by Mr. 

1 This option was later raised to 535,000 tons of raw sugar, but owing to the 
unusual conditions in the last quarter of 1919, part of this amount was canceled 
and only 512,000 tons were actually shipped. See Appendix, Exhibits 12, 13, 


and 23 for details of these arrangements. — 
2 See Appendix, Exhibit 9, for text of this agreement, page 188. 
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Herbert C. Hoover, the United States Food Administrator, 
as had been done in the previous year. The main 
provisions of these uniform agreements were as follows: 

(x) A central “Sugar Distributing Committee” was 
created to ‘direct the distribution of the beet-sugar 
crop in the most economical and efficient method con- 
sistent with an equitable distribution of sugar where 
needed throughout the United States.” ? 

(2) Every producer agreed to.abide by the rules and 
directions of the Sugar Distributing Committee and to 
sell at a price not to exceed the basic maximum price of 
g cents per pound at seaboard refining points. 

(3) The Sugar Distributing Committee was em- 
powered to make a final settlement to individual pro- 
ducers at the close of the crops based on the “‘average 
net proceeds per pound of sugar resulting from the sale 
of all sugars,” ? of the 1918-19 crop. 

An agreement ® of the same character as that with the 
beet producers was entered into by the Food Adminis- 
trator and the Louisiana cane-sugar producers. A 
committee, called the Louisiana Sugar Committee, was 
created to direct the distribution of Louisiana sugar, 
under the supervision of the Food Administration. The 
basic price for raw sugar at customary Louisiana re- 
fining points was not to be “greater than the price which 
may be found to be just and fair by the United States 
Food Administrator and not less than the price of duty- 
paid 96 degree Cuban raw sugar delivered at such re- 
fining points.” 4 The minimum basic price for Louisiana 
raws was thus established at 7.28 cents per pound. The 
basic price for Louisiana refined sugar was to be the 
price determined by the Food Administrator ‘under 


1 Agreement with the U. S. Food Administration as to sale and distribution 
of beet-sugar crop 1918-19, page 6. (See Appendix, page 188.) 

2 Thid., page 5. 

3 See Appendix, Exhibit ro, for text of this agreement, page 195. 

4 Agreement with the United States Food Administration as to Louisiana 
Sugars, page 5. 
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provisions of his uniform contracts with the sugar re- 
finers of the United States, dated October 1, 1917.” 
For the Louisiana crop of 1918-19, this arrangement 
meant a basic net cash price of 8.82 cents per pound. 
Price differentials were established in the agreement for 
the many different grades of so-called ‘direct con- 
sumption”’ sugars manufactured in Louisiana. 


Solution of the Problems Relating to Supply and 
Disiribution 


The Food Administration began activities aiming at 
an effective control of distribution in the spring of 1918. 
On May 4 it announced! that all manufacturers using 
sugar, with the exception of those making essential food 
products,” were to be restricted to 80 per cent of the 
preceding year’s requirements. Manufacturers who 
began business or enlarged their capacity after April 1, 
1918, also all manufacturers of nonedible products, 
with certain exceptions,’ were to receive no allowances 
of sugar. The restrictions were to be made effective 
through the use of a certificate system controlled by 
the Federal Food Administrators of each state, who were 
to issue certificates to all manufacturers upon receipt of 
sworn statement as to requirements. No sugar manu- 
facturer or distributor was to deliver sugar to any one 
without first receiving certificates. All these regulations 
were to apply to the period from May 15 to July 1. On 
June 1, 1918, the Food Administration announced ‘4 
“that manufacturers who now have on hand sugar that, 
when added to the amount already used this year, will 
bring their quota above 80 per cent of the amount used 
from January to July, 1917, must turn over the excess 

1 News Release, No. 916. 

2 Included under this head were commercial fruit preservers and packers of 
vegetables, milk condensaries, jam manufacturers, ice cream manufacturers 
(to encourage maintenance of milk production). 


3 (hese exceptions were manufacturers of tobacco, explosives, and drugs. 
4 News Release, No. 985. 
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to their administrators at once, or be prosecuted as 
hoarders.” 

The second step in the process of obtaining control 
over sugar consumption was the division of all users of 
sugar into five classes, denoted as A, B, C, D, and E. 
Class A comprised all non-essential industries. These 
were to be restricted for the period July 1-September 30 
to 50 per cent of their consumption in the corresponding 
months of 1917.1. Class B included all the industries 
using sugar for preserving and canning fruits and 
vegetables, that is, the essential food industries. These 
were to be allowed their full needs. Class C included 
all public eating places regularly serving 25 persons or 
more. These were to be allowed 3 pounds of sugar for 
every go meals served in the third quarter of 1917? 
Class D included all manufacturers of baked goods, who 
were to receive 70 per cent of their 1917 consumption. 
Finally, Class E included retailers and all dealers selling 
sugar for direct consumption, who were to be allotted 
their requirements based on three pounds per customer 
per month. This plan directed from Washington was 
put into operation by the State Food Administrators 
through the use of certificates. The retail grocer and 
the other classes of businesses described above received 
from their State Food Administrators ‘Sugar Dis- 
tribution Certificates” of different quantitative de- 
nominations, covering their sales of sugar to different 
types of ‘customers, These certificates passed from 
retailer to wholesaler and from wholesaler to refiner or 
beet-sugar manufacturer, unless, of course, the retailer 
bought directly from the refiner or manufacturer of 
sugar. The refiner or manufacturer then returned these 
certificates to the State Food Administrators who had 
issued them. 

1'Manufacturers of milk chocolate, however, could use 75 per cent of the 
amount of sugar used during the third quarter of 1917 for condensed milk. 


2'The month of June, 1918, could be used as a basis instead of the third 
quarter of 1017. 
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The whole plan thus involved the creation of a clerical 
staff in each state to attend to the issue and cancellation 
of certificates and a considerable expense was thus im- 
posed upon the offices of the State Food Administrators. 
This expense was assumed by the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board when it undertook the control of 
the entire plan shortly after its incorporation. One of 
the directors of the Board, Mr. George A. Zabriskie,! 
had already been appointed to take charge of the whole- 
sale and retail sugar distribution for the United States 
and the Board assumed financial control as well. 

The whole scheme under the Board’s jurisdiction 
worked out about as follows: 

(1) The President of the Board constantly com- 
municated with the Cuban Producers’ Committee and 
with the Allies, through the offices of the International 
Sugar Committee,’ and determined the amount of the 
Cuban 1917-18 crop available for distribution to the 
United States after the allied requirements had been 
met. From the Statistical Departments of both the 
International Sugar Committee and the United States 
‘Food Administration and from representatives in each 
locality he received information as to the amount, of 
sugar available from other than Cuban sources of 
supply: Porto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines, etc. The 
Army and Navy, the Red Cross, the Belgian Relief, 
the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, and other relief 
organizations advised him of the amount of sugar they 
would require, and finally the United States Shipping 
Board advised him of the amount of shipping tonnage 
that could be utilized to transport sugar to the United 
States. It was thus possible to approximate the amount 


1 Mr. Zabriskie had been in charge of flour distribution and on June 25, 1918, 
the Food Administration announced that both flour and sugar wholesale and 
retail distribution would be attended to from his office, as the distribution 
division of the Food Administration. 

2 This was the organization created in December, 1917, to allocate the 1917-18 
Cuban crop among the Allied Governments and to the’ various refiners of the 
United States. 


F 
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available for civilian sugar distribution in the United 
States for each month. 3 

(2) A scheme of equitable allocation to individual 
states was then worked out based on the population of 
each state, the normal needs of each state,! and the normal 
sugar deliveries into each state.’ 

(3) Each State Food Administrator then was notified 
as to the amount available for distribution for his state 
each month for all civilian purposes. The details of 
the distribution within the state under the certificate 
scheme were left to the discretion of the State Food 
Administrator. 

By virtue of agreements entered into by the Food 
Administrator with the Louisiana sugar producers and 
the beet-sugar manufacturers, central distributing com- 
mittees were created to handle the distribution of the 
new crop sugars under the direction of the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board in accordance with requirements for the 
economic and equitable distribution for the country as 
a whole, while through the agreement with the cane- 
sugar refiners, the Board was able to direct the move- 
ment of sugar leaving the refineries. Thus it was possible 
to move sugars at any one time from regions of plenty 
to regions of scarcity, any unusual expenses incurred 
in such movements being met out of the funds of the 
corporation. In practical operation it was found es- 
sential to divide the country into zones of distribution, 
each zone being supplied from the nearest and most 
effective sources of supply. 


1 Including the requirements of its industries as determined from statistical 
investigation by the State Food Administrators. 

2 As reported by refiners and beet-sugar manufacturers to the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

3 The rules and regulations issued from time to time to beet-sugar factories, 
refiners, and Louisiana producers relative to distribution are too many to discuss 
in detail here. Briefly, however, the general plan was to increase the territory 
of the beet-sugar producers as increased beet-sugar supplies became available, 
while at the same time decreasing the territory in which cane-sugar refiners or 
Louisiana producers could sell their sugars, thus husbanding the available 
supplies in regions of greater relative scarcity. 
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The scheme as outlined above was extremely effective 
in the creation of a rigorous yet elastic control over 
sugar consumption and distribution. The sugar ration 
for household use and the allowances to the various 
industries were changed from time to time as the out- 
look for available supplies and shipping tonnage changed. 
Thus for the period from August 1 to November 1, 1918, 
the household ration was fixed at 2 pounds per person per 
month, while for November it was increased to 3 pounds. 
The signing of the armistice made it unnecessary to 
continue rigid control and the certificate scheme was 
abandoned on December 1, 1919. More drastic restric- 
tions of non-essential industries were contemplated 
from November 1 on, some of which were put into effect 
for November, but the signing of the armistice rendered 
such action undesirable. 


” 


‘ 
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‘THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD — 


CHAPTER V 


ATTEMPTS AT “DEMOBILIZATION” OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Ir will be noted that the signing of the armistice in 
November came but a few months after the various 
agreements with the producers, the creation of a new 
price basis, and the establishment of an effective control 
of distribution. Sufficient time had elapsed, however, 
to prove the practicability and soundness of the plan 
of dealing with all sugar problems through a Government 
corporation. 

With the war over, the general policy of the Govern- 
ment and the logical procedure, at any event, was to 
demobilize all organizations which had been created 
for war purposes. The attitude of the Directors of the 
Board was expressed in a resolution adopted at a meeting 
held on January 22, 1919, which was as follows: 


In view of the fact that the regulatory conditions now in 
effect were entered into with the expectation of the continuance 
of war conditions and were not expected to be maintained through 
a long period of peace conditions, and in view of the change in 
conditions since the armistice, a return of free market conditions 
in sugar would be welcomed by the Board. 


In harmony with the above resolution, a committee 
was appointed to ascertain whether any progress could 
be made in restoring normal conditions in the trade. 
It was soon discovered, however, that the sugar in- 
dustry was unwilling, in view of all the uncertainties 
of a reconstruction period, to assume the responsibilities 
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of the Board’s contracts, if accompanied by necessary 
restrictive measures against exorbitant profits. No 
immediate withdrawal of control was therefore possible 
and the Board then was obliged to adopt the policy of 
gradually removing, step by step, the various restrictions 
on the trade. 

Just at this time a reorganization of the Board 
was effected. Since the first organization, there had 
been but one change in the Directorship. Mr. James 
F. Bell, formerly of the Milling Division of the Food 
Administration, was elected Treasurer of the Board on 
November 4, 1918, to take the place of Mr. Whitmarsh, 
who resigned that office on that date. But after Jan- 
uary 15 several notable changes occurred. 

First of all on January 22, 1919, the Directors author- 
ized the Treasurer to move to New York as much of the 
business organization as possible. Inasmuch as most 
of the work of the Board for 1919 was to be in relation 
to the refiners’ and Cuban contracts, it was inevitable 
that the executive offices should be shifted to New 
York. Several changes followed in the form of or- 
ganization. The most important was the liquidation 
of the International Sugar Committee, which was 
replaced by the executive organization of the Sugar 
Equalization Board itself. Mr. E. S. Keeley,! formerly 
Secretary of the International Sugar Committee, was 
made General Manager and Assistant Treasurer of the 
Board. On January 22, Mr. Bell tendered his resigna- 
tion both as Treasurer and Director, which was not 
accepted by the Board till February 12, 1919, and did 
not become effective till April 19. The following 


1On August 1, 1919, Mr. Keeley died suddenly following an operation for 
appendicitis. His service had been continuous ever since he became Secretary 
of the International Sugar Committee on February 9, ror8. His death was 
a serious loss to the Board, owing to his experience in dealing with problems 
relating to the Government control of the sugar industry. For the balance of’ 
the year, Mr. E. H. Costello, chief of the Raw Sugar Department, handled 
most of the problems previously under Mr. Keeley’s jurisdiction. A greater 
burden was also imposed upon the executive officers of the Board, all of whom, 
of course, served without compensation. 
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expression of appreciation was extended to Mr. Bell 
by the Directors of the Board and spread upon the 
records : 


In accepting the resignation of Mr. James F. Bell as Treasurer 
the Board wishes to put on record its high appreciation of his 
services. After long and exacting labor as Chairman of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Administration, Mr. Bell consented to 
continue his voluntary labors by accepting the Treasurership of 
this Board. His wide experience, his business ability and sa- 
gacity, his ripe judgment have been as helpful in this part of 
the Food Administration’s work as in his previous position. He 
has organized the financial system of this Board, and has con- 
tributed greatly to the wise consideration of its general problems. 
His service to the country has been without break through the 
war period, and has been of distinguished character. 


On January 30, 1919, the President, Mr. George M. 
Rolph, tendered his resignation both as President and 
Director, to take effect not later than February 15. 
The sincere regret of the Board at his resignation was, 
manifested in the following expression of appreciation. 


In accepting the resignation of Mr. George M. Rolph from 
the Presidency, this Board wishes to put on record its high ap- 
preciation of the services he has rendered to the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Sugar Equalization Board, and thereby to the 
country. Mr. Rolph entered the Food Administration im- 
mediately on its establishment in July, 1917, severing all his 
business connections and devoting all his time and energy, at 
great personal sacrifice, to the difficult problem of regulating 
this part of the food supply. He has remained at his post, with- 
out rest or relaxation, throughout the period of war. His in- 
timate acquaintance with the industry, his unfailing attention 
to every detail, his wide experience and sound judgment, proved 
invaluable, and were prime factors in enabling the Food Adminis- 
tration to conserve the sugar supply and to regulate price and 
distribution with success. He has continued to serve with the 
same fidelity and success on this Board. While admitting that 
there is no longer ground for calling on him for continued sacri- 
fices, and reluctantly parting with him, the Board congratulates 
him and his country on the patriotic spirit with which he has 
served. 
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The resignation of Mr. Rolph left the Board without 
a President. On February 12, Mr. George A. Zabriskie 
was elected President of the Corporation to succeed 
Mr. Rolph, and Mr. Whitmarsh was elected Vice-presi- 
dent. On April 16, Mr. E. A. De Lima was elected 
Treasurer following Mr. Bell’s resignation and on 
March 18, 1to19, Mr. Edgar Rickard, acting for the 
Food Administrator, who was then abroad, was elected 
a Director to fill the vacancy in the Directorate due to 
Mr. Rolph’s resignation. There were no other changes 
thereafter, except that on May 22, 1919, Mr. Edwin P. 
Shattuck was elected a Director of the Corporation. 

With the Directorate and the executive organization 
thus reorganized, and the offices of the Board moved 
to New York, all was prepared for meeting the problems 
of 1919. 


Removal of Restrictions on Sugar Consumption 


Some time previous to the above reorganization of the 
Board the first step in the process of liquidation was 
taken in the removal of restrictions on consumption. 
This action was essential not only because it was con- 
sistent with the policy of the Government to remove all 
restraint as soon as possible, but also because the balance 
of world supply and demand appeared to require it. 

It was impossible, of course, to predict precisely what 
the available supplies would be and what the consump- 
tion would be for the year. Countries, such as Germany 
and Austria, which had curtailed production owing to 
the exigencies of the war, might be expected to approxi- 
mate normal production within six or seven months and, 
on the other hand, countries, such as the United King- 
dom, which had reduced consumption severely owing to 
the emergencies of the war might be expected to resume 
consumption at a normal rate. The Cuban crop, which 
was counted upon to produce 4,000,000 tons, might 
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through unfavorable weather conditions have dropped 
to 3,500,000 tons.! 
Mr. Hoover, in his address to the State Food Admin- 


istrators on November 12, 1918, gave the forecast as 
follows : 


It is very difficult to forecast with any degree of accuracy the 
position of sugar. At the present moment all Europe and North 
America are living on much restricted allowance. Our assured 
supplies under the purchases we have made are the largest per 
capita in the world. This is not greediness, for we have through- 
out the war asked our Allies to supply themselves first and we 
would do with the remainder. They have sacrificed sugar to 
provide ships for other purposes. If we assume that Europe will 
continue on present rations, then the world supplies, now en- 
larged by rendering Java sugar available, are sufficient to provide 
our entire normal consumption. If Europe raises its ration very 
considerably, there will be a shortage. 

The Food Administration has protected the fundamental 
supply to the American people by purchasing, in conjunction with 
the Allies, the next Cuban sugar crop. We have made such 
arrangements with the various refiners and producers in the 
United States and with other producers as will assure a price of 
nine cents a pound wholesale for sugar during the next twelve 
months. This price compares with from twelve to twenty cents 
a pound in the other sugar-importing countries. 

As the result of these arrangements and the fact that Eastern 
sugars will be available, we will need little or perhaps no restraint 
on consumption after the new Cuban crop is available, unless, as 
I have said, the other governments in the world decide to con- 
siderably increase their present rations. I do not think our people 
would want us to maintain an extravagant and luxurious use of 
sugar in soft drinks and confectionery when there was an actual 
hardship for the necessary sugar for household use in other coun- 
tries. With the present world outlook, we are taking steps to 
relax the restrictions which it was necessary for us to impose on 
consumption when we based the outlook for the whole of Allies’ 
supplies directly on North American sugar alone. 


The experts in the sugar trade varied in their estimates 
of the future, but nearly all urged that the restrictions 
1 Just such an untortunate development has been experienced this year, the 


1919-20 crop being reported reduced from an earlier estimate of 4,500,000 
tons to 3,750,000 tons. 
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on sugar consumption in the United States which were 
in effect at the time of the armistice should be removed. 
The statistical position was also of a nature to warrant 
the removal of restrictions. The following table in- 
dicates the world’s sugar position as it appeared at that 
time: 
OUTLINE SHOWING WORLD SITUATION FOR I9I9 


Unit: Short Tons 


Estimated exportable surplus of Western 


Hemisphere for 1919_. 2,028,000 
Estimated necessary imports of United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, Italy, in 1919 . . 2,546,000 


Required for above Allies in 919 to be ob- 

tained from sources outside Western 

Hemisphere : 518,000 
Required for the rest of Europe (taking into 

account the following countries: Russia, 

Holland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 

Sweden, Spain, Denmark, Norway, 

Switzerland, Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, 

Greece, Finland, and Portugal) = ee 925,000 
Total required for all Europe to be obtained 

from sources outside Western Hemisphere 1,443,000 


Available from sources outside Western 


Hemisphere — from Java 1918-19 crop ! 450,000 
ron Mauri tis sean teen ent eae 220,000 
Fron Bhilippinesieit ye coe eas eee 125,000 
BromaReunions eee nearly ant 35,000 
ER OtaL ey W\0e Si ceueeeent) nt Net Niemen 830,000 
IDElCie ee amt eee ee ee ae 613,000 


Excess of world “carry over”’ stocks of sugar 

above normal needs, resulting from the 

war shipping situation — (mainly in Java) 900,000 
Net world surplus for'1grg. 2 3° 0 287,000 


The above statistical analysis, while showing the 
world position, did not indicate the special situation of 
the United States. A study of the probable supplies 


1 Amount available after deducting usual exports to countries outside of 
Europe and Western Hemisphere. 
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and consumption for the United States, made at this 
time, revealed the following situation: 


AVAILABLE SUPPLIES FOR I919 IN THE UNITED STATES 


L 


Sounce ees 
romiC@ubd tee nt ee 5 to 2,460,000 2,290,000 
Brom! Hawait = 3, 5. =.) = % 554,000 516,000 
BrOMUL ORO URICOIy os Er ea a 404,000 376,000 
Brom Pinlippines), 2) 40 a4 4 (5 81,720 76,000 
From miscellaneous foreign 
sources . . Aa 24,950 23,200 
From domestic cane (mostly 
direct consumption) . . . . 245,000 245,000 
From domestic beet. . . . . 737,000 73'7 ,000 
Potalall-sources, ss ees 4,506,670 4,263,000 
Prewar consumption . . . . . . + . +. + 3,920,000 
Record consumption OA i Fe A, LOCOCO 


Surplus consumption for 1919 above: prewar normal usage 343,000 


All available evidence, therefore, indicated the ad- 
visability of the gradual removal of the restrictions on 
consumption. A contributary influence was the pressure 
from the country generally to demobilize all war organ- 
izations. The Food Administration scheme of restriction 
on sugar consumption involved the upkeep of an organ- 
ization in every state to handle the details of the ration- 
ing system. No one could then have justified its existence 
in the face of indisputable statistical and expert evidence 
that it would not be required; yet, as the condition of 
abnormal demand developed after June, 1919, the 
value of this restrictive.mechanism became manifest. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors on November 


1 Amount available for the United States after deducting portion of crop to 
be shipped to Europe and Canada. 
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12, 1918, the Chairman of the Board was empowered 
to relax the restriction on domestic consumption to the 
extent that he deemed safe. The first step was to 
relieve the housewife, and the household ration was 
therefore increased, while the entire certificate plan 
was abandoned on December 1, 1918. In order to 
provide for the Eastern States until new crop cane 
sugar could arrive, it was necessary to restrict deliveries 
from North Atlantic refineries to the territory east of 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line and 80th meridian and 
north of the Virginia-North Carolina boundary, until 
January 20, 1919. On January 26, 1919, all remaining . 
special regulations governing manufacturers and refiners 
of sugar were annulled, and after this date manufac- 
turers and refiners were subject only to the general 
regulations for licensees under the provisions of the 
Food Control Act and to those restrictions embodied in 
the contracts existing between them and the United 
States Food Administration and the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board. ; 


Arrangements for Exports 


The second step in the process of returning the sugar 
market to normal conditions was the provision made 
for exports of sugar from the United States. Ever 
since September, 1917, the War Trade Board had main- 
tained an export embargo on sugar and this body co- 
operated with the Food Administration in limiting 
exports during 1918 to the Allies and, in special cases, 
to certain neutrals. Between the outbreak of the 
Great War and September, 10917, the refiners had de- 
veloped a large export trade, mainly because of the 
blockade of the Central Powers, which countries had 
a large beet-sugar export trade in prewar times. The 
following figures indicate the changes in the sugar export 
trade of the United States from 1914 through 1918: 
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FIscaL YEAR Quantity ExPorTED 


ENDING JUNE 30 * (Short Tons) 
TOTAD Lad aaes cee UE oly; 25,448 
POMS eee eee ke Es a 274,504 
LO LON ee RE ch Gee tees AS 815,075 
COLT) sees (Rares ar ais Pre aS 624,454 
LOLS re ag a ee tah | eee 288,208 


With the war over it was advisable to restore the 
large export trade in order that the refineries of the 

hited States should be utilized at full capacity, thus 
giving continuous employment to American capital and 
labor. The arrangements by which 535,000 tons of raw 
sugars out of the allied portion of the Cuban crop were 
to be refined on toll in the United States have been 
explained above. This transaction, in itself, was of 
sufficient magnitude to approach the level of the previous 
record years for exports. 

But with most of the world on short rations, it was to 
be anticipated that there would be heavy pressure by 
European countries upon the United States and Cuba 
for supplies during 1919 in addition to these toll sugars. 
The pressure upon Cuba was in evidence early in the 
year. The contract with the Cuban Commission for 
the purchase of the Cuban crop provided for the sale to 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board of all raw 
sugar in the island of Cuba except that actually used 
for local consumption in Cuba. But in January, 1919, 
the Cuban Government asked that some provision be 
made for the sale of small quantities of sugar to certain, 
governments, such as Uruguay, ‘“‘as a matter of cour- 
tesy and good will for the disinterested codperation 
which the government (Cuban) has given in the matter 
of Cuba’s sugar production for the Allies.” 

The Board was anxious to allow an ample margin of 
supplies above the normal consumption of the United 
States, but on the other hand, inasmuch as Cuba was the 
great reservoir for the world’s sugar supply, it was 
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evident that injustice would be done if other countries 
could not obtain even their small quantities of Cuban 
raw sugars out of the record crop of 1918-19. 


On February 6, 1919, the Board issued the following 
notice : 


At the earnest request of the Cuban Government the Equaliza- 
tion Board has appointed a Committee, to be known as the Cuban 
Export Committee, consisting of Mr. Robert B. Hawley, Mr. 
Manuel Rionda, members of the Cuban Commission, and Mr. 
Edwin P. Shattuck, to act in behalf of the Equalization Board in 
the matter of shipments of raw sugar direct from Cuba to nations 
other than the United States and those represented by the Royal 
Commission on the Sugar Supply. 

Exports by the Committee will be regulated from time to 

time by the United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc., and 
will be dependent upon the national requirements of the United 
States, due regard being given to the necessities of other nations. 
__ These arrangements are made at the earnest request of the 
Cuban Government in order that it may continue its reciprocal 
trade relations with countries that have in the past carried on 
commercial intercourse with the Republic of Cuba. 


The total amount of the Cuban 1918-19 crop, thus 
disposed of during the entire year, was 182,815 tons, 
distributed as follows : 


Quantity (Lone Tons) } 


DESTINATION Raw and Refined 
ETANCCR LO atl sant RS. cn 56,363 
French Africa wee 3,183 
Canada Li heen 5 ee eee ae 73,809 
Holland Soe. Om Seems, Ls 5,986 
Turkey ip igh COR eo etka 5,537 
Mexico Fy ae a 1,429 
Roumania DA ote ee Riese eee oa 4,000 
Greece Pa RRR ht isk NE on 1,476 
Spain 30,902 
Panama ia dae d lee ved) 130 

Total saril @ Coke ieee 182,815 


Of these 182,315 tons, 133,603 tons were actually 
subtracted from the United States portion, the other 


1 Later in the year France, although represented on the Royal Commission, 
was allowed 56,363 tons from Cuba. 
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49,212 tons being practically embargoed by the Cuban 
Government for sales to certain countries with which it 
wished to continue trade relations. It will be noted 
that Canada and France together received about 71 
per cent of the total, while Spain received about 16 per 
cent. The balance was distributed among many Euro- 
pean countries in relatively negligible quantities. 

The Sugar Equalization Board and the Food Adminis- 
tration did not deem it advisable to allow exports of re- 
fined sugar from the United States until February 1, ro19, 
(except such Cuban sugars of the old crop as were being 
refined for the British Royal Commission on the Sugar 
Supply), because up to that time the demand for sugar 
in the United States was equal to the available supply. 
But by February 1 it was clear that sufficient supplies 
were forthcoming to more than meet all needs, for the first 
half of the year at least. Allowing for a consumption 
considerably above normal in the United States, say 
about 3,800,c0c0 long tons! (against a previous average 
of about 3,500,000 long tons) there remained a balance 
for export of about 300,000 tons, since the available 
supplies for the year were set at about 4,100,000 tons. 
Moreover, aside from this favorable statistical position 
at this time, there was a general attitude of conservatism 
on the part of the buyers, and refiners had difficulty in 
disposing of their sugars to the domestic trade. The 
market letters at this time were filled with complaints 
on the slow movement of refined sugar all over the 
country. 

On January 11, 1919, the United States Sugar Equal- 
ization Board issued the following announcement : 


The United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc., feel that 
they can, beginning February 1, release sugar for export. The 
amount to be exported will be governed by the receipt of raw 
sugars. The price basis to be the domestic basis of refined granu- 
lated, 9 cents per pound, less 2 per cent discount, less drawback of 

1 Refined basis. 
G 
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rcent per pound, usual custom as to payment by refiners of commis- 
sion, brokerage, etc. All such export transactions subject to the 
approval of the United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. 


Supplementing this action, the War Trade Board 
announced on January 18, that, after consultation with 
the Food Administration, it had been decided that 
applications for licenses to export sugar to countries 
outside of the United Kingdom, France, and Italy, 
would be considered after February 1. On January 
20, the President of the Board, Mr. George M. Rolph, 
in a letter to the American Refiners’ Committee, author- 
ized the refiners to accept for the months of February, 
March, and April, export business from countries out- 
side those represented on the Royal Commission, up 
to 25,000 tons per month. He also advised the refiners 
to accept the offer of the British Royal Commission to 
ship 50,000 tons per month in accordance with the 
option given to the Royal Commission on November 
2201 OTS: 

The above notice to the American Refiners’ Committee 
was only given when the Board had been assured by 
the Shipping Board that there would be no difficulty 
in arranging monthly shipments from Cuba and Porto 
Rico of a minimum of 300,000 tons per month. The 
policy of the Board in relation to exports was thus 
expressed by Mr. Rolph: 


We believe that export business should be taken, if obtain- 
able, in order to keep the refineries of the country operating at 
full capacity in the early months of the year when domestic de- 
mand is light, thus relieving the refineries from the necessity of 
export business during the summer and fall months when do- 
mestic demand is heavy. 


It will be noted that there was no tendency as yet to 
allow free exportation, but that the Board still required 
its approval and the War Trade Board required the 
application for an export license. Such caution was 
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essential at this time because it was to be anticipated 
that the domestic demand might increase suddenly at 
any time. 


Purchase of Foreign Sugars Other than Cuban 


In normal times relatively small quantities of full-duty 
sugar come to the United States from the East Indies, 
and Central and South America, usually from enter- 
prises financed by American capital. The total amounts 
imported from these sources in the years 1910 through 
1918 were as follows: 


AMOUNT 


YEAR . Lone Tons 
LOOM Semen ce) Sate ain LELOLOOO 
LO islge tips = Foe Sey ot yeh ec ylare ase 220.047, 
EOI Meret eee oe eae. Mpls tye ree OSC O LE 
TOMS A awd doped pees Ok eo L LOT 
TOUAgesee Se sa) ce ce est er te tases i O24 
TOUS etry «| wimciet ot ks ee eine RENEE UES 
TOTO che eel en oh, eS hich Cann eee SALTO 
LOM Ms. dst -emltew wee ay) Pu ER OORTOS 
LOLS A hb eo th ced a ceeiss i et we LOE Ty 


During 1918 the International Sugar Committee had 
adopted the policy of allotting most of these sugars to 
Canada, such an arrangement being advisable from the 
viewpoint of tariff differentials and shipping. Accord- 
ingly the total amount received in the United States 
from these sources fell to the low figure of 19,177 tons 
as compared with 154,767 in 1916. It was desirable to 
restore the movement of these sugars to the United 
States in 1919 as a reconstruction measure, but early 
in the year the supplies already available for the United 
States were so far above requirements that caution was \ 
imperative. On the other hand, the Board was con- 
scious of the fact that there might be a large increase 
in demand later in the year when the fruit preserving 
season began, and any additional supplies available at 
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that time would be easily disposable. Moreover, as the 
world supplies in the first part of the year, as explained 
more fully below,’ were more than ample, the pressure 
upon the Board to accept these sugars was rather heavy, 
particularly since American capital was invested in 
these countries. It was therefore decided by the Di- 
rectors to purchase these sugars as offers were submitted, 
if the quantities so offered did not become too great. 
The amounts and kinds so purchased, were received by 
refiners in the United States as follows: 


Unit: Long Tons 


Reva Haiti haave Java | PERU erat SURINAM yew TOTAL 
January . 214 1361 27a ee O2 
February . 600 | 3196 IoIo | 4806 
March.) 1373.1) 133753005 888 | 387 | 6686 
April . .| 1188 | 2995 | 2400 32 | 3025] 9640 
Maye os i/0G 32) Ny 202) 1) 3000 2902 | 4805 
nem 309 1667 | 2066 
Afton us 8iI 8It 
August. . 1821 I82t 
September 
October 
November . 1266 1266 
December . 946 | 157 983 | 2086 

Total . | 3893 | 6575 | 9974 | 5503 | 1423 | 920 | 7491 | 35779 


It will be observed that the total, although con- 
siderably below the record of previous years, was almost 
twice as great as in 1918; at any rate a good beginning 
had been made in the restoration of prewar conditions 
in this regard. 

1 See page 88. 


CHAPTER VI 


TEMPORARY ARREST OF PROCESS OF 
DEMOBILIZATION 


THE gradual removal of restrictions was thus proceed- 
ing satisfactorily when conditions in the world sugar 
market and economic and political conditions in the 
United States caused a halt. It is pertinent, at this 
point, to contrast the condition of the sugar industry in 
the United States at the beginning of the reconstruction 
period with the situation in other industries. It will 
be recalled that about this time there was a great un- 
certainty as to price. It was not known whether the 
price level of all commodities would decrease or increase 
generally during the year 1919, and this uncertainty 
was hampering industrial progress. In fact, a Govern- 
ment organization’ was created with the President’s 
approval to attempt, if possible, a general stabilization 
of prices. 

During this period of uncertainty, the sugar industry 
in the United States was almost completely undisturbed. 
The price of sugar was definitely known both for refined 
and raw; the Cubans knew what price to expect for 
their raw sugar for the whole year’s crop; the Porto 
Ricans and the Hawaiians knew what their price would 
be for their crops; the beet-sugar producers and the 
Louisiana cane producers knew also what their price 
would be; the refiners knew what their margin would 
be for performing the work of refining, and even the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ margins were controlled 

1 The reference here is to the Industrial Board, initiated early in March by 


the Department of Commerce. 
85 
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within definite bounds. Thus, there was no opportunity 
for speculation or uncertainty. Refiners knew that 
with the Cuban crop already purchased by the Board, 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining supplies. 

Sugar, which came continuously from the various 
sources of supply to the United States, was prepared 
and distributed for consumption without any inter- 
ference. The reaction from the war restrictions on 
consumption brought about a rather increased demand 
for sugar, but there was more than a sufficient supply 
available to meet all needs. Refiners were melting 
sugars at capacity, giving continuous employment to all 
connected with the industry and labor unrest was 
negligible, owing to the fact that, with a stabilized 
Government price for sugar, there was no speculation 
and no fluctuations in price to provide fertile soil for 
industrial agitation! Through a complete statistical 
machinery from the point of production to the point 
of consumption, such as was necessitated by the rigorous 
Government control of the industry, it was possible to 
tell each week the total tonnage of ships that were clear- 
ing from the sources of supply; the amount received 
each week in the United States at each refinery and the 
amount refined and distributed therefrom; the amount 
of beet sugar that was distributed each month, the 
amount of exports, the stocks on hand and all other 
information which was needed for administrative 
purposes. 

Generally, then, the condition in the sugar industry 
was one of stability, whereas on the other. hand in 
nearly all other industries there was a condition of 
disturbance and unrest. But this pacific status did not 
continue, for, early in 1919, conditions in the sugar 
market of the United States began to reflect the con- 


1 While there was no unrest in the sugar industry at this time in the United 
States, there was a strike of railroad workers in Cuba, which for a time threat- 
ened to delay the movement of sugar. 
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ditions in the world sugar market and the general eco- 
nomic and political disturbances in the United States. 
It is important to review these phenomena briefly in so 
far as they were pertinent to the problems of the Sugar 
Board. 


General Conditions in the Sugar Markets of the World 


The World War affected many industries profoundly 
but there was hardly any industry so disturbed as the 
sugar industry. The curtailed production of the 
European beet-sugar countries;' the partially com- 
pensatory increased production of cane-sugar countries, 
particularly Cuba and Java;' the loss of the immense 
beet-sugar trade with the United Kingdom by the 
Central Powers to the advantage of Cuba and the 
United States ;! the continued world shortage of sugar,! 
compelling the rigorous Government control of the 
sugar industry and trade in most countries ; — all these 
are familiar facts. 

Reflecting these war distortions, the first recon- 
struction year, 1919, revealed all sorts of unexpected 
turnings in the sugar markets of the world, as might 
have been anticipated. The statistical position at the 
time of the armistice showed insufficient supplies 
available from the expected production for 1919 to meet 
the probable requirements for the year.” Owing to the 
war shipping situation, however, large stocks had 
accumulated in Java, and the world’s “carry over” 
was approximately 900,000 tons in excess of the prewar 
normal. These stocks could be utilized to meet the 
deficit in production, thus making a close balance 
between probable supply and demand, taking into 
consideration the year as a whole. 

But if the year were broken up into significant halves, 
the situation was somewhat different, for the war had 


1 See Appendix, Exhibits 27, 28, and 29 for details. ‘ ; 
2 See table, page 76, for details of world supplies and requirements, in 1919. 
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brought about a peculiar maladjustment between 
supply and demand as the following table indicates : 


SucaR CROPS OF THE WORLD, 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918-19 


By Periods of Production. Unit: Long Tons 


PrErtop! 


PERIODS OF 2 ie et 914- 
PRopuction Nie ealtsseiiet 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1914-15 


July—Feb. 
crops 
(mostly 
beet) . |Aug.—Jan.| 5,439,783] 5,923,981] 6,745,004) 9,182,072 

Dec.—July 
crops 
(mostly 
cane) . |Jan.—July | 8,500,980) 8,934,694] 8,100,783] 6,944,679 

May-Nov. 
crops 
(mostly 
cane) .|May—Dec.) 2,409,637| 2,474,280] 2,142,098] 2,106,665 

Total, June 
through 


June. 16,350,400|17,332,955|16,987,075|18,283,416 


Thus in prewar times about one-half of the world’s 
production was cane, the other one-half beet. The cane- 
sugar countries produced mostly in the period of the 
year from December through July, while the beet- 
sugar factories produced from July through February, and 
Nature had thus established an equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption. But while the war caused a 
decline in beet-sugar production of nearly half of normal, it 
increased cane-sugar production only partially, so that 
the net result was an increase in the supply in the period 
from January to July of about 1,500,000 tons but a 
decrease of about 3,700,000 tons in the supply from 
July to January. 


1 That is, the period when the large deliveries for consumption take place. 
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Accordingly, while statistically, figures for the year’s 
production and consumption of beet and cane taken as a 
whole showed a small surplus for 1919 (as in the table 
on page 76), assuming the utilization of the excess 
“carry over,” there was strong probability of a world 
shortage in the last half of the year owing to the im- 
practicability of storing the excess supply of the first 
half of the year for use in the latter half. But there 
developed during 1919 several changes from the earlier 
estimate of the year’s supply and demand, which reduced 
the world’s margin even further. The first striking 
change was the rapid disappearance of the Javan 
surplus. 

The reduction of consumption of Europe, and the 
stringent shipping situation during the war had forced 
Europe to turn to Cuba for supplies of sugar, and the 
Javan crops had remained unsold until the latter part 
of 1918, at which time there was a decided change. In 
his report to the State Department, the American 
Consul at Batavia, Java, reported on March 25, r1ogr10, 
that there were only about 2,000,000 piculs (136,000 
short tons) unsold at the end of the year 1918. This 
situation resulted from the formation of two organizations 
in the latter part of 1918 to relieve the situation. One 
was called the Associated Java Sugar Producers, the 
other the Java Sugar Exporters’ Association. Through 
these organizations, about 10,500,000 piculs (714,000 
short tons) of the 1918 crop were sold, as well as the 
balance of the 1917 crop which had not been disposed 
of to that time. During the last two months of 1918, 
after the armistice had been signed and the shipping 
situation began to look brighter, another 6,000,000 
piculs (408,000 short tons) were sold, and thus a total 
of 25,500,000 piculs (1,734,000 short tons) were disposed 
of. The stocks of sugar in other hands were relatively 
small so that the Javan supplies had practically dis- 
appeared by the end of the year. The exports from 
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Java were unusually heavy in the latter part of 1918 
and the first part of 1919, reflecting the large sales just 
noted. Not only did the old crop thus disappear, but 
it was even reported in the early part of 1919 that much 
of the new crop which was not yet harvested was being | 
contracted for. Market letters of February, 1919, 
reported that about one-half of the crop had been con- 
tracted for at a basis of 4.29 cents f.o,b. Thus the 
surplus ‘‘carry over,” which in the estimates at the time 
of the armistice had been counted on to meet the deficit 
of production, rapidly disappeared because of an un- 
expected decline in the crops of the Far East. 

The second striking development in the world’s 
sugar market was the decline in many of the sugar crops. 
Cables received early in March reported a decline for 
the British Indian crop from the early estimate of 
2,950,000 long tons to 2,337,000 long tons, a drop of 
over 600,000 long tons, and nearly one million tons below 
- the preceding year’s crop. This significant decline 
was of importance not only because of the diminution 
of the world’s supply which it intrinsically denoted, ‘but 
also because it meant that there would be that much 
less sugar available in Java for Europe, and a con- 
sequent heavier drain upon the Western Hemisphere. 

There were several other important changes in the crop 
figures during the year, some favorable and some un- 
favorable. The table on the following page indicates the 
principal changes and shows that the final result of the 
above variations was to decrease the available supply by 
about 600,000 long tons. 

The third important development was the phenom- 
enal increase in sugar consumption in the United States, 
due to various causes, particularly prohibition and the 
restoration of the so-called ‘‘non-essential” sugar 
consuming industries which had been partially sup- 
pressed during the war. It becdme apparent in the 
middle of the year that the consumption for the year 
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Unit: Long Tons 


Crop FIGURES As 
Uae caine CorREctep DEc. 
1919 
United States: 
Louisiana Aa Oe eo eae 225,000 125,000 
IROLEOERICOM., Shae ts 410,000 375,000 
Cite Sie ie Se pe ae 3,800,000 2,000 
tbe 800, 3,972, 
Brreishwindiaye sei eet, 2,950,000 2,337,000 
Formosa and Japan... . 375,000 416,000 
ipbilippiness G50-tve hu ike 2 230,000 150,000 
Ak aen We Se eo eee 7,990,000 753'775,000 
iINetudecreasen” +s) 4 0 Ss 615,000 


1919 would reach over 4,000,000 long tons refined or 
500,000 tons more than normal, an increase of 124 %. 
The significance of. this great increase is more readily 
appreciated when one notes that the combined normal 
consumption of Norway, Denmark, Spain, Sweden, and 
Holland only equals 500,000 tons. 

The net result of the above developments was the 
emergence of a gap of over a million tons between supply 
and demand for 1919, as compared with an estimated 
surplus at the time of the armistice of about two hun- 
dred eighty thousand tons. This shortage, however, 
was not felt in the first half of 1919 because, as already 
noted, this was the period of heaviest production and 
the supplies available for this period were far in excess 
of the prewar normal. The full impact of this world 
shortage came in the last half of the year, in which 
period the world beet-sugar production was not com- 
pensated by a correspondingly increased cane production. 
Moreover, the Javan surplus “carry over’”’ disappeared 
so rapidly that there was none of it available to alleviate 
conditions in the latter part of the year. 
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Thus the world’s sugar market during 1919 displayed 
astonishing lethargy and indifference in the first half of 
the year, while in the second half of the year the reverse 
condition developed. 


Conditions in the United States Which Obstructed the 
“ Demobilization”’ Process 


The above conditions in the world’s sugar market 
were accentuated by conditions in the United States 
which had the same general effect. Reference has 
already been made above to the remarkable stability 
of the sugar industry at the beginning of the year, in 
striking contrast to the condition in other industries 
at that time. But this very stability, so beneficent and 
desirable in many respects, had one distinct disadvan- 
tage; it discouraged the exercise of foresight on the part 
of dealers throughout the country. Normally, in 
the sugar trade, as in nearly all other forms of business 
enterprise, there is a speculative factor, an uncertainty 
as to the course of future prices which operates to create 
large “‘invisible’’ supplies all over the country. For 
there is always the strong probability of an increase in 
the price of sugar in the second half of the year, when the 
heavy summer and fall demand sets in. But in 1or1o, 
with the price fixed at a definite level for the entire year, 
through Government intervention, there was no incentive 
to purchase for more than immediate need. Refiners, 
observing this slow movement of their refined sugar, 
wrongly interpreted it as an indication of a reduced 
consumption, which might ultimately result in a break 
in the market. The Board, therefore, could not at that 
time obtain the consent of the refiners to annul or 
liquidate its contract with them, although such annul- 
ment was absolutely necessary if a return to prewar 
conditions were aimed at. 

Another unfavorable factor was the prevalence of 


- 
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industrial unrest in the country, which affected the 
longshoremen and the shipping crews. The rumors 
of impending strikes along the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
board were sufficient in themselves to cause anxiety on 
the part of buyers. These rumors, however, were 
followed by actualities, — one strike lasting three weeks, 
—— so that buyers became exceedingly worried at certain 
times and deluged refiners with orders. In the latter 
part of the year, the market was influenced by another 
unfavorable factor, the 1920 prospects. Buyers were 
beginning to turn their thoughts to the coming year’s 
supplies and prices. Some buyers felt that if the Govern- 
ment would continue control in 1920 and purchase the 
1920 Cuban crop as in the year previous, there need be 
less concern about the following year’s supplies than if 
there was to be a free market. On the other hand, 
others believed that without Government control, 
refiners could best ‘anticipate their future requirements, 
as in prewar times, and purchase sufficient quantities 
of Cuban raws for early delivery, say in December, 
191g, or January, 1920, and thus eliminate any anxiety. 
In either case, with definite action to assure 1920 sup- 
plies taken, the market would have exhibited its normal 
inactivity in the winter months, after the heavy summer 
and fall demand had been supplied. An official an- 
nouncement was therefore awaited by the sugar trade 
as to the policy of the United States Government for 
1920. Nosuch notice was, however, forthcoming. The 
details of the transactions and activities of the Board 
in this matter are given in another chapter. It is only 
necessary to note here that the delay in establishing a 
definite Government policy resulted in exciting buyers 
and in a further inflation of demand at the one season 
of the year when supplies are always lowest. 
Accordingly, the result of the foregoing considerations 
was that while in the first half of the year it was im- 
possible to liquidate or annul the refiners’ contract 
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because of the probability of a sudden decline in the price 
of sugar, in the second half of the year, it was just as 
impossible to accomplish that end because of the exist- 
ence of an abnormal demand and an over-excited market. 


The Resultant Problems from Above Conditions 


The conditions above noted, both in the world generally 
and in the United States specifically, created several 
serious problems, the attempts at solution of which not 
only put aside for the time being any hope of releasing 
existing Government control of the industry, but even 
caused the reimposition of restraints already discarded. 

The first problem was the maintenance of the basic 
nine cent price, established on September 9, 1918. In 
the first half of the year, with refiners’ supplies ac- 
cumulating, there was pressure to lower prices as a 
stimulus to the trade and to consumers to increase 
purchases. But in the second half of the year with the 
supplies available much below the domestic demand 
and with foreign countries clamoring for supplies, just 
the reverse was true—it was extremely difficult to 
hold the price down, particularly after the sugar had 
passed out of refiners’ hands. The second problem, 
perhaps more trying than all others, was the adjustment 
of available supplies to the demand. In the first part 
of the year, it was necessary to arrange for the dis- 
position of a rapidly accumulating surplus, while under 
the conditions of ‘‘inflated’’ demand in the second half 
of the year, absolute depletion of supplies was threatened. 

The full impact of the influences outlined above tending 
to the creation of a surplus of supplies for the first part 
of the year was felt in the United States by the beginning 
of April. From that point on, refiners’ stocks of raw 
sugars began to mount rapidly, the maximum point 
being reached on May 24, when stocks were 230,327 
long tons as compared with 155,963 tons on the cor- 
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responding date in 1918. Several cargoes of Porto 
Rican sugars (8,138 long tons) arrived at Atlantic ports 
early in April which refiners found thernselves unable 
to absorb. In fact one refiner had about $50,000,000 
tied up in his raw and refined sugar at this time. 

The Board found itself confronted with two alter- 
natives: either to reduce the basic price slightly in the 
hope that such action would provide an incentive to the 
trade to anticipate future needs, or to adopt a policy of 
storing large quantities of sugar at its own expense in 
warehouses throughout the country, pending the time 
when the domestic and foreign demand would increase. 
The former alternative was undesirable, first, because 
under the abnormal economic conditions of this period, 
the trade would have interpreted a decline in price as 
prima facie evidence of a weak market, so that a result 
opposite to the one intended would have happened ; that 
is, buyers would await a further decline in price before 
anticipating their summer requirements. Secondly, any 
such decline in price would have been an act of bad faith 
and breach of contract between the Food Administration 
and the domestic producers of sugar, since the contract 
with the beet-sugar producers, drawn up under war 
conditions, called for a basic nine cent price. Finally, 
sugar was already selling at a far lower price in the 
United States than in any of the countries abroad and 
any further increase of this differential was undesirable 
from many points of view. The Directors, therefore, 
adopted the latter alternative and decided to purchase 
surplus sugars as they came to the United States on 
regular terms, for allocation later to the refiners when 
the domestic demand improved, meanwhile storing them 
on lighters at the expense of the Board. About $60,000 
was thus expended by the Board in storage expenses be- 
fore the surplus Porto Rican sugars could be entirely 
disposed of. 

Meanwhile, however, the continuous movement of 
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Porto Rican sugars to the United States was interrupted 
somewhat, at the peak of the producing season. The 
Cuban producers, also at the peak of production, were 
anxious that more shipping be provided for them and 
pointed to that clause in their contract with the Board 
which provided that two per cent of the crop be shipped 
during December, 1918, “‘the balance in approximate 
equal monthly shipments from January to November, 
both inclusive.” 

The Board then adopted the following procedure: 
first of all, it obtained the codperation of various Govern- 
ment bureaus, the Department of Commerce, the War 
Trade Board, and the State Department, so that the 
foreign representatives of these departments notified 
the Sugar Equalization Board of any possibilities for the 
sales of either raw or refined sugar abroad; secondly, 
some raw sugars were sold to various foreign countries, 
f.o.b. Cuba, out of the two-thirds portion of the ex- 
portable crop belonging to the United States;! thirdly, 
the Board notified the Royal Commission that it would 
be necessary for them to take most of their sugar, which 
they were refining on toll in the United States, as quickly 
as possible, in order to allow an unrestricted use of the 
refiners’ capacity for the large domestic trade which 
was bound to come later in the year, when no beet and 
Louisiana sugars would be available to help meet the 
demand ; finally, the Board issued public notice through 
a general news release stating the situation plainly, 
urging the consumers to anticipate their summer wants 
lest a shortage be brought about the latter half of the 
year when a demand developed everywhere simul- 
taneously. The text of this notice is here given because 
of the fact that it was prophetic in many ways. This 
notice was released through the office of the Food Ad- 
ministration: | 


1 These sales amounted to 133,603 tons. See page 80 above for details as 
to destinations of the sugar shipped. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE UNITED States Foop ADMINISTRATION 
115 Broadway, New York, 
April 14, 19109. 


The Food Administration urges upon dealers in refined sugar 
the desirability of their replenishing their stocks now, to insure 
against the possibility of local shortages, particularly in the 
Eastern part of the country later on, when the demand comes 
for canning. This demand may be further accentuated by the 
expected increase in consumption of sugar and its products in 
candy and sweet drinks as a result of prohibition. 

The Food Administration i is particularly eager that a full supply 
of sugar should become available to home canners for preserving 
this summer’s fruits. Last season, on account of restrictions 
and difficulties in transportation, there was an unequal distri- 
bution of sugar which led to local shortages. This season the 
Food Administration fears that dealers may bring, about the 
same undesirable situation unless they replenish their stocks now. 

The foreign demand for sugar this year is estimated at 650,000 
tons, as compared with 150,000 last year and a normal of 50,000 
tons. Of this year’s European requirements, 550,000 tons have 
already been contracted for. This sugar will go forward in the 
first nine or ten months of the year instead of being spread over 
twelve. Ships have already been allocated for 60 per cent of 
the amount. The foreign buyers are already taking steps to 
insure their getting their sugar, and if the American local buyers 
do not exercise similar precautions and continue to refrain from 
buying, they will find themselves unable to secure the sugar they 
will require later on, during the large consuming months from 
June 1 to October 1, since the refiners’ ability to deliver is limited 
by their daily refining capacity, which will be taken to meet their 
foreign contracts. 

There is not, in the opinion of the Sugar Equalization Board 
officials, any actual shortage of sugar now and no prospect of one, 
at least before next fall, but, on the other hand, there is no pros- 
pect of any material change in price that would justify merchants 
in/ delaying their buying orders. The price of sugar to-day in 
the United States is lower than that in any European country 
(except Denmark, where there is a special situation). Against 
our 10 cents per pound, prices in Europe vary from 12 cents to 45 
cents. 


Such were the efforts of the Sugar Equalization Board 
to cope with the situation as it developed at this point. \ 
Suddenly there developed the change in the entire world 

) 
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situation noted above: first of all, reports came from 
Java, Japan, Formosa, and India, indicating that sugar 
crops there had declined seriously as compared with 
the expectations at the beginning of the year; secondly, 
the beet supplies were reported as having been completely 
used up in Europe and the 1920 crop was not to be 
available until September; thirdly, the summer demand 
developed all over the world, simultaneously due to the 
usual needs for preserving fruits, canning, soft drinks, 
ice creams, etc. In the United States the demand was 
increased by the intensified activity in canning of 
vegetables and fruits, resultant from the special training 
in these directions during the war; by the restoration of 
the so-called ‘‘non-essential’’ sugar-using industries; 
by the extension of prohibition throughout the United 
States, and other causes. 

It must not be forgotten that all these factors operated 
at a time when the dealers in the United States were 
operating on the barest margin of stocks. Moreover, 
no Louisiana sugar was available in the South, since the 
entire crop had been disposed of and no new crop was 
to be available until November; also the old crop beet 
sugar was practically exhausted and no new crop in any 
consequential amount could be expected until August. 
Thus the heavy demand from Europe, particularly from 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy, and the heavy 
demand in the United States came at the worst period 
of the year, when the entire supply had to be produced 
through the refineries, and the capacity of the re- 
fineries was strained to the utmost. Shipments were 
thus delayed owing to this “peak load” congestion, with 
further complications due to railroad delays. Abruptly 
and simultaneously sugar buyers realized that the price of 
sugar would certainly not drop, but on the contrary, 
were it not for the restraining hand of the Government, 
prices would certainly soar. Since no one knew how 
long the Government intended to control the sugar 
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. industry, it was clear that if supplies of sugar were. to . 
be obtained with reasonabdie orcimptness: ‘and’ at’ fair’ 
prices, it was important to place orders for as much 
sugar as possible immediately. Orders then poured 
in at the various refineries until they were completely 
deluged. ‘The situation, bad as it was, was made worse 
by the psychologic effect of the rumors of an impending 
longshoremen’s strike at the port of New York, which 
became an actuality in July. Buyers became very 
anxious about their future supplies when confronted 
with the stoppage of marine traffic between Porto Rico 
and Cuba and New York. A panic-stricken market 
was then the result and no control of demand was 
possible. In short there resulted a “run” on the nation’s 
sugar bank. 


CHAPTER VII 
REIMPOSITION ‘OF WAR-TIME RESTRICTIONS 


‘Restrictions on Export and Distribution 


CONFRONTED with the above perplexing situation 
in the sugar market, the Board directed its efforts to 
ameliorate conditions! The obvious thing was to in- 
crease the domestic supply at once, and since there was 
no machinery in existence to restrict consumption this 
could be done only by eliminating exports. For there 
were no supplies available except such sugars as were 
coming from day to day from sources outside the United 
States. The simplest thing would have been the re- 
imposition of an embargo on all exports of sugar from 
the United States, such as was in effect during the war. 
The Board found upon investigation that legal authority 
for such action was doubtful; moreover the War Trade 
Board was practically out of existence and the Food 
Administration organization was about dissolved.t’ In- 
stead of an embargo, the President of the Board re- 
quested refiners, as a patriotic act, to cease selling or 
shipping any sugar abroad for the time being, including 
the sugar refined on toll for the Royal Commission, with 
the exception of such contracts as were outstanding 
and which had to be liquidated. The effect of this 
voluntary agreement by refiners is to be noted in the 
following figures : 


1See Appendix, Exhibit 17, for letter from the President of the Board to the 
War Trade Board urging imposition of embargo on export of sugar, page 229. 
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TABLE SHowinc Exports (Exciustve RoyaL Commission) 
CONTRACTED FOR BY REFINERS PRIOR TO JULY 15, AND 
AMOUNTS ACTUALLY SHIPPED THEREAFTER 


CONTRACTED FOR SHIPMENT IN | AMOUNT CONTRACTED FOR ActTuaL SHIPMENT 
MontTH oF (Lonc Tons) (Lone Tons) 

vars eee 209,262 24,293 
SuISUSE NM. Calas ee ee 26,290 20,755 
meptember.. 27/0, */.. 7 19,558 20,622 
October ae = a0 13,345 9,257 
November. oF ai 7 3,500 20,194 
December hs ss ‘I,000 + inpahere) 

he No) 2 a 92,055 96,230 


The above table shows that the amount shipped was 
practically equal to the amount contracted for, thus 
demonstrating that practically no sales were made after 
July 15. 

The exhibit in relation to the Royal Commission ex- 
ports is even more significant : 


TABLE COMPARING SCHEDULE OF SHIPMENTS FOR ROYAL 
CoMMISSION SUGARS WiTH ACTUAL SHIPMENTS 


Monta SCHEDULE SHIPMENTS 
eat eet) on es 22,000 — 
Hebpriarvas. slots) o* 36,000 9,141 
Mianchieytie te. ots: 53,000 21,026 
Avot Wea Vranas eee 63,000 64,303 
DEON ok eee cs 2). a's Wed 55,000 73,591 
pJlitlic=e ator Ramee 5.) soe ne 55,000 74,950 
Hes ote cee ls 45,000 40,810 
ANVOCUES IS Seg) dee now Ainflorclony | 1,490 
Septembere. fi ““\2 35,000 12,800 

October ae as: 4: 35,000) a 50,710 
INovembéers, «.). | 42- 34,000 39,075 
Decemben ey = fs. fal: — 59,7604 

otaliey pele hs 500,000 447,750 
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It will be noted that July exports of Royal Com- 
mission sugars dropped to almost half of the June ex- 
ports, while for August and September the amounts 
were practically negligible. It must be remembered 
that the raw sugar from which the above refined sugar 
was made, belonged to the Royal Commission, and the 
effect of stopping these exports was to release an equiva- 
lent amount for United States consumption. The 
amount so borrowed from the Royal Commission had 
to be returned ultimately, either from Cuba in raws 
or from the United States in refined. Accordingly, 
unlike the stoppage of the exports to the other countries 
as in the preceding table, the effect of which was to add 
to the domestic supplies, the effect of this embargo on 
Royal Commission exports was of temporary advantage 
only. It can hardly be stated, however, in view of the 
above figures, that refiners did not do their part in meet- 
ing the troubled conditions which developed at this time, 
~-or.that they persisted in exporting sugar when the 
domestic trade was in dire want. 

A second measure aiming towards increasing the 
domestic supply was the arrangement made by the 
Board with the War Department for the purchase and 
distribution of about. 46,234,000 pounds of so-called 
surplus army sugars. In the distribution of thesesugars, 
the Board availed itself of the services of its Louisiana 
Sugar Committee at New Orleans; headed by R. E. 
Milling, to take care of the needs of the Southern dis- 
trict of the country. For the Eastern part of the coun- 
try, the American Refiners’ Committee at New York 
was utilized, while the Food Administration Sugar 
Distributing Committee at Chicago, the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company at San Francisco, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of San Antonio all 
functioned within their respective localities. The total 
quantity of sugar received and distributed by each of 
these bodies was as follows: 
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Louisiana Sugar Committee, New Orleans (Sugar 


in New Orleans) . . . 17,325,000 lbs. 
American Refiners’ Committee, ‘New York (Sugar 
in New York, Baltimore, and Atlanta) . . . 10,105,000 lbs. 


Food Administration Sugar Dis. Com., Chicago 
(Sugar in Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, and San 


Francisco) . . . 10,104,000 Ibs. 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Ref. Con San Fran- 

cisco (Sugar in San Francisco) . . . 7,700,000 Ibs. 
Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio (Sugar in 

SanvADLOMIO) see ey ens . 1,000,000 Ibs. 
Total amount of sugar received oe tHe War 

Department were me ean) Sle Rabrer eae hn 040.224. 00O"llnse 


The third measure to relieve the situation was the 
purchase by the Board of 320,000 bags (32,000,000 lbs.) 
of surplus beet sugar of the new crop in California for 
distribution in the territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Illinois-Indiana State Line and east of Lake 
Michigan. ‘This distribution was also handled bythe 
Food Administration Beet Sugar Distributing Com- 
mittee at Chicago. In the purchase of most of the above 
army and beet sugars, the Board adopted the policy 
of absorbing freight differentials, so that the sugar 
might reach the consumer on the basis of nine cents, 
seaboard basis, wholesale, for granulated. 

To avoid the evil consequence of the marine strike, 
the Sugar Equalization Board codperated with the 
Shipping Board and by means of the radio diverted to 
Cuba ships originally bound elsewhere, to obtain cargoes 
of raw sugar. However, the strike continued for so 
long a period that the evil results could be neutralized 
only in small measure. It was natural that the shortage 
should be first felt in the West and Middle West, since 
all old crop beet sugar had been consumed and the new 
crop was not forthcoming in large enough quantities 
for several months. Although complaints of acute 
conditions were not confined to this part of the country, 
but were quite universal, it is questionable whether the 
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situation could have been called a shortage, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, since there were sufficient sugars 
in sight to meet He than the normal requirements 
of the country, and’ refiners delivered larger quantities 
into domestic consumption each week than ever before 
in the history of the trade. It was simply that the de- 
mand situation was entirely out of hand at this time. 

There was hope, however, that by the middle of 
September, in view of the constant infiltration of new 
supplies following the settlement of the marine strike, 
the situation would improve considerably, particularly 
since new crop beet sugars would then be produced in 
large quantities, followed by the Louisiana production 
in November. Just about this time, however, a new 
factor which tended to make matters worse began to 
color the entire situation. Buyers were beginning to 
turn their thoughts to the 1920 prospects for supplies 
and prices. ‘The effect of this factor in the further in- 
flation of demand, at a time of the year when the 
market would have normally been quite inactive, has 
already been explained above. 

The resulting incessant demand upon the refineries 
began to threaten a complete depletion of the year’s 
supplies by the middle of October, if the rapid rate of 
movement of the refined sugar from the refineries were 
not checked somehow. Until September 1, 1919, al- 
though the supplies were never equal to the record break- 
ing demand, there was always sufficient raw sugar yet 
to come from the sources of supply to provide for a 
consumption far above normal. But so heavy was the 
movement of raw sugar in the three weeks September 1- 
September 20, that by September 20 the amount in 
sight was less than was actually received the preceding 
year, as the table on the following page shows. 

In view of the above situation, action to restrict con- 
sumption was imperative along the lines practiced dur- 
ing the war. On September 25, Mr. Zabriskie addressed 
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RAW SUGAR AVAILABLE FOR PERIOD SEPTEMBER 20- 
DECEMBER 31, 1919 AND 1918 


Unit : rae Tons 


EsTmaTeD TO ARRIVE | AcTUAL ARRIVALS SEPT. 
SOURCE SEPT. 20-DEC. 31, 1919 20-DEC. 31, 1918 
Cuba 383,000 322,703 
Hawaii . 57,000 117,860 
Porto Rico : 37,000 44,301 
Philippines and foreign 5,000 25,012 
Louisiana . ; 15,000 18,801 
etatace -.2 2: 497,000 5205277 


the following letter to the Chairman of the American 
Refiners’ Committee, Mr. James H. Post. 


In view of the present abnormal demand for sugar and the 
inability to keep pace with it, also considering the limited supply, 
it is the opinion of the Board that a committee on distribution 
should be organized by you, not only to stop duplication of orders, 
but to give such preferences as were suggested by the Food Ad- 
ministration somewhat on the order of the A-B-C-D-E class 
arrangement. 

Confectioners and candy manufacturers, for instance, ought 
to be cut down to so per cent of their last year’s requirements, 
bakers to 70 per cent and other less essentials regulated accord- 
ingly, while preference should be given to manufacturers of 
medicines, fruit preservers, condensed milk companies, etc. Our 
observation has been that candy manufacturers have not only 
had their supply of sugar but in many cases have anticipated 
their wants and been able to acquire sugar ahead at the expense 
of more essential industries. 


On September 30, Mr. Zabriskie appeared before the 
American Refiners’ Committee and requested that a 
sub-committee be appointed to supervise the distribu- 
tion of cane sugar by the Atlantic Coast and Gulf 
refiners, for the balance of the year, in accordance with 
the desire of the Board for an equitable distribution. 
Mr. Post appointed the following Committee : 
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Mr. J. A. McCarthy Mr. Charles Bruyn 
Mr. Edward Wemple Mr. Edward Y. Crossmore 
Mr. Frank C. Lowry, Chairman. 


This committee functioned continuously for the 
balance of the year, allotting sugars to the trade in the 
Eastern part of the country, with proper relation to the 
available supplies and the normal requirements of each 
purchaser. In order to add to the supplies available for 
the Eastern part of the country at this time, the Board 
purchased 615,000 bags of beet sugar (61,500,000 pounds) 
which were also distributed by the above committee. 

Similar action was taken on the Pacific coast, where, 
in spite of the new beet-sugar crop, a serious sugar 
famine was threatened. A ‘‘ Pacific Coast Sugar Equali- 
zation Committee’? was appointed, composed of the 
following members : 


Ralph P. Merritt, Chairman 
PoC. Drescher 

George M. Rolph 

W. H. Hannam 


The Western and the California and Hawaiian Sugar 
refineries; the Spreckels, the Union, and the Alameda 
beet companies all agreed to have their output distributed 
under the supervision of the above committee. A total 
of 738,936 bags (73,893,600 pounds) was distributed, of 
which 107,834 bags went to manufacturers and 631,102 
bags to the housewives. The cane sugar was sold at 
the price of nine cents (less 2 per cent for cash) while 
the beet sugar of the new crop not covered by con- 
tract was sold on a basis determined by the Department 
of Justice, in no case exceeding 123 cents plus freight 
charges to any interior points to the consumer. 

Another step in the direction of reéstablishment of 
wartime control was recourse to the zone system. In 
order to prevent the draining away of the cane sugar 
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supplies of the East, which were still on the old price 
basis of nine cents, while new crop sugars were on a higher 
level, the Board announced on October to, that after 
October 15, Atlantic and Gulf refiners would not be 
permitted to ship or deliver to any point west of Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo and north and west of the Ohio River. 
The beet-sugar producers and the Louisiana producers 
were not restricted to any particular zone, since the 
Board had no control over the new crops in these regions 
of the country. Such action was not essential, anyway, 
since unlike the Eastern parts of the country, there was 
a surplus in these producing regions owing to new crop 
production. 


Restriction on Prices 


It will be noted that in the matter of price there had 
been practically no change since the stabilization on 
September 9, 1918, at nine cents per pound for granu- 
lated. It may have been a puzzle to many, why, when 
faced with this abnormal demand of the last half of 
the year, the Board did not attempt to check it to some 
degree by increasing the price of sugar to the trade. 
Such action would have been inadvisable from several 
points of view. First of all, in view of the unusual 
economic conditions existing in the country at this time, 
particularly as manifested by the general extravagance 
prevalent, it was indeed seriously questionable whether 
any reasonable increase in price would curtail demand.! 
Secondly, inasmuch as the basic price of nine cents had 
been determined upon in September, 1918, as shown in 
the preceding pages, only after careful scrutiny of costs 
of production and was found to be sufficient to main- 
tain and even encourage production, a higher price 
would have yielded extortionate profits to many pro- 

1In this connection, it is pertinent to note that the great increase in the 


price of sugar following the release of Government control was not followed 
by any reduction in consumption directly. 
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ducers. Moreover, the domestic price was really de- 
termined by the price for Cuban raw sugar, which had 
been fixed by the contract made in 1918, and it was equal 
to the domestic price of nine cents for refined, with the 
Board absorbing a differential of 38 cents per 100 pounds. 
Unless the Cubans were to be given more for their sugar 
than was stipulated in the contract, there could be no 
increase in price, else the Board would be obliged to absorb 
a greater differential than the 38 cents per 100 pounds. 
The Board could hardly have found justification for 
such action, in view of the determination of the Govern- 
ment to force a lower price level for all commodities. 

While the Board thus continued its policy of main- 
taining the nine-cent level, many wholesalers and re- 
tailers, no longer having occasion to fear the practically 
defunct Food Administration, utilized the shortage 
conditions to charge abnormal prices for sugar. As 
soon as the Board became cognizant of these conditions, 
it took preventive action. Ata meeting of Directors on 
July 30, it was decided “‘that the officers of the corpora- 
tion be authorized to report cases of profiteering by 
dealers in sugar to the Enforcement Division of the 
United States Food Administration, with a recom- 
mendation that action be taken against such dealers 
in flagrant cases and that upon the request of the Food 
Administration any expenses connected with proceed- 
ings against such dealers should be paid by the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc.” 

Shortly after this, the whole problem of the rapidly 
increasing price level became a subject for governmental 
action and the President of the United States directed 
the Attorney General to attack the whole problem. 
The activities of the Attorney General in this matter 
are too well known to require exposition here. It will 
suffice to say th-+, the Sugar Equalization Board co- 
operated actively with the Attorney General in de- 
ciding fair wholesalers’ and retailers’ margins on sugar. 


CHAPTER VIII 
END OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


In the preceding chapter, the author endeavored to 
demonstrate how the Board reluctantly reimposed 
governmental wartime restrictions on the sugar in- 
dustry, because there was no alternative. Just as re- 
luctantly, the Directors, as early as July, turned to a 
consideration of plans for the following year. Un- 
doubtedly, the best procedure and the natural desire 
of the Directors was to wind up the affairs of the Board 
on December 31, 1919, and let the trade return to free 
market conditions, — if there were any probability that 
the trade, under the existing abnormal conditions in 
the sugar world, could assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding the American people with their large require- 
ments at a reasonable price. But the Board, in spite of 
its own desires, felt that it would be committing a serious 
error if it did not consider the whole problem carefully. 

On July 18, t919, a cable was sent by Mr. Zabriskie 
and Mr. Whitmarsh to Mr. Hoover calling his attention 
to the necessity for deciding on a policy for the coming 
year. Mr. Hoover cabled the following reply on July 23, 
IQIQ: 

i: For your own advice and transmission to the President. It 
is necessary to take important decisions as to the sugar control 
in the United States in order to anticipate the marketing of the 
new beet harvest and to settle policy with Cuka for the next 
year. You will recollect that last July I presented to you the 
view that either in event of continued war and the consequent 
shipping isolation of the East Indies sugar, or in the event of 
109 
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peace and the opening of new demands, there would be a world 
sugar shortage in the year 1919. I recommended that we form 
the Sugar Equalization Board to purchase the Cuban sugar crop 
jointly with the Allies and to arrange for equalization in marketing 
with the domestic sugar, in order to assure American supplies at 
reasonable prices and to eliminate speculation and profiteering 
and that the Board should secure a small margin in handling 
Cuban sugar to cover losses in the event of reverse on Atlantic 
shipping and to equalize freight and distribution costs. These 
things were done and to-day the United States is the only large 
nation possessing liberal supplies for the entire year and at a 
saving of four cents per pound under the world price or equal to 
about $25,000,000 per month saving to the consumer. These 
courses of action grew out of war disruption of supply and dis- 
tribution. Decision must now be made as to whether Congress 
should be recommended to legislate authority for the continua- 
tion of these measures over the year 1920, providing again for the 
purchase of the Cuban crop and the control of domestic production, 
stabilization of price, and distribution. The intrinsic situation is 
by no means clear as to the prospect of supplies and it is argued 
by many that there will be a continued shortage over the year 
1920, with attendant speculation and profiteering, unless action 
is taken. 

The matters to be considered are: (a) the crop prospects 
of the world, in which there is undoubtedly an increase over 
prewar in the Western Hemisphere and East Indies, but the 
European beet production (outside Russia) will be apparently 
twenty-five per cent short of prewar average, and although the 
Russian situation is unknown there are no exports likely; (6) the 
probable consumption of the world, as to which there is an un- 

‘doubted increase outside of Europe, especially in the United 
States, but with regard to Europe the limited buying power 
during the next year (unless there is very rapid economic recovery) 
will tend to restrain the non-essential use of sugar. 

The problem is also affected by (a) whether European Gov- 
ernments will continue their national buying and with national 
finance be in position to contract for national supplies for long 
periods in advance, to the prejudice of a free market and the 
ability of normal commerce to purchase on the same terms; this 
will probably depend upon whether the United States will allow 
credits to foreign countries to be used for such form of purchase ; 
(b) whether in the long view the adjustment of production to world 
necessity will not be more rapid under free operation of supply 
and demand, although there may be great fluctuations in the 
process of readjustment; (c) whether, from a social point of view 
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it is desirable to perpetuate great governmental control in com- 
merce now that the war interference of supply through short 
shipping, the necessity of control of cargoes, etc., has largely 
disappeared, even though speculation and profiteering may result. 
Any continuation of control will require action by Congress and 
it must embrace appropriations, the continuation of power to 
embargo, control of speculation, profiteering, and distribution. 
The alternative course to any action of the above character is 
for the Sugar Equalization Board to announce its cessation of 
control at an early date prior to the marketing season of domestic 
beet and cane sugars and to dispose of the remaining stocks from 
the old crop purchased by them at the market prices from day to 
day until they are exhausted. Owing to the delays in the Austrian 
Treaty it seems impossible for me to withdraw American control 
of railways, coal mines and transport of food in Central Europe 
before the middle of September without producing absolute chaos 
in that area, and therefore I will not be able to arrive home before 
that date. The determination of the sugar policies requires im- 
mediate consideration and my lack of intimate knowledge of 
American situation after eight months absence and my inability 
to leave here renders it impossible for me to be of useful service 
in the matter. I therefore suggest you request Mr. Zabriskie 
and Professor Taussig and the other members of the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board to present you their recommendations in the matter 
independent of myself. If as a result of your counsels you should 
decide to propose to Congress that the control be continued it is 
imperative that a new Chairman should be chosen in my place 
at once in order that he may be of assistance to Congress in legis- 
lation and that he should be in charge from the beginning, as I 
must in any event retire this autumn. As the new Chairman 
should be familiar with the problems and their past adminis- 
tration I would suggest he be chosen from the present directorate. 


Following hard upon receipt of the above cable from 
Mr. Hoover, the representatives of the Cuban Govern- 
ment, after some informal discussions, addressed a 
letter to Mr. Zabriskie, suggesting that negotiations 
be entered into by the Board for the Cuban crop of 
1920.1 The Directors gave serious attention to this offer 
and decided to lay the matter before the President of 
the United States. The text of the letter to the Presi- 


1 See Appendix, Exhibit 10, for text of this letter, page 233. 
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dent and the memorandum which was inclosed, is given 
here in full because of its intrinsic importance : 


AUGUST I4, 19109. 


Dear Mr. President: The Sugar Equalization Board is in 
receipt of a letter under date of July 29 from the Cuban com- 
missioners, tendering to the American Government the Cuban 
sugar crop for 1920. 

We deem it advisable that the Cuban commission should be 
advised at an early date as to whether our Government proposes 
to consider this tender. The authority of this Board does not 
extend beyond the purchase and distribution of this year’s sugar 
crop, and we venture to suggest the control of sugar for the com- 
ing year must now be determined. 

I am inclosing herewith a memorandum setting forth the sugar 
situation as it exists and such information as we possess concern- 
ing the prospects for the coming year and other points for your 
consideration in advising this Board as to the policy you desire 
to be pursued. 

The officers of the Board are prepared to furnish you with any 
further information that you may desire. 


MEMORANDUM 


The United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc., was in- 
corporated on the 12th day of July, 1918, under the laws of the 
State of Delaware. The organization of the Equalization Board 
was accomplished under the approval of the President of the 
United States, who subscribed for $5,000,000 of its capital stock 
(being the entire stock issued), which is now and has at all times 
been held for and on behalf of the United States. 

The plan of the Food Administration for regulation and control 
of the price of sugar and the distribution thereof for the year 
1917-18 in the United States, in view of the necessity for stimu- 
lation of production of domestic sugar, was not considered entirely 
sufficient for the year 1918-19, and thereupon it was concluded 
that the Equalization Board (under the approval of the Presi- 
dent) should endeavor to purchase the entire crop of 1918-19 
Cuban sugar, and thereby insure a regular and sufficient supply 
of sugar to the people of the United States at a reasonable price 
under then existing conditions. 

It must at all times be borne in mind that Cuban sugar is the 
main reliance of the people of the United States for their annual 
sugar supply, and while beet sugar and Louisiana cane is produced 
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in the United States, and the United States gets sugar from 
Hawaii and others of its possessions, yet the sugar from all such 
sources is entirely insufficient to meet the normal requirements 
of the people of the United States, and Cuban sugar has been and, 
so far as can be seen, will remain the largest single source of supply 
for the people of the United States for their annual requirements. 

On the 24th day of October, 1918, the Equalization Board 
entered into a contract with representatives of the Cuban Govern- 
ment and agents of various Cuban producers of sugar in the island 
of Cuba, under which the Equalization Board purchased sub- 
stantially all the raw sugar produced in the island of Cuba during 
the crop season of 1918-109. 

The Sugar Equalization. Board being duly authorized by said 
contract, resold one third of the Cuban raw sugar purchased by 
it as aforesaid to the Royal Commission of the United Kingdom, 
for the use of it and its allies and at the same price at which the 
raw sugar was purchased under the contract aforesaid. 

In furtherance of its plan of securing regular and sufficient 
supplies of sugar to the American people and the Army and Navy, 
at a reasonable price, even during the disorganized period of world 
trade, the Equalization Board, on October 24, 1918, entered into 
a contract with the refiners of sugar in the United States and 
Herbert Hoover, as United States Food Administrator, under 
which the refiners agreed to purchase, and the Equalization Board 
agreed to sell to the refiners their entire requirements of raw sugar 
for the operation of their refineries for the period beginning 
October 24, 1918, and ending December 31, 1919, and the re- 
finers agreed not to purchase any raw sugar from any person, 
country, or source of supply, during the said period, other than 
from the Equalization Board. The price to be paid by the re- 
finers for the raw sugar is 7.28 cents per pound, 96° average 
polarization (duty, if any, paid) delivered at refinery, and the 
refiners to sell all sugar refined by them at a price not more than 
1.54 cents per pound wholesale of refined sugar, f. 0. b. refinery, 
above the price of 7.28 cents per pound paid to the Equalization 
Board, the result being a wholesale price of sugar throughout the 
United States of not exceeding 9 cents per pound at refining points. 

It will be observed that under the terms of this contract each 
refiner agrees to conduct his or its export business under the 
direction of the Equalization Board and to export or distribute 
to the domestic trade such proportion of its refined sugars as the 
Equalization Board may direct. 

This contract was submitted to the Attorney General and his 
opinion was received to the effect that the contract was not in 
violation of any law of the United States. 
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By their terms, the three contracts aforesaid expire on the 
31st day of December, 1919. In view of the fact that the Equali- 
zation Board was incorporated and entered into the contracts 
aforesaid with the approval of the President of the United States, 
and that the entire stock of the Equalization Board is held by 
him for and in behalf of the United States, the members of the 
board of directors of the Equalization Board deem it proper to 
submit to the President this memorandum. 

1. By its purchase of the Cuban raw sugar the Equalization 
Board has been able to assure, up to this time, to the American 
people a regular and sufficient supply of refined sugar, and at a 
wholesale price not exceeding 9 cents per pound at refining points, 
being the lowest price for refined sugar in any country of the 
world. Occasional and temporary local shortages have occurred, 
due principally to the interruption of regular shipments of raw 
sugar from Cuba during the present marine strike, which occurred 
at the period of highest consumption. 

2. Out of the price at which the raw sugar was sold to the 
refiners, the Equalization Board has, up to this time, accumulated 
reserves of about $30,000,000, which belong to the United States, 
and but for the contracts aforesaid the Equalization Board be- 
lieves that the price for refined sugar to the American people 
would have been much higher and much more would have gone 
to the Cuban producers, the refiners, or to speculators, at the 
expense of the American people. 

3. There is to-day a world shortage of sugar. Demands are 
made from Europe and even from Japan for sugar which it is 
impossible to fill without creating a serious shortage in the United 
States, and from the information that the Equalization Board 
has been able to secure, it seems probable that the world sugar 
shortage for 1920 will be more acute than for the year 1919. . . . 

Conditions are so abnormal and the prospect of securing a 
regular supply of sugar at a reasonable price for the people of 
the United States for the year 1920 is so uncertain that the Equali- 
zation Board concludes, from a commercial point of view, that 
its duty requires it to suggest to the President that, in reply to 
the communication from the representatives of Cuban producers, 
negotiations be entered into for the purpose of securing the sugar 
required for the necessities of the people of the United States for 
the year 1920 from Cuba under somewhat the same arrangements 
as the Equalization Board was able to make with the Cuban com- 
missioners and producers and the refiners in the United States for 
the year ending December 31, 1919. This suggestion is made 
entirely from our consideration of the sugar situation from its 
standpoint of assuring the American people a regular supply at 
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a reasonable price and, of course, is subject to the general policy 
of the Government as to the advisability of continuing control 
and regulation of food commodities. 


A dissenting view was filed by one director, Dr. Frank 
W. Taussig, which was as follows: 


I regret not to be able to reach the same conclusion as the 
other members of the Sugar Equalization Board. I believe that 
no negotiation should be entered with the Cuban producers, and 
that the regulation and restriction of sugar prices should cease 
with the close of the present arrangement, December 31. 

It is true that the evidence now available points to a shortage 
of sugar in 1920 and to a possibility of prices in that year as high 
as those of 1919, or even higher. But no certain conclusions can 
be reached about the future. Prices of sugar will. be affected 
not only by the incoming supplies, but by the general political 
and monetary conditions of the whole world. The general level 
of prices in the United States and in other countries may be lower 
than it is now. Consumption may be reduced by changes in 
general business conditions or by restrictive measures in import- 
ing countries. The present recommendation of the board is that 
the United States (through the Board) should repeat a huge com- 
mercial venture, in the hope of protecting consumers and of in- 
curring no loss, but with the clear possibility of having to assume 
a loss. The operation would involve a guarantee by the Govern- 
ment of extremely high profits to the Cuban sugar planters, and 
also a virtual guarantee of similar profits to our beet-sugar pro- 
ducers, as well as to the planters of Louisiana, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico. It would necessarily lead to contracts with the sugar- 
refiners which would guarantee good profits to them also. No 
doubt in the absence of Government regulation all these producers 
might make profits higher still; but prediction as to the outcome 
one way, or the other can not be made with any confidence. 
Business of this kind may be undertaken by the Government under 
stress of war, but should cease now that we are at peace. 

Moreover, the regulation of the price of sugar cannot in my 
judgment stand alone. The whole relation of government to 
industry in time of peace is involved. If the price of sugar is to 
be specifically controlled, so should that of bread, of meat, of 
clothing. In the main we must look for a remedy to the natural 
development of production and to the return of the entire world 
to normal financial and economical conditions. 
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The Board received an acknowledgment of the above 
communication from the White House, but no reply 
from President Wilson. After a month had elapsed, the 
Board became anxious over the situation and under 
heavy pressure from the trade for a statement of a 
definite policy addressed another letter to the Presi- 
dent asking a reply to its former letter. Only an 
acknowledgment was received. On September 22, the 
Cuban representatives, in a letter to the Board,’ with- 
drew their offer previously made to negotiate for the 
1920 crop. On the following day, September 23, 1919, 
Mr. Zabriskie addressed this communication to the 
President : 


My dear Mr. President: The inclosed copy of a letter? from 
Messrs. Hawley and Rionda, representing the sugar producers of 
Cuba, is self-explanatory, and in view of the fact that about 
one third of the Cuban crop of next year has since been disposed 
of for export to countries other than the United States, we believe 
that the situation is out of hand. 

Therefore in order to protect the interests of the American 
consumer we have advised American refiners as to conditions, 
so that they may purchase raw sugar as per prewar times. 


Here then was a most important step towards de- 
control: refiners had been notified to purchase their raw 
supplies as in prewar times. 

The whole sugar situation then became subject to 
Congressional inquiry and action. On September 27, 
1919, Senator New submitted a resolution (66th Congress, 
1st Session, S. Res. 197)' “directing the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to investigate the 
shortage and price of sugar in the United States and so 
forth.” It is unnecessary here to go into the details 
of this investigation, the conflict between the opposing 
groups in the Senate and the recommendations of the 
Committee to Congress, which are all in the records of 
the Senate. It is only necessary to note that the net 


See Appendix, Exhibit 20, for text of this letter, page 234. 2 Thid. 
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result of this committee’s work was the final enactment 
of the McNary Bill on December 20, which was as 
follows: 


An Act 


To provide for the national welfare by continuing the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board until December 31, 1920, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that the 
President is authorized to continue during the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1920, the United States Sugar Equalization Board 
(Incorporated), a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Delaware, and to vote or use the stock in such corpora- 
tion held by him for the benefit of the United States or otherwise 
exercise his control over the corporation and its directors, in such 
a manner as to authorize and require them to adopt and carry 
out until December 31, 1920, plans and methods of securing, if 
found necessary for the public good, an adequate supply and an 
equitable distribution of sugar at a fair and reasonable price to 
the people of the United States. Sections 5 and 1o of the Act 
entitled, “An Act to further provide for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, as far as the same relates to 
raw or refined sugar, sirups, or molasses, are hereby continued 
in full force and effect until December 31, 1920, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 24 of said Act: Provided, That the 
provisions of this Act shall expire as to the domestic product 
June 30, 1920. And provided further, That the zone system of 
sale and distribution of sugar heretofore established by the 
said United States Sugar Equalization Board shall be abolished 
and shall not be reéstablished or maintained, and that sugars 
shall be permitted to be sold and to circulate freely in every 
portion of the United States. The termination of this Act shall 
not affect any act done or any right or obligation accruing or 
accrued, or any suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil 
case before the said termination pursuant to this Act; but all 
rights and liabilities under this Act arising before its termination 
shall continue and may be enforced in the same manner as if the 
Act had not terminated. Any offense committed and all penalties, 
forfeitures, or liabilities incurred prior to such termination may 
be prosecuted or punished in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this Act had not been terminated. 
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In the period of about three months which elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the hearings before the Senate 
committee and the final passage of the Bill by Congress, 
several notable steps towards de-control were taken by the 
Board in coéperation with the Attorney General’s office. 
On October 28, Mr. Zabriskie in a letter to Mr. Post, — 
chairman of the American Refiners’ Committee, — urged 
that refiners sell any supplies of new crop sugar (which 
were all purchased on a higher basis than the old crop 
Cuban) to the sugar-using industries and to sell the old 
crop sugars to the channels of trade leading to the retail 
grocer in order that the housewives might obtain the small 
amounts of the lower priced old crop sugars which were 
still to come from Cuba. Inasmuch as the sellers of 
these new crop sugars, which were mostly small parcels 
of Brazilians; Peruvians, and other full-duty sugars, 
desired prices of at least fourteen or fifteen cents duty- 
paid, there was some hesitation on the part of the trade 
to buy lest the Attorney General consider these prices 
evidence of profiteering. Accordingly, to prevent these 
sugars seeking other markets abroad, the Board informed 
the Attorney General’s office of the situation, and re- 
ceived in reply the assurance that the Department of 
Justice would not trouble purchasers of these higher 
priced sugars, provided that there were no unreasonable 
margins in the resale thereof to domestic consumers. 
This incident was definitely indicative. of the change 
from a specialized control over sugar prices by a Govern- 
ment corporation originally created to regulate that on 
industry only, to a general regulation by a departmen 
of the Government whose powers were applied uniform 
to all industries. Other steps in this direction were tffe 
activities of the Attorney General in relation to the new 
crop beet sugar prices and new crop Louisiana cane sugar. 

Concurrent with the release of price control (except- 
ing that over the refiners’ price on the remnant of the 
old crop Cuban sugars) import control was released. 
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On November 8, 1919, the War Trade Board Section 
of the Department of State announced that after Novem- 
ber 10, 1919, free importation of sugar would be allowed 
from all countries except Cuba and Bolshevik Russia. 
Supplementing this action, upon the expiration of the 
Cuban agreement on December 1, 1919, it was announced 
that free importation of sugar would be allowed (ex- 
cepting, of course, Bolshevik Russia). On December 31, 
1919, the contract with the refiners expired and Govern- 
ment control of the sugar industry through the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board became a matter of 
history. 

In the meantime, the McNary Bill had been passed 
to the President for his signature. After obtaining the 
opinion of the Directors of the Board on the measure * 
President Wilson signed the Bill on December 31, 1919, 
but issued a statement on the same date to the effect 
that he did not deem it advisable to fe the authority 
conferred upon him by the Bill,go*have the Board pur- 
chase and distribute the 1920 Cuban crop. A few days 
later, the following lengthy statement was made public 
at the White House, giving in detail the opinion of the 
President : 


On the basis of the facts presented and the conclusions 
reached by the Sugar Equalization Board, the President has 
decided that the authority conferred by the McNary sugar act, 
passed December 20, so far as it involves the purchase and dis- 
tribution of the Cuban crop by the Government, should not be 
exercised. 

The matter of repeating the operation of the Government’s 

urchasing and controlling the Cuban sugar crop for another 

ar under war powers came up for active consideration in August, 
Te19. At that time there was an expectation that the treaty 
of peace with Germany would be ratified within a reasonable time 
and that peace conditions would reappear. There appeared to 
be a very definite view on the part of Congressional leaders that 
the exercise of war power should not be extended another year. 


1See Appendix, Exhibit 21, for the letter and memorandum giving the 
Board’s viewpoint on the McNary Bill, page 236. 
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There was dissent by one member of the Board of Equalization 
from the conclusion reached at that time by the majority of the 
Board that the control should be further exercised. His view 
was that it was desirable to return to normal conditions and that 
a beginning in respect to sugar should be made. The majority 
of the Board was definitely of the opinion that the Cuban crop 
should not be bought unless it was clear that its powers of con- 
trol over sugar would be effective, and this could not be made 
certain without action by Congress. 

The President had not reached a conclusion in the matter 
when he started on his Western trip and was taken ill. On 
October 3, the Equalization Board, through its President, ex- 
pressed to the Senate Committee its view that the Cuban crop 
for 1920 should and could be purchased provided the powers of 
control heretofore exercised by the Board were continued in 
full until December 31, 1920, thus enabling the Board to see that 
the consumers should secure refined sugar at a reasonable price. 
The Board at that time felt it could renew its contract with the 
Cuban and American producers, as well as with the refiners. 
No action was taken by the Congress until December 20. 

Conditions have now so changed that the members of the 
Board do not believe that action by it under the provisions of 
the Act of Congress referred to offers a solution of the problem of 

~.... securing a regular supply of sugar for the people for the year 1920 
at a reasonable price. The Board has had no contract with the - 
Western beet or the Louisiana sugar cane producers for the new 
1919-20 crop, which began to come into the market in the fall and, 
therefore, from about October 15 the control which the Board 
could exercise applied only to the remainder of the 1919 Cuban 
sugar crop which it had purchased and which was deliverable 
on or before November 30, 1919. A considerable quantity of 
the Cuban crop of 1920 has already been sold overseas and to 
American refiners. One of the elements which helped materially 
to make the Board’s action for the 1919 crop effective no longer 
exists. The Board was able to deal with the unified Cuban sell- 
ing agency for the 1919 crop and to secure and control the entire 
crops. 

Now there is no person or committee authorized to sell the 
balance of the 1920 Cuban crop. Therefore, if the Government 
of the United States through the Board should appear in the 
Cuban market as a purchaser of the sugar it would have to buy 
-in individual lots, to compete with private buyers, and the tendency 
would be to strengthen the market and further increase the price. 
Furthermore, it would be compelled to buy sugar at the time of 
the most adverse market conditions and maximum prices and to 
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seek to stabilize the price on the basis of this maximum or risk 
a very considerable financial loss. . 

Furthermore, the Act of Congress limits the control of the 
Board over domestic sugars to June 30, 1920, and should the 
Board succeed in purchasing a large quantity of Cuban sugar for 
delivery throughout the year 1920, the Board would find itself 
in the position of trying to maintain a uniform, reasonable price 
over the whole country with no control whatsoever over the large 
quantities of sugar from Hawaii and Porto Rico, which come in 
mainly after June 30, and over the new Louisiana cane and 
Western beet sugars, and this too at the time of the year when, 
if at all, absolute control of all sugars by the Board would be 
essential. 

In addition, the Act forbids the Board from putting into 
effect its present system of zone distribution, under which con- 
sumers get their supply from the nearest and most convenient 
points of production. This system was most useful during the 
year 1919 in effecting a fair distribution of the available sugar. 
The conditions in the United States in respect to sugar are such 
for January, February, and March that there would be little hope 
of the Board’s being able to reduce the price of sugar by purchasing 
the Cuban crop and attempting to reéstablish control of the 
industry. It is possible that when the flow of raw sugars from 
the large crops of Cuba and Porto Rico reaches its peak in March 
and April prices may be somewhat reduced. The refiners’ price 
is now 15.20 per pound wholesale, which is a considerable reduc- 
tion from the first offerings of sugar refined from new cane sugars. 
The offerings of refined sugars for February deliveries are at 
13.50 cents per pound wholesale, with still further reductions for 
March, which indicates a tendency in the industry towards settling 
down to normal conditions. 

The recent Act keeps alive the licensing power of the Board, 
providing that whenever the President shall find that any storage 
charge, commission, profit or practice of any licensee is unjust or 
unreasonable or discriminatory or unfair he may order the dis- 
continuance of the same and, if necessary, find what is a just and 
fair charge, profit or practice. This power will be invoked if 
necessary and exercised in codperation with the Department of 
Justice, will be of assistance in preventing profiteering. 

Apparently the supply of sugar available for consumption 
in the United States will be sufficient to meet the demands of 
the consumers, even on the present unnecessary large basis of 
consumption. The United States, it is estimated, consumed 
in 1919 about 92 pounds for each person as against a normal 
consumption of 85 pounds. It consumed 600,000 tons of sugar 
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more than in 1918 and 300,000 tons more than were ever used 
in the history of the country. It consumed, therefore, over 
9,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, or slightly more than 4,500,000 
tons.! Of this, it normally produces 1,000,000 tons. The Cuban 
crop is unusually large — about 4,800,000 tons. The crops for 
Louisiana, the West, Porto Rico and Hawaii will aggregate ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 tons. Of the Cuban crop, it is estimated 
that the Allies will take approximately 1,250,000 tons. They 
might take more but for the fact that their aggregate purchasing 
power is limited and they must use it not only for sugar but for 
many other foodstuffs and many raw materials and manufactured 
commodities. It is apparent, therefore, that the amount of sugar 
from which America draws her supplies will be large... . 


Shortly after the issuance of the above statement the 
President of the Board addressed the following letter 
to the President of the United States notifying him that 
the Board was proceeding with the liquidation of its 
affairs with complete dissolution as its aim, since there 
was no further function for it to perform. 


JANUARY 16, 1920. 
To His Excellency 
The President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. President: 

The Board is in receipt of the statement from the White House 
dated January 3, 1920, advising us that the President had de- 
cided not to exercise the authority given him by the McNary 
Act in respect to the purchase and distribution of the present 
Cuban raw sugar crop. In this policy the members of the Board 
concur for the reasons stated in our communication to Secretary 
Houston of January 2d. 

The Sugar Equalization Board was created primarily for the 
purpose of purchasing and distributing the 1918-19 raw sugar 
crop. This has now been completed. In view of the decision 
from the White House, the members of the Board conclude that 
there are no further duties for it to perform, except to proceed 
with the liquidation of its affairs in preparation for a dissolution. 
The Board is acting accordingly. 

In the statement from the White House referred to, we find the 
following in reference to the McNary Act: 


1 Short tons, : 
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“The recent Act keeps alive the licensing power of the Board.” 

We desire to point out that the Board has never had the power 
of licensing and the other methods of control given originally 
by the Food Control Act and continued in part by the McNary 
Act through the year 1920. The operations of the Sugar Board 
have been based on voluntary arrangements and agreements with 
producers and refiners and without the use of any licensing au- 
thority. The licensing and other control methods of the Food 
Control Act were in the Food Administration, and some months 
ago were lodged in the Department of Justice. That Depart- 
ment now has the sole authority in respect to licensing, hoarding, 
profiteering and unfair practices, over all foods including sugar, 
and these administrative and regulatory powers are now being 
exercised by it; it could also establish a rationing plan if such 
drastic control seems to the Government advisable. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Geo. A. Zabriskie, 
President U. S. Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. 


A reply was received on January 30, 1920, from 
Mr. Tumulty, acting on behalf of the President, stating 
that in view of all the circumstances, it seemed proper 
to proceed with the liquidation of the Sugar Board. 

There remained at this date, January 30, 1920, but 
two vestiges of the war time control of the industry. 
First, dealings in sugar futures on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange had not yet been resumed. These 
operations in futures, it will be recalled, had been sus- 
pended by Mr. Hoover on August 16, 1917. Secondly, 
the statistical control of the sugar industry which had 
existed all through 1918-19 was still in operation. 
Following an exchange of communications among the 
Board, the Attorney General, and the Board of Managers 
of the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, trading 
in sugar futures was reéstablished on February ,16, 
1920. The trade rules, however, were amended by the 
Board of Managers so that daily fluctuations were 
restricted to one cent per pound as compared with the 
close of the previous day and also between the high and 
low prices for any one day. | 
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Although the Board’s contract with the refiners ex- 
pired on December 31, 1919, and it had no legal power 
to compel refiners to make statistical reports, it was 
deemed best to request them to continue submitting 
their usual reports of weekly receipts, stocks, and 
meltings until it was ascertained definitely what powers 
under the McNary Act the President of the United 
States wished the Sugar Board to exercise. One refiner, 
however, refused to make reports and since it became 
clear by the end of January that the only task facing 
the Board was that of liquidation, the system of reports 
was discontinued at the end of February. 

By March first, therefore, all evidence of Government 
control had been removed and the sugar industry was 
subject only to those provisions of the Lever Act which 
the Attorney General enforced upon all food industries. 
At the present writing the various branches of the trade 
are functioning as in prewar times, while the Sugar 
Board is in process of liquidation. As an evidence of 
this restoration to normal conditions, it is of interest to 
note the trend of sugar prices. In the latter part of 
December, t919, Cuban new crop raws were being sold 
at 13.55 cents per pound, duty-paid, while present quo- 
tations are at 10 cents, showing a decline of about 35 
cents from the high record then established.! 


1 Since the above was written the duty-paid price of Cuban raws soared to 
$23.57 per hundred pounds and then dropped to $13.04. Whether this is a 
temporary or permanent level for the balance of the crop year, is at present 
writing uncertain. The cause of this unprecedented increase isa decline in the 
crop of about 700,000 tons on account of a serious drought. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONCLUSION 


In the preceding pages, the work of the Food Ad- 
ministration and the Sugar Board has been given in 
detail, showing the manner in which mobilization of the 
sugar industry for war purposes was effected and how 
the restoration to prewar conditions was finally brought 
about in the face of extremely trying economic and 
political conditions. It is now possible to summarize 
and evaluate in some degree the policies and activities 
of the Food Administration and the United States 
Equalization Board in their control of the sugar in- 
dustry and trade. 

In 1918, when conservation of sugar was a necessity, 
the Sugar Board, in codperation with the Food Admin- 
istration, through supervision of distribution, brought 
about a saving of about 600,000 long tons or about 
1,300,000,000 pounds. But in i919, when the war 
emergency no longer compelled conservation measures, 
the Board provided about 400,000 tons more than the 
previous maximum record for consumption in the United 
States and about 600,000 tons more than the normal 
consumption of the preceding five years. Owing to the 
depleted supplies in 1918, on the one hand, and the 
abnormal demand for sugar in 1919, on the other hand, 
a shifting of supplies from regions of plenty to regions 
of scarcity was imperative. Such measures were requi- 
site under the existing stabilized price conditions which 
prevented the normal movement of sugar from one region 
to another under the stimulus of higher prices in regions 
of scarcity. A total of 89,428 tons was thus moved. 
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The total quantity of sugar which was either directly a 
purchase of the Board or which came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board and was directly involved in its 
operations amounted to over 7,000,000 tons, having a 
value of over one billion dollars. 

It is important to note that in the face of a world 
shortage in production of about 2,000,000 tons the 
Sugar Board obtained for domestic consumption in 1919 
an amount equal to one-half of the world’s exportable 
surplus, or one-quarter of the world’s production for the 
year, whereas in normal times the United States con- © 
sumes only about one-fifth of the world’s production. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF REFINED SUGAR IN VARIOUS FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES AS OF JULY, 1919 


(Normal Rate of Exchange) 
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Yet in spite of this large demand and short supply, 
the consumer in the United States paid less for his sugar 
than the consumer in any country abroad except Den- 
mark. The table on the preceding page compares the 
wholesale price of refined sugar in the United States 
with the prices ruling in other countries in July, 1019. 
This table is illustrative of the situation during the entire 
war period. 

It is quite conservative to assume, judging by experi- 
ence since removal of control and from the above 
table of world prices, that the retail price of sugar under 
free market conditions would have averaged 15 cents per 
pound from January, 1918, to October, 1919, taking only 
the period when complete control existed. According 
to the figures of the Department of Labor, the average 
retail price in the United States for this period was 10 
cents per pound. On this basis, since the consumption 
for the period was about 6,700,000 long tons the saving 
effected reached the enormous total of $750,000,000 or 
over $7 per capita. Nor was the stabilized price unfair 
to producer or refiner, since as explained in detail above, 
determination of a proper price followed careful scrutiny 
of figures of costs of production submitted by producers 
and refiners and such prices were based on the acceptance 
of the principle that stimulation of production was emi- 
nently desirable. For example the beet farmers of the 
United States received an average price of $10 per ton 
for beets in 1918 as against $6.12 in 1916, an increase of 
63 per cent, while beet-sugar manufacturers received an 
average of $8.12 per 100 pounds in 1918 as compared 
with $6.98 in 1916, an increase of 16 per cent. Similar 
increases were obtained by the American refiners, the 
Louisiana sugar producers, the Cubans, the Hawaiians, 
the Porto Ricans, in accordance with their respective in- 
creasing costs. 

A few words as to the effect of Government control on 
sugar production will be pertinent. The production of 
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the United States and Cuba from prewar years to date 
are given in the following table: 


Unit: Long Tons 


Crop YEAR UNITED STATES sore Hawa CUBA TOTAL 


Louisiana Beet 
1914-15 | 216,696 | 646,257 |308,178|577,186)2,592,667/4,340,984 
IQI5-16 | 122,768 | 779,756 |431,335]529,895|3,007,915|4,87 1,669 
1916-17 | 271,339 | 734,577 |448,5671575,510|3,023,7 20|5,053,713 
1917-18 | 217,499 | 682,867 |413,9058/515,035|3,446,083/5,275,442 
1918-19 | 250,802 | 674,892 |362,618/538,913/3,071,776|5,799,001 
IQIQ—-20! | 103,202 | 650,000 |426,631|500,000|4,435,714/6,115,547 


The above figures show the tremendous increase in the 
production which resulted during the period of Govern- 
ment control in Cuba against which increase the slight de- 
creases in the other sources of supply were negligible. A 
much higher price than that which prevailed in 1918 and 
1919 might have conceivably increased production in the 
United States beet industry, Porto Rico, and Hawaii to 
the extent of a few hundred thousand tons, but the wiser 
policy was adopted of assuming a price level which would 
encourage production in the only source of supply where 
large increases could be immediately expected in response 
to relatively small price increases, that is in Cuba. 


Government control of the sugar industry and trade 
in the war period and in the year of reconstruction 
which followed, is an interesting example of wholesome 
and effective codperation between business, the general 
public, and a Government organization, functioning in a 
period of national stress and world upheaval. In order 
that the experiences and information derived in the 
period of control might not be lost to the general public, 
the Directors of the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board have authorized the publication of this book. 


Preliminary figures. 
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CONTRACTS BETWEEN THE PRODUCERS 
OR REFINERS AND THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


EXHIBIT 1 
AGREEMENT AS TO CUBAN SUGARS 
1917-1918 CROP 


Agreement entered into this 24th day of December, 
1917, in the City and State of New York, by and between 
the INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COMMITTEE of the UNITED 
STATES Foop ADMINISTRATION, a CUBAN COMMISSION and 
a CUBAN COMMITTEE FOR ARRANGING COMMERCIAL 
TERMS appointed by the President of the Republic of 
Cuba, AGENTS OF VARIOUS CUBAN PRODUCERS acting 
severally for the producers of sugar in the Island of 
Cuba, THE RoyaL CoMMIssION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY 
and REFINERS of sugar in the United States, acting 
severally, signatory hereto, WITNESSETH : 

WHEREAS, pursuant to an Act of Congress, duly ap- 
proved on the roth day of August, 1917, and an Executive 
Order of the President of the United States of the same 
date, the United States Food Administration has been 
created and Herbert Hoover has been appointed United 
States Food Administrator; and 

WHEREAS, the said United States Food Adminis- 
trator has appointed George M. Rolph, Earl D. Babst, 
William A. Jamison, Sir Joseph White-Todd and 
J. Ramsay Drake a Committee of the United States 
Food Administration called the International Sugar 
Committee, with headquarters in New York, to co- 
operate with The Royal Commission on The Sugar 
Supply, of London, England, and to arrange for the 
purchase of the imported raw sugar requirements of the 
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United States of America and of other Nations at war 
with Germany; and 
WHEREAS, all refiners of sugar in the United States 
have heretofore entered into contracts with the said 
United States Food Administrator, in the form of that 
annexed and marked Exhibit A,:to arrange for the pur- 
chase of raw sugar through the said International Sugar 
Committee and the sale of the same at a maximum re- 
fining margin, and the American Refiners’ Committee 
named in the said Exhibit has fixed the basis of propor- 
tionate distribution of the said sugar so purchased as is 
set forth in Exhibit B annexed hereto (both Exhibit A 
~. and Exhibit B are made a part hereof); and 
- WHEREAS, the President of the Republic of Cuba has 
appointed Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Ernesto Longa, 
Miguel Mendoza, Hannibal J. De Mesa and Jose M. 
Tarafa, a Cuban Commission to arrange for the sale of 
sugar produced in the Island of Cuba during the crop 
season 1917-1918 and has also appointed Robert B. 
Hawley and Manuel Rionda a Cuban Committee for 
_ Arranging Commercial Terms of sale of such sugar; 
, and 
WHEREAS, the said Cuban Commission have repre- 
sented that there is power.and purpose in the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba to co-operate in the es- 
tablishment of a stabilized price for a part or whole of 
the Cuban crop of 1917-1918, as well as for providing 
for its sale through and under the authority of a desig- 
nated entity, such as the International Sugar Com- 
mittee, and also to control by license the export of 
any Cuban sugar to any person, entity or country 
under specified terms and conditions, including price; 
and 
WHEREAS, the said International Sugar Committee 
and the said Cuban Commission in co-operation with 
the other parties hereto have arranged for the purchase 
and sale of sugar produced in the Island of Cuba during 
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the crop season 1917-1918, upon the terms and con- 
ditions hereinafter stated ; 

Now, THEREFORE, the parties hereto each for him- 
self for the part to be performed by him agrees as follows: 


I 


The said Cuban Commission will immediately procure 
that each and every producer of sugar in Cuba, desirous 
of availing himself of the terms and conditions of this 
agreement, shall duly authorize an agent in the City of 
New York (hereinafter called the Seller) to contract for 
and sell to the International Sugar Committee (herein- 
after called the Buyer) as it may require an estimated 
seventy-five (75) per cent of, or at the Buyer’s option as 
detailed herein, his or their output of sugar deliverable 
for export f. 0. b. at shipping ports in Cuba and c. & f. 
for United States ports proportionately as hereinafter 
stated ; said authority to be in writing and filed with the 
Buyer and shall state the name and location of factory or 
factories of the said producers and the estimated pro- 
duction of each during the crop season 1917-1918; it 
being understood that an estimated seventy-five (75) per | 
cent of the total amount of the sugar to be produced 
will aggregate about 2,500,000 tons of 2240 pounds each. 
The Buyer shall give the Seller a statement of the said 
authorizations. 


II 


Pursuant to the said authorizations the Seller agrees 
to sell and to deliver and the Buyer agrees to purchase 
and to receive as it may require raw sugar produced 
in the Island of Cuba during the crop season of 1917- 
1918 up to a quantity of 2,500,000 tons, of 2240 pounds 
each. 
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III 


About one-third of the aforesaid amount is purchased 
by the Buyer for the account of The Royal Commission 
on The Sugar Supply for shipment to Europe at the 
agreed prices of 4.60 cents per pound f. 0. b. Northern 
Ports, or 4.55 cents per pound f. 0. b. South Side Ports 
basis for 96° centrifugal sugar subject to all the con- 
ditions of the usual contract form of The Royal Com- 
mission on The Sugar Supply, a copy of which is hereto 
attached and made a part hereof. 

The Royal Commission on The Sugar Supply will use 
its best endeavors to have vessels in Cuba to ship this 
sugar as follows: 30/50,000 tons not later than Janu- 
ary 15, 1918; 50,000 tons not later than January 31, 
1918, and thereafter at the rate of about 80//100,000 
tons per month from February 1, 1918. 

The remaining two-thirds the Buyer agrees to pur- 
chase as it may require for the account of the United 
States refiners, parties hereto, and the Seller agrees to 
ship the same at the price of 4.98} cents per pound 
c. & f. to New York,//Philadelphia, subject to United 
States Refiners’ contract terms, a copy of which is 
hereto attached and made a part hereof, and subject to 
arrangement of freights. 

Shipments to the United States Ports are to be made 
as soon as possible and not less than 2 per cent of the 
amount during December, 1917; the balance in ap- 
proximate equal monthly shipments from January to 
November, 1918, both inclusive. 

The Buyer reserves the right to order larger quantities 
shipped in any month to the United States and to Europe 
if tonnage is obtainable and sugar is produced and 
available. 

IV 


The Seller agrees to the Buyer having the option to 
purchase part or all of any balance of sugar produced by 
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the Seller or his principals, and available at Cuban ports 
beyond the 2,500,000 tons named (not exceeding about 
one-third thereof for shipment to Europe), on the same 
terms and at the same prices of 4.983 c. & f. to New 
York /Philadelphia, and if for Europe, 4.60 north side 
Cuba and 4.55 south side Cuba f. o. b. 

Said options to be declared on or before the fifteenth 
days of June, July and August, 1918, respectively, the 
declaration at any date to be up to a quantity equal to 
10% of the 2,500,000 tons referred to herein, namely, 
250,000 tons; each producer represented by the Seller to 
participate in said options in proportion to his allotment 
of the original 2,500,000 tons. 

A further option is given by the Seller to be declared 
on or before August 15, 1918, for the balance of the crop 
already made or to be made by the Seller or his prin- 
cipals during the crop year 1918. 

In the event that the Buyer does not avail of the above 
options seriatim, then the Seller is free to dispose of any 
sugar not so taken, but always subject to the provisions 
of Paragraph 5 herein and to all other provisions of this 
agreement. In filling United States requirements the 
Buyer on equal terms agrees to take the sugar of the 
Seller in preference to other sugar except that produced 
in the West Indies, in the United States and its Insular 
Possessions. 


V 


At the request of the Cuban Committee for Arranging 
Commercial Terms, the following indented clause is 
made a condition hereof: 


This contract is negotiated in reliance on the 
representations of the Cuban Commission that all 
sugars of the 1917-1918 crop, shipped from the 
Island of Cuba, shall be by persons, firms or corpora- 
tions duly authorized and licensed by the Cuban 
Government, upon the express condition that they 
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shall not sell or deliver for export at any less prices | 
than the prices agreed upon herein, so long as there 
shall remain undelivered any portion of the 2,500,000 
tons or any balance covered by any of the options 
detailed herein. 


Tn the event of failure on the part of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to take said above action or in the event of the 
inoperation, rescission or suspension of such action, it is 
agreed that the Buyer shall have the right, immediately 
upon notice in writing to the Seller, to apply any lower 
prices established as to any bona fide sale for export from 
Cuba, to any portion of the said 2,500,000 tons or of any 
balance covered by any of the options detailed herein, 
remaining in and not cleared from Cuba. 

It is agreed, however, that sales with the consent of the 
Cuban Government may be made on terms not incon- 
sistent herewith to Spain or to Pan-American countries, 
up to a total of 50,000 tons. 


VI 


The parties obligated thereto will use due diligence and 
every effort to provide tonnage, but are released from re- 
sponsibility by acts or circumstances beyond their 
control. 


VII 


The Seller undertakes all lighterage charges and all 
customary shipping expenses, and also all Cuban taxes 
both domestic and export. 

The Seller also undertakes to pay all customary ex- 
penses, at the port of discharge, including a customary 
brokerage to be calculated on the average tons of Cuban 
sugar handled by brokers in the United States heretofore 
acting in their legitimate capacity as brokers in the three- 
year period of 1915-16-17. 
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The Seller further agrees to pay a commission of one- 
half of one per cent. on the part allocated to the account 
of The Royal Commission on The Sugar Supply. 


Vill 


In the event of any steamer being lost its cargo shall 
be settled on the Bill of Lading net weights and Cuban 
tests. 


IX 


Except as to any sugars for which steamers have been 
named for loading, this contract shall become null and 
void in the event that the existing state of war between 
the United States and Germany shall have terminated 
and the fact and date of such termination shall have 
been ascertained and proclaimed by the President of the 
United States. 

However and whenever this contract is terminated it is 
agreed that The Royal Commission on The Sugar Supply 
shall have the option (declarable within 10 days from such 
event) of carrying out in whole or in part the terms of 
this contract, including the options detailed herein, for 
that portion of the sugar allocated by the International 
Sugar Committee for shipment to Europe, and similarly, 
each refiner in the United States, party hereto, severally, 
shall have the option (declarable within 12 days from such 
event and assignable in whole or in part to any refiner 
party hereto) of carrying out the terms of this contract, 
including the options detailed herein, for its, or his, pro 
rata portion, as set forth in Exhibit B annexed hereto, in 
the percentages then determined thereunder, as well as 
the portion of any other party hereto who does not exer- 
cise his or its option as herein provided. 


x 


All matters of disagreement arising under this contract 
between the Buyer and the Seller which cannot be ad- 
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justed by them to their mutual satisfaction, shall be left 
to arbitration in New York. Each shall select one arbi- 
trator, and the two so selected shall select a third, and the 
decision of any two of said arbitrators shall be final and 
conclusive upon the parties hereto. Any expenses at- 
tached to such arbitration shall be divided equally be- 
tween the parties. It is agreed, however, that as to 
disputes arising on shipments to Europe that the arbitra- 
tion clause of The Royal Commission on The Sugar 
Supply shall apply. 
XI 


It is further understood that the individual members 
of the said International Sugar Committee and of the 
Cuban Committee for Arranging Commercial Terms are 
acting herein as volunteers, in a purely administrative 
capacity, without compensation, and accordingly the 
Seller and the other parties hereto agree that said 
members of the said Committees shall not incur any 
personal liability, individually or collectively, under the 
terms of this contract, nor be responsible for any damage 
of whatever kind connected with any matter or thing 
relating to this contract; nor shall they be responsible or 
liable for any act, fault or misconduct of any agents or 
persons employed by said International Sugar Com- 
mittee, and the Seller and the other parties hereto hereby 
further release and discharge the said individual members 
of the said Committees from any and all claims of what- 
ever kind for personal liability or Hes Misti) as 
aforesaid. 


XII 


The Cuban Commission acting under the express au- 
thority of the Cuban Government will promptly notify 
the President of the Republic of Cuba of the stipulations 
contained in this contract and secure such governmental 
action as is necessary on its part to carry out its terms. 
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XII 


By giving five days’ notice in writing to the Buyer and 
the Seller any refiner, party hereto, may cease refining 
operations at any refinery and thereupon shall be free pro 
tanto of his obligations and of his privileges under this 
agreement, except as to any sugars already arranged for 
his account and to arrive within thirty days from the date 
of said notice. This paragraph shall not be construed to 
prevent the refining of domestic sugar contracted for 
prior to date hereof. . 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have sub- 
scribed this agreement as of the day and year first above 
written. 


EXHIBIT 2 


UNITED STATES REFINERS’ RAW SUGAR CONTRACT 
TERMS, CUBAS—COST AND FREIGHT 


tons of 2240 lb. each of Cuba Centrifugal Sugar. 
Delivery of five per cent more or less than this 
amount to be settled for at the market price of like 
sugars on day of arrival. 

PEAPAENT to, bé madesi0 inks...) Leen oly ha ee ee 

DestTINaTION by Steamer (or Steamers) or by Car-ferry 
via Key West. Steamers to be named as soon as 
possible fan 7b wag eh Win ks ad Ae ee 
but at all events two days before steamer finishes 
loading at the last loading port. The buyer can 
order steamers to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Savannah, New Orleans, Galveston, only one port 
for each trip, subject to supervision by United 
States Governmental shipping agencies. 

AT A PRICE of 4.985 cents a pound, cost and freight, New 
York or/and Philadelphia, basis 96° average polar- 
ization, net landed weights, based on a freight rate 
of 383 cents from North Side Ports west of and 
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including Caibarien. In case the rate of freight to 
Boston, Savannah, New Orleans or Galveston is 
lower /higher than the rate to New York or/and 
Philadelphia the amount of the reduction /increase 
from same point of shipment shall be deducted / 
added to the above price. In case the basis of 
freight rates from Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas, 
Sagua and Caibarien to New York or/and Phila- 
delphia is increased /decreased, the above prices 
shall be increased “decreased by the amount of 
such increase /decrease. 

DiscHarcE of the sugar in the United States to be made 
at a customary safe wharf or refinery, as directed 
by the buyer. Demurrage and dispatch money at 
port of destination to be for account of buyer and at 
port of loading to be for account of seller. Buyer 
not to be responsible for demurrage or other loss 
caused by reason of the failure of seller to furnish 
all necessary Cuban papers. Documents required 
to effect a prompt entry and discharge of cargo in 
the United States to be furnished by the consignee. 
Party in default in producing necessary papers for 
entry of sugar shall be liable for demurrage of the 
vessel and for actual expense incurred. 

HA VEUERIT EO: jee Oe. ct EL a ees ta hee by cash in ten 
(10) days after presentation of shipping documents, 
or by ten (10) days’ sight draft drawn on refiner to 
whom the cargo may be apportioned, for 95 per 
cent of the invoice amount with shipping documents 
attached. Any balance to be paid after final settle- 
ment of weights and tests, and interest on same at 
rate of five per cent to begin to run ten days from 
entry of steamer. All drafts and payments to be 
made in New York. 

CANCELLATION — Should any unforeseen circumstances 
such as war, rebellion, insurrection, political dis- 
turbances, strikes, lack of fuel, riots or civil dis- 
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turbance in the Island of Cuba prevent the making | 
of the sugar covered by this agreement, sellers shall 
so advise buyer immediately and be released from 
delivery of such portion of the crop as cannot be 
made or delivered, but sellers agree to use due 
diligence to carry out this contract in its entirety 
notwithstanding the circumstances mentioned. 

Should unforeseen circumstances, such as war, fire, 
explosion, acts of God and the public enemy, strikes, 
riots, car shortage, lack of fuel or disturbances in 
the United States prevent_the buyer from receiving, 
manufacturing or delivering the sugar purchased 
under this agreement he shall immediately there- 
upon give notice of such conditions to the seller and 
the buyer shall be released from any damages by 
reason of non-acceptance of raw sugar (except 
sugars afloat and for which steamers have been 
declared) during the time that the above conditions 
continue, but the buyer will use all due diligence 
notwithstanding the unforeseen circumstances to 
carry out this contract as far as possible in its en- 
tirety. 

SAMPLES to be drawn mutually by buyers and sellers. 
Three tests to be made of each sample of sugar, one 
by seller’s chemist, one by buyer’s chemist and one 
by the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory. The 
average of the two nearest polarizations to be taken 
as the final test. Settlement on each shipment to be 
made on the final test, with the allowance of 1/32¢ 
per pound for each degree above the selling basis up 
to 98°, and 1/16¢ per pound down for each degree 
below the selling basis down to 94°, fractions in pro- 
portion. Any marks below 94° test 3/32¢ per pound 
per degree down. 

MARINE AND War Risk INSURANCE to be covered by 
buyer from shore to shore including risk of lighters 
at ports of loading and discharge. Any extra marine 
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insurance in addition to that at the regular rates 
shall be for vessel’s or sellers’ account, to be de- 
termined in advance, but in no instance for sellers’ 
account in excess of one half of 1%. The buyer is 
not liable for any excess insurance over regular 
rates. 


EXHIBIT 3 


CONDITIONS OF THE USUAL CONTRACT FORM OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY 


tons (of 2240 lb. each) of 
Cuba Centrifugal Sugar, Fair average quality of the Crop. 
For Shipment 
Free on Board Steamers at 
one or two customary safe Northside Cuban ports for 
each Cargo. 


Basis 96% average outturn polarization. For any ex- 
cess above 96% 1/32¢ per pound per degree to be added 
to Contract price, for any deficiency below 96%, 1/16¢ 
per pound per degree to be deducted from Contract price 
down to 94% pol. If any mark or marks polarize below 
94% an allowance of 3/32¢ per pound per degree to be 
deducted in addition to the aforementioned allowance 
from 96% to 94%, but no Sugar to be delivered below 


93%. 
Fractions in all cases in proportion. 


Net landed weights & outturn polarization at port of 
discharge in U. K., U. S. or France. 


Usual conditions of sampling and polarizing. 


Sellers have the option of delivering at one or two cus- 
tomary safe Southside Cuban ports. Vessels are to 
receive sugars as fast as possible and the Sellers are to 
supply the cargoes at not less than 6000 bags per work- 
ing day at North Side ports and 4500 bags per day at 
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South Side ports in default of which demurrage is to be 
paid by sellers at the same rate as heretofore. 


Sugar to be shipped in Vessels to be provided by Buyers 
to load as above. Buyers to give Sellers reasonable 
notice of expected readiness. 


Payment to be made by Buyers in Cash in New York in 
exchange for complete sets of Bills of Lading and Certifi- 
cates of Origin (old and new forms) immediately upon 
receipt of a cable from , to 

, saying that the Documents are in their 
possession in New York. 


Marine insurance from shore to shore, including craft 
risk loading and discharging, on usual full Lloyd’s Con- 
ditions to be for Buyers’ account. 


War risk, if any, to be for Buyers’ account. 


Any dispute arising out of this Contract to be settled by 
Arbitration under the rules of the Sugar Association of 
London (Cane Sugar Section), Buyers being considered 
as a Refiner. 


If Sugar Shipped to Europe, Buyers to give Sellers at 
once copies of such Documents as are required by, and 
on forms acceptable to the Customs at port of Destina- 
tion, including full details of such Consular Certificates 
asareneedful. Sellers to have shipping documents made 
on similar forms as soon as shipment is complete, but 
they are not to be held responsible for any delays owing 
to absence of, or distant locations of Consuls from port 
of Shipment. 


In the event of Buyers failing to provide tonnage as 
above they are to reimburse Sellers for the actual cost and 
proved loss of holding over the Sugar, including Interest 
@5%p.a. The provisions of tonnage not to be unduly 
_ delayed. 
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EXHIBIT 4 


REFINERS’ AGREEMENT WITH UNITED STATES 
FOOD ADMINISTRATOR OCTOBER 1, 10917 


This Agreement, entered into the first day of October, 
1917, between HERBERT HOOVER, as United States Food 
Administrator, acting in this behalf for the President 
of the United States, and 


hereinafter called the Refiner, WITNESSETH, that 


WHEREAS, pursuant to an Act of Congress entitled 
‘An Act to provide for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply 
and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,’ Approved August roth, 1917, and known as the 
Food Control Act, the President of the United States has 
duly appointed Herbert Hoover Food Administrator ; 
and 

WHEREAS, the said Food Administrator and the under- 
signed, pursuant to the objects and purposes of the said 
Act, desire to secure an equitable distribution of sugar 
throughout the United States during the period of the 
war, and to prevent unjust, unreasonable, unfair and 
wasteful commissions, profits, and practices; and 

WHEREAS, in order to carry out the purposes of the 
said Act and the objects of this Agreement, it is deemed 
advisable that the United States Food Administration, 
through its International Sugar Committee hereinafter 
named, should co-operate with the Royal Commission on 
the Sugar Supply in the purchase of the imported raw 
sugar requirements of the United States of America and 
of the other nations at war with Germany; and in the 
sale of United States refined sugar to such nations; and 

WHEREAS, the said Food Administrator, to effect said 
co-operation with the said Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply, has appointed 
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GrEorcE M. Ropu of Washington, D. C. 
Ear D. Basst of New York City 
Wrt11am A. Jamison of New York City 
Sir JosepH Wuite-Topp of London, England 
J. Ramsey Drake of London, England 
a Committee of the United States Food Administration, 
to be called the INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COMMITTEE, with 
headquarters located in New York City, to arrange sub- 
ject to his approval for the purchase and shipment of 
sugar to the United States of America and the other 
nations at war with Germany, and with the duties herein- 
after described ; and 
WHEREAS, the said Food Administrator has appointed 
Craus A. SPRECKELS of New York City 
James H. Post of New York City 
CHARLES M. WARNER of New York City 
GEoRGE H. Ear te, JRr., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dwicut P. THomas of Boston, Massachusetts 
a Committee of the United States Food Administration, 
to be called the AMERICAN REFINERS’ COMMITTEE, to per- 
form subject to his approval such duties as are herein- 
after specified, and has appointed 
Rospert M. PARKER of New York City 
W. J. McCauan, Jr., of Philadelphia 
BENJAMIN A. OXNARD of Savannah, Georgia 
M. E. GoETzINcER of New York City 
JouN Farr of New York City 
WILLIAM HENDERSON of New Orleans, Louisiana 
W. T. Evpripnce of Sugar Land, Texas 
as alternates on said committee, who shall have the 
privilege of being present at all meetings and serving in 
the place of any absent member or filling any vacancies 
in said committee in the order named; and 
WHEREAS, the undersigned is a buyer of raw sugar 
and is desirous of aiding and promoting the efficient 
administration of said Act and of securing the purposes 
to be accomplished thereby by voluntary agreement 
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as authorized by Section 2 of the aforesaid Act of 
Congress ; 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and 
the mutual covenants hereinafter contained, the parties 
hereto agree as follows: 

1. The United States Food Administrator agrees that 
the said International Sugar Committee shall arrange for 
the purchase of raw sugar from the West Indies and such 
other import sources as are available, for the purpose of 
supplying and apportioning the requirements of the 
United States and of the other nations at war with Ger- 
many. 

2. That all questions of a purely domestic nature com- 
ing before the International Sugar Committee in the per- 
formance of the duties assigned to it by this contract shall 
be referred to the American members of said committee 
for action. 

3. That after the date of this agreement the Refiner 
will not import or purchase any such raw sugar as is de- 
scribed in paragraph one (1), except through the Inter- 
national Sugar Committee of the United States Food 
Administration, and will permit said Committee to ar- 
range, route and distribute such purchases for Refiner’s 
account, so far as possible according to Refiner’s conven- 
ience and requirements. Such purchases may be made 
either direct or through a broker if customary, or other- 
wise as said International Sugar Committee shall find ex- 
pedient. 

4. That the United States Food Administrator will 
direct the said American Refiners’ Committee to fix the 
basis of proportionate distribution of the sugar provided 
by the International Sugar Committee for the United 
States, among the refiners who enter into this or a similar 
agreement with him, and to arrange for the apportion- 
ment to each refiner of a fair proportion of such sugar. 
In case of disagreement between the refiner and the 
American Refiners’ Committee, or between the American 
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Refiners’ Committee and the International Sugar Com- 
mittee, the matter shall be submitted to the United States 
Food Administrator and his decision shall be final. 

s. That in apportioning said sugar to any refiner, as 
provided in Paragraph 4, the American Refiners’ Com- 
mittee shall take into consideration any written contracts 
now in effect made by the refiner for the purchase of for- 
eign or domestic raw sugars for delivery after the date of 
this agreement, and also any contracts which refiner may 
hereafter make for domestic raw sugars which are not im- 
ported into the United States or any purchases of same. 

6. On each purchase arranged for by the said Interna- 
tional Sugar Committee and the American Refiners’ 
Committee the buyer will pay to the said Committees a 
sum for each ton that, calculated on the entire tonnage 
handled by the Committees, will be sufficient to pay the 
actual expenses of the Committees, this amount to be 
calculated at such intervals as the Committees may de- 
termine. 

7. The Food Administrator agrees that he will cause 
the International Sugar Committee to determine on each 
business day, and to post in its office and to publish in 
certain daily newspapers and trade journals to be desig- 
nated by the Committee, basic prices for 96° centrifugal 
sugar delivered duty paid refining points. 

8. The Refiner agrees that it will sell all sugar refined 
by it at a price not more than one and three-tenths cents 
net per pound wholesale of refined sugar on the basis of 
Fine Granulated Sugar in barrels or in 100 lb. bags (when 
used as the standard basis) f. 0. b. refinery, above the 
basic price for 96° centrifugal sugar as determined by the 
International Sugar Committee under Paragraph (7) 
above and in force on the day when such sale of refined 
sugar is made, with such differentials as are shown on its 
official price list. Said net margin shall include the fee 
paid to the Committee and be exclusive of the 2% cash 
discount, payment ten days to the trade. This margin 
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is determined on a delivered duty paid price of from 
52¢ to 6¢ per pound, and in case the basic price pro- 
vided for in Paragraph (7) goes below 5?¢ per pound shall 
be decreased by the United States Food Administrator 
in such a manner as to return substantially the same profit 
to the refiner. In case the basic price goes above 6¢ per 
pound, said margin shall be increased by the United 
States Food Administrator to accomplish the same 
purpose. 

g. Itis mutually agreed that said margin is also subject 
to revision from time to time by reason of changes in 
costs of refining and of distribution, or in the event of 
an excise or similar tax. 

10. It is further understood that inasmuch as this 
agreement has been entered into at the urgent request of 
the Food Administrator for the purposes above recited 
and notwithstanding the absence of any statutory power 
on the part of the Food Administrator to fix the price of 
raw or refined sugar and in view of the limitation on the 
price to be secured by the Refiner for its refined product | 
herein agreed to, the said Food Administrator through 
the said International Sugar Committee and the Ameri- 
can Refiners’ Committee will co-operate with the Re- 
finer to prevent so far as possible any loss by the said 
Refiner on any sugar purchased as herein provided. 

11. The Refiner agrees to conduct its cargo export 
business under the supervision of the United States Food 
Administrator, and in fixing the price to nations repre- 
sented by the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply 
will add not more than the net refining margin for domes- 
tic business, with drawback allowance to the buyer of one 
cent per pound for granulated sugar when made from 
dutiable imported Cuban raw sugar, unless otherwise ap- 
proved by the United States Food Administration, such 
drawback being based on present rate of duty upon 
Cuban sugars, and to be adjusted in the event of any 
change in the present rate of duty on Cuban sugar. 
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12. It is understood and agreed by the Refiner that a 
violation of any of the terms of this agreement may re- 
sult in and be cause for revocation of its license. 

13. This agreement shall remain in full force and 
effect from October 1, 1917, until the existing state of 
war between the United States and Germany shall have 
terminated, and the fact and date of such termination 
shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the President 
and thereupon this Agreement ’shall end. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have sub- 
scribed this agreement on the day and year first above 
written. 


BASIS OF PROPORTIONATE DISTRIBUTION FIXED 
ON OCTOBER 26, 1917, BY AMERICAN REFINERS’ 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES FOOD AD- 
MINISTRATION 


RESOLVED, That the proportionate distribution of 
sugar provided by the International Sugar Committee for 
the United States, from and after October ist, 1917, is 
hereby fixed on the following basis, viz. : 


American Sugar Refining Co. . . . 40.650 per cent. 
ArbuckleyBrothersesy 0.) sl ae 72000 mn 
Cling Ce lskyeNeI, 6 on o 0 vk SO 
(Colommlisuees GO. 6 s)5 6 8 6 os Hee © 
Hederal Sugar/Renming Go. =) 7.) 5) 0:00cn ee 
William Henderson . . ists NWT Kelso 
Imperial Sugar Refining Cone ak Tana nee Mg oe 
W.J.McCahan . . Re oh ee en ee 2 O02" nares 
National Sugar Refining Bote es iooyf EG 
Pennsylvania Sugar Cov, “~ -. = neo 4to2 oe 
Revere Sugar Refining Co. . .. . Sosy “Y y 
Savannah Sugar Refining Co. . . . 2.402 “ “ 
Warner sugar Refining Co. ith. J yiz04 “1S 
Western Sugar Refining-Co; >. 2) 53.362. ““) at 


This basis to be subject to revision whenever the Com- 
mittee finds it necessary; provided, that no refiner shall 
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be allotted less than two hundred tons per day for each 
day his refinery shall be in operation. 
M. E. GOETZINGER 
Secretary 


EXHIBIT 5 
AGREEMENT WITH BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS 
1917-1918 CROP 


AGREEMENT WITH UNITED STATES FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 


This Agreement entered into this 
day of , 1917, between the 
President of the United States acting by and through 
Herbert Hoover, United States Food Administrator, 
and of 

hereinafter called the producer, 
Witnesseth, That, 

WHEREAS, The United States Food Administrator, 
pursuant to the Act of Congress approved August 10, 
1917, known as the “Food Control Act,” is about to is- 
sue regulations relating to the conduct of the business 
of all persons importing, manufacturing, storing or 
distributing sugar, and desires under said Act to secure 
an equitable distribution of the sugar crop of 1917- 
1918 and to prevent unjust, unreasonable, unfair and 
wasteful commissions, profits and practices, and 

WHEREAS, The United States Food Administration 
has urgently requested all producers of beet sugar in the 
United States to enter into a contract with him and for 
producers who enter into such a contract has determined 
a maximum price of $7.25 per hundred pounds, cane 
basis, seaboard refining points, for the time being, and 

WHEREAS, The said Food Administrator would not 
under the terms of the Food Control Act and under a 
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system of individual licenses authorized by said Act, or 
the showing now made, determine a higher price than 
$7.25 per roo pounds, cane basis, seaboard refining 
points, and 

Wuereas, The President of the United States act- 
ing by and through the Food Administrator has ap- 
pointed a committee of the United States Food Admin- 
istration to be called the Food Administration Sugar 
Distributing Committee to carry out subject to his ap- 
proval the provisions of said Act so far as they relate 
to the distribution of beet sugar, which Committee is 
composed of the following persons, to wit: 

H. A. Douglas 
E. C. Howe 

W. H. Hannam 
S. H. Love 

W. L. Petrikin 
S. W. Sinsheimer 
W. P. Turner 

WHEREAS, The undersigned 
is a producer of beet sugar and is desirous of aiding and 
promoting the efficient administration of said Act and 
of securing the purposes to be accomplished thereby by 
agreement as authorized by Section 2 of the aforesaid 
Act of Congress : 

Now, THEREFORE, In consideration of the premises 
and the agreements of the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator hereafter set forth, the producer hereby 
agrees : 

1. That in selling and: distributing beet sugar it 
shall observe, respect and be governed by any and all 
orders and regulations which said United States Food 
Administrator, through the Sugar Distributing Com- 
mittee, may from time to time make or prescribe, or 
any general orders made by him, which are applicable 
to all licenses under the provisions of said Act. 

2. That it will ship sugar only at such times, to such 
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places and in such quantities as may be directed by 
the United States Food Administrator through the 
Sugar Distributing Committee, that it will route all 
sugars as directed by the Sugar Distributing Commit- 
tee, that it will promptly comply with any and all such 
directions, and with all orders for change of destina- 
tion and route, and for reconsignment, and that it will 
ship all sugar sight draft attached to bill of lading un- 
less otherwise permitted by the Sugar Distributing 
Committee at the request of the producer; in case of 
such request being made and such permission being 
given, should any loss occur, the loss shall be borne by 
the producer making such request. 

3. That unless a special allowance is made by the 
Sugar Distributing Committee by reason of deteriora- 
tion or otherwise, it will sell all sugar at the market 
price ruling on the day of sale, cane basis, less any 
differential which may be established by the Sugar 
Distributing Committee and be then in force, between 
cane sugar and beet sugar; in no case, however, to ex- 
ceed the maximum price of seven dollars and twenty- 
five cents ($7.25) per 100 pounds, cane basis, at sea- 
board refining points less said differential if any, unless 
increased by the Food Administrator to meet price 
fixed for refined cane sugar manufactured from foreign 
raw sugar; the Sugar Distributing Committee shall 
have power to fix a differential between cane sugar and 
beet sugar at its discretion, but no such differential need 
be established until cane sugar becomes a close competitor 
of beet sugar, and such differential shall in no event 
exceed 20 cents per one hundred pounds. Provided: 
That should any excise tax on sugar be levied by the 
United States Government, the maximum price of 
$7.25 per one hundred pounds shall be increased by the 
amount of said excise tax. That the Sugar Distribut- 
ing Committee shall determine a schedule of freight 
differentials at different places, based on freight rates 
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from seaboard refining points; and a regular schedule 
of package differentials for package goods, and such 
differentials shall be observed by the producer in com- 
plying with the terms of this paragraph; that the Sugar 
Distributing Committee shall issue and send to the pro- 
ducer uniform price lists showing the seaboard base 
price, the differentials, and the terms upon which sugar 
may be sold; that it will issue a new price list whenever 
any change occurs in the seaboard base price or in the 
differential or terms, and that no sale of sugar shall be 
made by the producer except at the price, differentials 
and terms shown herein, until the Sugar Distributing 
Committee shall have issued a new price list showing 
any such change and mailed a copy of same to the 
United States Food Administrator; but this clause 
shall not be construed to authorize the Sugar Distribut- 
ing Committee to name any higher price than that 
hereinbefore prescribed. 

4. That it will promptly make complete and true 
reports to the Sugar Distributing Committee of all sales 
of sugar made by it at such intervals and in such forms 
as may be required by said Committee. 

5. In consideration of the foregoing agreements, 
the United States Food Administrator agrees that he 
will cause the Sugar Distributing Committee to direct 
distribution of the beet sugar crop herein referred to in 
the most economical and efficient method consistent 
with an equitable distribution; that at such intervals 
as the Sugar Distributing Committee may determine 
he will cause to be calculated by said Committee the 
average net proceeds per pound of: sugar received dur- 
ing a definite period by all the beet sugar producers 
who shall have entered into a similar agreement with 
him, less the expense per pound of the Sugar Distrib- 
uting Committee incurred in the distribution of the 
beet sugar crop as herein provided, and in case the 
average net proceeds per pound for sugar, actually re- 
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ceived by the producer, are less than the general average 
net proceeds per pound, less such expense, as calculated 
by the Sugar Distributing Committee, the United States 
Food Administrator promises to pay to the producer 
the difference per pound therein, multiplied by the 
number of pounds sold by the producer during such 
period, and the final calculation, settlement and dis- 
tribution in accordance with the provisions of this para- 
graph shall be made as soon as feasible, but not later 
than July 31st, 1918. 

The producer agrees that if the net proceeds per pound 
of all sugar received by it is greater than the general 
average net proceeds per pound less such expense, as 
calculated by the Sugar Distributing Committee, he will 
pay to the United States Food Administration, or such 
person as it may direct, the difference per pound therein, 
multiplied by the number of pounds sold by the pro- 
ducer during such period. In cases where the Com- 
mittee has permitted the sale of sugar at less than market 
prices, unless such decrease in value is caused by some 
action of the Committee, the difference between the 
price actually received, and the market price, shall be 
added to the actual net proceeds of said sugar before 
averaging the net proceeds of the particular producer 
or of all producers; and the producer thereof shall stand 
such loss. 

6. Nothing in this agreement shall be construed 
to limit the power of the President or of the United 
States Food Administrator to promulgate regulations 
for the conduct of the business of licensees under Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act of August 10, 1917, known as ‘“‘The 
Food Control Act.” 

7. Sugar shall be delivered to the United States 
Government for Army and Navy uses when and in such 
amounts as the Government may require, at prices to 
be fixed by the United States Food Administrator, and 
the net proceeds of such sugar shall be included in 
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calculating the general average net proceeds per pound 
of all sugar sold by producers entering into this agree- 
ment. 

8. It is understood and. agreed by the producer that 
a violation of any of the terms of this agreement may 
result in and be cause for revocation of its license. 

9. This agreement shall remain in full force and effect 
from October 1, 1917, until the entire crop of 1917- 
1918 shall have been disposed of or marketed. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have sub- 
scribed to this agreement on the day and year first above 
written. 
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AGREEMENT AS TO CUBAN SUGARS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD, 
INC. AND A COMMISSION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
CUBA AND AGENTS OF CUBAN PRODUCERS 10918- 
1919 CROP 


Agreement entered into this 24th day of October, 1918, 
in the City and State of New York, by and between 
UNITED STATES SuGAR EQUALIZATION Boarp, INc., 
a corporation of the State of Delaware, party of the 
first part, CartoSs MANUEL DE CESPEDES, ROBERT B. 
HAWLEY, and MANUEL RIoNDA, a CUBAN COMMISSION, 
parties of the second part, and AGENTS oF VARIOUS 
CUBAN PRODUCERS acting severally for the producers 
of sugar in the Island of Cuba, parties of the third part, 
WITNESSETH : 

WHEREAS, the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board, Inc., was created and is acting as an agency of 
the United States for the purpose in part of equalizing 
the distribution and selling price of sugar, and to that 
end has power and authority to purchase domestic or 
foreign raw sugar in such quantities, at such prices and 
upon such terms and conditions as it may deem advisable, 
and to resell said sugar in its discretion at, below or 
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above cost and upon the same or other and additional 
terms and conditions; and 

WHEREAS, the President of the Republic of Cuba 
by Executive order has appointed Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes, Robert B. Hawley and Manuel Rionda a 
Cuban Commission to arrange for the sale of sugar pro- 
duced in the Island of Cuba during the crop season 
1918-1919, and to pledge the Republic of Cuba to the 
terms and conditions provided herein to be performed by 
said Republic; and 

WHEREAS, the said Cuban Commission has repre- 
sented that there is power and purpose in the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba to co-operate in the es- 
tablishment of a stabilized price for the whole of the 
Cuban crop of 1918-1919, and also to control by license 
the export of any Cuban sugar to any person, entity or 
country under specified terms and conditions, including 
price; and 

WHEREAS, the said United States Sugar Equalization 
Board, Inc., and the said Cuban Commission have ar- 
ranged for the purchase and sale of sugar produced in 
the Island of Cuba during the crop season 1918-19109, 
upon the terms and conditions hereinafter stated ; 

Now, THEREFORE, the parties hereto each for its or 
himself for the part to be performed by it or him, or in 
behalf of others herein described, agree as follows: 


I 


The said Cuban Commission agrees that it will imme- 
diately arrange that each and every producer of sugar in 
the Island of Cuba shall duly authorize an agent in the | 
City of New York, one of the parties hereto (hereinafter 
severally or collectively called the Seller), to contract for 
and sell to the United States Sugar Equalization Board, 
Inc. (hereinafter called the Buyer) the whole of his or 
their output of sugar deliverable at the option and upon 

M 
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the direction of the Buyer for shipment to the United 
States, United Kingdom, Canada, France or Italy, or 
to any other country upon the terms and conditions 
hereinafter stated; said authorizations shall be in writ- 
ing and filed with the Buyer and shall state the name 
and location of the factory or factories of each of the said 
producers and the estimated production of each during 
the crop season 1918-1919. 


II 


Pursuant to the said authorizations the Seller on 
behalf of himself and his principals agrees to sell and 
to deliver to the Buyer all the raw sugar produced by 
him or his principals in the Island of Cuba during the 
crop season of 1918-1919 (except that actually used for 
local consumption in Cuba) and the Buyer agrees to 
purchase and receive the same, on the following terms: 

For shipment to the United States at the price of 
5.88 cents ! per pound c. & f. to New York/Philadelphia 
basis 96° average outturn polarization, net landed 
weights, based on a freight rate of 383 cents per 100 
pounds from North Side Ports west of and including 
Caibarien, subject to United States Raw Sugar contract 
terms, a copy of which is hereto annexed marked Sched- 
ule A and made a part hereof ; 

For shipment to the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy at the price of 5.50 cents per pound f. o. b. Northern 
Ports, or 5.45 cents per pound f.o. b. South Side Ports 
basis for 96° centrifugal sugar, subject to all the condi- 
tions of the usual contract form for shipment to these 


1(Nore.) Inasmuch as the Buyer assumes all risk of insurance up to an 
average rate of 31c. per $100, which risk includes the excess insurance of 7c. 
per $100 paid by the Seller under the agreement for the 1917-1918 crop, the 
basic cost and freight price is made 5.88c. per pound for shipments to the United 
States in place of 5.885c. per pound. The difference of .oo5 is to compensate 
the Buyer for the excess insurance paid by the Seller under the agreement for 
the 1917-1918 crop and to provide for the contingency of advancing rates under 
the Buyer’s average rate policy up to an average of 31¢. per $100. 
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countries, a copy of which is hereto annexed marked 
Schedule B and made a part hereof ; 

For shipment to Canada, if shipped direct to a Cana- 
dian port, at the same prices and upon the same terms as 
are provided for shipments to the United Kingdom, ex- 
cept that all matters of disagreement shall be determined 
pursuant to the provisions of Article VI hereof, but if 
shipped via a United States port, at the same prices and 
upon the same terms as are provided for shipments to the 
United States. 

For shipment to all countries other than the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, France and Italy, 
at the same prices and upon the same terms as are pro- 
vided for shipments to the United Kingdom, except, how- 
ever, that net shipping weights, less 1%, and Cuban tests 
shall be accepted by the Buyer and the Seller (weight to 
be calculated on U. S. standard), and that payment for 
such sugar shall be made by the Buyer in cash in New 
York in ten days after presentation of shipping docu- 
ments, or, at Seller’s option, by ten days sight draft 
drawn on Buyer with shipping documents attached, and 
except that all matters of disagreement shall be deter- 
mined pursuant to the provisions of Article VI hereof. 

Shipments are to be made as soon as possible after 
grinding commences and not less than 2 per cent of the 
amount shall be shipped during December, 1918; the 
balance in approximate equal monthly shipments from 
January to November, 1919, both inclusive. 

Sugar shall be shipped in sound jute bags containing 
approximately 325 lb. each. In all cases where ship- 
ment is made in second hand bags there shall be deducted 
not less than 15 cents for each second hand bag. 

The Buyer reserves the right to order larger quantities 
shipped in any month if tonnage is obtainable and sugar 
is produced and available. 

The Buyer will notify the Seller from time to time of 
proposed allocations of sugar for shipment as between 
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the United States and other countries, and shipments 
shall be made as directed. 

The Seller undertakes to pay all lighterage charges 
and all shipping expenses, and also all Cuban taxes both 
domestic and export. 

On all shipments on the c. & f. basis provided in 
Schedule A, the Seller undertakes to pay all necessary 
expenses at the port of discharge to effect delivery to 
Buyer on such safe wharf or refinery dock as may be 
designated by Buyer. 

The Seller agrees to pay to the Buyer a commission 
of one-half of one per cent on the sugar shipped to other 
than United States ports. 

The Seller agrees to pay on the sugar shipped to United 
States ports, a brokerage to be calculated on the aver- 
age tons of Cuban sugar handled by brokers in the United 
States heretofore acting in their legitimate capacity as 
brokers in the three year period of 1915-16-17, but the 
total disbursement for this purpose shall not exceed 
$350,000. The concurrent decision of the Buyer and the 
Cuban Commission shall be final and conclusive on any 
question or dispute arising under this clause. 

In the event of any steamer being lost its cargo shall 
be settled on the Bill of Lading net weights and Cuban 
tests as soon as possible but not later than 30 days after 
proof of loss. 

The parties obligated to provide tonnage will use due 
diligence and every effort so to do, but are released from 
responsibility by acts or circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. 

Marine Insurance to be covered by the Buyer from 
shore to shore including the risk of lighterage to and from 
the vessel at ports of loading and discharge. Sugar shall 
not be loaded on any steamer, nor other vessel not accept- 
able to the insurers under Buyers’ average rate policy, 
unless specific directions to load an unacceptable vessel 
are given by either the Buyer or the Seller and insurance 
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satisfactory to the Buyer is obtained. When such 
specific directions are given, the excess insurance over 
an average rate of 31¢ per $100 shall be paid by the 
party ordering the vessel loaded. All war risk, from 
shore to shore, is for account of Buyer. 


III 


The Buyer shall have the right from time to time to 
assign this contract, without recourse, in respect to any 
part of the sugar contracted for herein, to the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, Canada, France or Italy, 
or to any duly constituted agency representing all or 
either of said governments, or to any sugar refiner of the 
United States. The Buyer, upon making any such 
assignment, shall give notice thereof to the Seller. 


IV 


The purchase of the sugar crop of 1918-1919 by the 
Buyer as herein provided is made in reliance upon the 
representation and agreement of the Cuban Govern- | 
ment that it will effectually prohibit any sugars of the 
1918-1919 crop from being shipped or exported from 
the Island of Cuba except under this contract, and that 
it will enact such laws and promulgate such orders and 
decrees as are necessary to faithfully fulfill and observe 
the stipulation and condition aforesaid. 

In the event of failure on the part of the Cuban 
Government to take the action above provided, or to 
faithfully fulfill and observe said stipulation and condi- 
tion, or in the event of the inoperation, rescission or sus- 
pension thereof, the Buyer shall have the option, upon 
notice in writing to the Seller, to cancel this contract in 
respect to any undelivered portion of the said sugar crop 
of 1918-1919. 

If the Seller fails to deliver the sugar required to be 
delivered to the Buyer under this contract or if any sugar 
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is directly or indirectly shipped or exported from the 
Island of Cuba by the Seller or his principal to any 
consignee other than the Buyer or its assigns, the Buyer 
shall have the right, either in law or in equity, to sue for 
and recover all damages resulting therefrom, whether 
or not the above option of cancellation is exercised. 


Vi 


This contract is also made in reliance upon the repre- 
sentation and agreement of the Cuban Government that 
it will place no restrictions or embargoes on the export 
of molasses to the United States. 


VI 


All matters of disagreement arising under this con- 
tract between the Buyer and the Seller which cannot be 
adjusted by them to their mutual satisfaction, shall be 
left to arbitration in Washington. But before any ar- 
bitration can be called by the Seller the matter in dis- 
pute shall be submitted by it or him to the Cuban Com- 
mission and its approval of and consent to the arbitration 
obtained in writing. For the purposes of the arbitration, 
the Buyer and the Seller shall each select one arbitrator, 
and the two so selected shall select a third, and the de- 
cision of any two of said arbitrators shall be final and 
conclusive upon the parties thereto. Any expenses at- 
tached to such arbitration shall be divided equally be- 
tween said parties. It is agreed, however, that as to 
disputes arising on shipments to the United Kingdom, 
France or Italy the arbitration clause in Schedule B 
shall apply. 


Vil 


_ The Cuban Commission is acting hereunder solely 
in a representative capacity as an administrative agency 


\ 
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of the Cuban Governmerit under the express authority 
of said Government and its members do not assume nor 
shall they be charged with any personal liability. Upon 
the execution of this contract the Cuban Government 
will promptly take such governmental action as is 
necessary on its part to carry out its terms. It is 
understood and agreed by the parties hereto that the 
obligations of the Buyer hereunder are conditioned 
upon the undertakings of the Cuban Government here- 
in expressed and upon the faithful fulfillment and obser- 
vance thereof. 

It is also agreed that the stockholders, directors and 
officers of the United States Sugar Equalization Board, 
Inc., do not assume nor shall they or either of them be 
charged with any personal liability under this contract 
or in respect to any matter or thing arising therefrom. 


Vill 


It is contemplated by the Buyer and Seller that the 
greater part of the sugar delivered for shipment to the 
United States will be resold directly or indirectly to the 
Atlantic and Gulf sugar refiners of the United States, 
who will be made the consignee of such sugar. For 
the convenience of the parties in all such cases, it is 
agreed that before departure of vessel from loading port 
the Seller, upon the request of the Buyer, will execute 
with the consignee a confirmation in the form of Schedule 
A hereto annexed, and will settle with such consignee in 
accordance with this contract, and it is further agreed 
that the Buyer will guarantee performance by the con- 
signee unless the sugar is assigned pursuant to Article 
III hereof. All such consignments shall be by negotiable 
Bill of Lading to Seller’s order duly endorsed and said 
Bill of Lading shall not be delivered to consignee until 
payment for 95% of the invoice is made as provided in 
said Schedule A. 
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IX 


It is agreed that the Seller or his principals shall not 
export from the Island of Cuba during the term of this 
contract any edible syrups fit for human consumption 
from which sugar may be commercially extracted with- 
out the consent of the Buyer. 


x 


Should any unforeseen circumstances such as war, re- 
bellion, insurrection, political disturbances, strikes, lack 
of fuel, riots or civil disturbance in the Island of Cuba 
prevent the making of the sugar covered by this con- 
tract, the Seller shall so advise the Buyer immediately 
and thereupon shall be released from delivery of such 
portion of the crop as cannot be made or delivered, but 
the Seller agrees to use due diligence to carry out this 
contract in its entirety notwithstanding the circum- 
stances mentioned. 

Should any unforeseen circumstances, such as war, fire, 
explosion, acts of God and the public enemy, strikes, 
riots, car shortage, lack of fuel, lack of storage facilities 
or disturbances in the United States prevent the Buyer 
from receiving, or delivering or the refiners of the United 
States from refining the sugar purchased under this con- 
tract the Buyer shall immediately give notice of such 
conditions to the Seller and thereupon the Buyer shall 
be released from any damages by reason of non-accept- 
ance of raw sugar (except sugars afloat) during the time 
that the above conditions continue, but the Buyer will 
use all due diligence notwithstanding the unforeseen cir- 
cumstances to carry out this contract as far as possible 
in its entirety. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto, being duly 
authorized, have executed this agreement as of the day 
and year first above written. 
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SCHEDULE A 
CONFIRMATION 


U. S. Raw Sucar Contract 
CuBAS — Cost AND FREIGHT 


New York, sth MSs bia baa oy, EG 

¢ vor ote "REFINING Co. _ hereinafter 
called: YT Pee 

At the request of the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board, Inc., we hereby confirm the sale to you for its 
account under the terms of the Agreement as to- 
Cuban Sugars, 1918-1919 crop, dated October 24th, 
1918, of about. . 4 long tons 
of Cuba Centrifugal Sugar. Delivery of five per 
cent more or less than this amount to be settled for 
on same basis. 

SHIPMENT to be made by negotiable bill of lading per s/s 
Elid ek «+ Ade PANNE IO TGS Aaa-ee kee vien. LEXDEGre Mee 
TR ARs SAU fas er hs og be is Sch os a OUR 
ei PRE Chale. gulesivas AW) Kad wate, IQI. for port of 
kp Ad dee 02) hee wees via Steamer (or Steamers) 
or by Car-Ferry via Key West. ‘The Consignee must 
give notice of destination at least two days before 
steamer finishes loading at the last loading port. 
The Consignee can order steamers to New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Savannah, New Orleans or 
Galveston, but to only one port for each trip. 

AT A PRICE OF 5.88 cents a pound, cost and freight, basis 
96° average outturn polarization, net landed weights, 
and is based on a freight rate of 383 cents from North 
Side Ports west of and including Caibarien to New 
York or/and Philadelphia. In case the rate of 
freight to Boston, Savannah, New Orleans or 
Galveston is lower/higher than the rate to New 
York or/and Philadelphia from said North Side 
Ports, the amount of the reduction/increase shall 
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be deducted from/added to the above price. In 
case the rate of freight from said North Side Ports 
to New York or/and Philadelphia is increased/de- 
creased, the above price shall be increased/de- 
creased by the amount of such increase/decrease. 
DiscuarcE of the sugar in the United States to be made 
at a customary safe wharf or refinery, as directed by 
the Consignee. Demurrage and dispatch money at 
port of destination to be for account of Consignee 
and at port of loading to be for account of Seller. 
Consignee not to be responsible for demurrage or 
other loss caused by reason of the failure of Seller 
to furnish all necessary Cuban papers. Documents 
required to effect a prompt entry and discharge of 
cargo in the United States to be furnished by the 
Seller. Party in default in producing necessary 
papers for entry of sugar shall be liable for demur- 
rage of the vessel and for actual expense incurred. 
PAYMENT to be made by the Consignee to 
either in cash on presenta- 
tion of all necessary shipping documents or at 
Buyer’s option by one day sight draft attached to 
negotiable bill of lading to Seller’s order, duly en- 
dorsed, for 95% of the invoice, based on net shipping 
weights and tests, less interest for nine days at the 
rate of 6% per annum. Any balance to be paid im- 
mediately after final settlement of weights and tests, 
with interest on balance at the rate of 6% per annum 
from ten days after date of entry of steamer. — If 
sugar is shipped in sailing vessel payment to be made 
in cash on presentation of documents after entry of 
vessel at Customs House, for 95% of the invoice 
based on net shipping weights and tests, any balance 
to be paid immediately after final settlement of 
weights and tests with interest on said balance as 
above. All payments to be made in New York or 
New York Exchange. 
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SAMPLES to be drawn mutually by Consignee and Seller. 
Three tests to be made of each sample ofsugar, one 
by Seller’s public chemist, one by Consignee’s public 
chemist and one by the New York Sugar Trade 
Laboratory. The average of the two nearest polari- 
zations to be taken as the final test. Settlement on 
each shipment to be made on the final test, with the 
allowance of 1/20¢ per pound for each degree above 
the selling basis up to 98°, and 1/1o¢ per pound for 
each degree below the selling basis down to 94°, 
fractions in proportion. Any marks below 94° test 
3/20¢ per pound per degree down, fractions in pro- 
portion, but no sugar to be delivered below 93°, 
unless on discount terms mutually satisfactory to 
Consignee and Seller. 

MARINE AND WAR RISK INSURANCE arranged by United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. 


SCHEDULE B 


CONDITIONS OF THE USUAL CONTRACT FORM FOR 
SHIPMENT TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE 
AND ITALY 


tons (of 2,240 lbs. net each) of 
Cuba Centrifugal Sugar, Fair average quality of the 
Crop. 
For Shipment. 

Free on Board Steamers at 
one or two customary safe Northside Cuban ports for 
each Cargo. 

Basis 96% average outturn polarization. For any ex- 
cess above 96% 1/20¢ per lb. per degree to be added 
to Contract price; for any deficiency below 96%, 
1/to¢ per lb. per degree to be deducted from 
Contract price down to 94% pol. If any mark or 
marks polarize below 94% an allowance of 3/20¢ 
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_per Ib. per degree to be deducted in addition to 
the aforementioned allowance from 96% to 94%, 
but no Sugar to be delivered below 93%. 

Fractions in all cases in proportion. 

Net landed weights & outturn polarization at port of 

discharge. 

Usual conditions of sampling and polarizing. 

Sellers have the option of delivering at one or two 
customary safe South Side Cuban ports. Vessels are to 
receive sugars as fast as possible and the Sellers are to 
supply the cargoes at not less than 6,000 bags per work- 
ing day at North Side ports and at Cienfuegos and 4,500 
bags per day at all other South Side ports in default of 
which demurrage is to be paid by sellers at the same rate 
as heretofore. 

Sugar to be shipped in Vessels to be provided by 
Buyers to load as above. Buyers to give Sellers reason- 
able notice of expected readiness. 

Payment to be made by Buyers in Cash in New York 
in exchange for complete sets of Bills of Lading and Cer- 
tificates of Origin (old and new forms) immediately upon 
receipt of a cable from ae) 

, saying that the Documents 
are in their possession in New York. 

Marine Insurance from shore to shore, including craft 
risk loading and discharging, on usual full Lloyd’s Con- 
ditions to be for Buyers’ account. 

War risk, if any, to be for Buyers’ account. 

Any dispute arising out of this Contract to be settled 
by Arbitration under the rules of the Sugar Association 
of London (Cane Sugar Section), Buyers being con- 
sidered as a Refiner. 

If Sugar Shipped to Europe, Buyers to give Sellers at 
once copies of such Documents as are required by, and on 
forms acceptable to the Customs at port of Destination, 
including full details of such Consular Certificates as are 
needful. Sellers to have shipping documents made on 
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similar forms as soon as shipment is complete, but they 
are not to be held responsible for any delays owing to 
absence of, or distant locations of Consuls from port of 
Shipment. 

In the event of Buyers failing to provide tonnage as 
above they are to reimburse Sellers for the actual cost and 
proved loss of holding over the Sugar, including Interest 
@ 5% p. a. The provisions of tonnage not to be un- 
duly delayed. 


EXHIBIT 7 


AUTHORIZATION TO SELL UNDER AGREEMENT AS 
TO CUBAN SUGARS 


CROP OF 1918-1919 
CuBA, OCTOBER 24th, 1918. 


New York, U. S. A. 
DEAR SIR: 

By these presents we authorize you to sell to the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc., under the 
Agreement as to Cuban Sugars, Crop of 1918-19109, 
dated the 24th day of October, 1918, by and between 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc., the 
Cuban Commission and various sellers of Cuban sugar, 
all parties signatory thereto, a copy of which Agreement 
we have read and now hold, all sugar to be produced by 
us, or by plantations we represent, during the crop year 
1918-1919, except that actually sold for local consump- 
tion in Cuba. 

We attach hereto a list of our plantations participat- 
ing in said Agreement and a conservative estimate of the 
amount of sugar that will be produced by each during the 
crop year 1918-1919, in tons of 2240 pounds each, also 
statement showing actual outturn of the same planta- 
tions for crop of 1917-1918. 
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These presents will serve as your authorization to sign 
the said Agreement for and in behalf of ourselves and the 
plantations enumerated herein. 

We authorize and direct you to pay to the Buyer 3 of 
1% commission on all sugar produced on our plantations 
and shipped to other than United States ports. 

We also authorize and direct you to pay to the Cuban 
Adjustment Committee hereinafter named § of 1% on 
all sugars. shipped to United States ports, and said 
Adjustment Committee is authorized and directed to 
pay to each of the brokers in the United States who 
received brokerage on the sugar shipped to the United 
States of the 1917-1918 crop, the same amount as was 
allotted to them on that crop by the Committee on 
brokerage appointed for that purpose, and said Adjust- 
ment Committee is authorized to use for its purposes here- 
inafter stated any balance that may remain in its hands. 

We also consent and agree to the appointment by the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc., of a Com- 
mittee to be known as the Cuban Allotment Committee, 
with headquarters in New York, to consist of the follow- 
ing members : 

Mr. B. BRAGA RIONDA 
Mr. T. A. HowELL 
Mr. W. M. Carson 
Mr. F. DE ZALDO 

Mr. JOHN GILMOUR 


The duties of this Committee will be to handle, super- 
vise and direct the details of carrying out the allocations 
of sugar and its shipment from Cuba, as may be necessary 
in the interests of the respective parties, and we agree 
to carry out its directions. The membership of said 
Committee may be changed from time to time by the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. 

We also consent and agree to the appointment by 
the Cuban Commission appointed by President Meno- 
cal, the personnel of which is as follows: 
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Hon. Cartos MANUEL DE CESPEDES 
Mr. RosBert B. HAWLEY 
Mr. MANUEL RIONDA 
of a Committee to be known as the Cuban Adjustment 
Committee to handle all matters (not involving sugar 
allocations) such as financial adjustments, problems in- 
volved in “‘shorts and overs” in cargoes; insurance 
matters, demurrage and dispatch, and all other adjust- 
ments that might be necessary in the interest of all 
parties to the Agreement as to Cuban Sugars, Crop of 
1918-1919, or in connection with the Charter Party 
under which the sugar will be transported, or in con- 
nection with the payment and settlement of all broker- 
age matters arising out of deliveries to the United States 
or Canada, and we agree to abide by the decision and 
action of said Committee in all such matters; said Com- 
mittee to consist of the following five members, or as 
the same may be changed from time to time by the 
Cuban Commission : 
Mr. James H. Post 
Mr. MANUEL E. RIONDA 
Mr. Epw. S. McManus 
Mr. Jas. S. CONNELL 
Mr. Wm. W. GARDINER 
In order to defray the expenses of the Cuban Adjust- 
ment Committee and any legitimate adjustments that 
might be necessary in carrying out the Agreement as’ 
to Cuban Sugars, Crop of 1918-1919, we hereby author- 
ize you to pay to the Cuban Adjustment Committee 
2¢ per bag on each bag of sugar shipped by us and sold 
under said Agreement. It is understood, however, that 
the Cuban Adjustment Committee shall at stated periods 
render an accounting to the Cuban Commission of its 
receipts and disbursements and any balance remain- 
ing in the hands of the Cuban Adjustment Committee 
on the termination of said Agreement shall be disposed 
of as the Cuban Commission, for and in the name of the 
Cuban Government, may determine. 
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We hereby further agree to furnish to the Cuban Allot- 
ment Committee for use of the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board, Inc., a weekly statement showing : 

First: The production of sugar on each of our planta- 
tions during the previous week ; 

Second: Our production to date; 

Third: Our shipments for export for the week and 
up to date; 

Fourth: Our sales for direct consumption in Cuba for 
the week and up to date; 

Fifth: Our sales to local buyers (not for direct con- 
sumption) for the week and up to date, and 
names of such buyers; 

Sixth: Our deliveries to Colonos for the week and 
up to date; 

Seventh: Amount of sugar on hand at end of each 
week in our possession wherever located. 

Yours truly 
‘ce a Gea Sok re. 
(2) Give address 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
SUGAR: EQUALIZATION BOARD, INC., AND HER- 
BERT HOOVER, UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINIS-— 
TRATOR, AND UNITED STATES SUGAR REFINERS, 
OCTOBER 24, 1918. 


AGREEMENT entered into this 24th day of October, 
1918, in the City and State of New York, between the 
UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION Boarp, Inc., a 
corporation of the State of Delaware, hereinafter de- 
scribed as the ‘‘ EQUALIZATION Boarp,” and the Refiners 
of Sugar in the United States acting severally, signatory 
hereto, hereinafter described as the “REFINERS,” and 
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HERBERT HOOVER, as United States Food Administrator, 
hereinafter described as the ‘‘Foop ADMINISTRATOR,” 
WITNESSETH : 

WHEREAS, the Equalization Board has been created 
and is acting as an agency of the United States for the 
purpose in part of equalizing the distribution and selling 
price of sugar, and contemporaneously with the execu- 
tion of this Agreement has entered into an Agreement 
bearing even date herewith for the purchase of raw sugar 
produced in the Island of Cuba during the Crop Season 
1918-19, which Agreement, described as the “‘CuBAN 
AGREEMENT,” is hereto annexed and marked ‘Exhibit 
A,” and 

WHEREAS, with a view to securing regular and suf- 
ficient supplies of sugar to the American people and the 
Army and Navy at a reasonable price, even during the 
disorganized period of world trade, the Equalization 
Board has, in the interest of the American people and the 
Allies, purchased the Cuban Sugar Crop of 1918-19 for 
distribution to the American people, their Allies and 
others, and 

WHEREAS, the Food Administrator and the Equalea: 
tion Board are desirous of securing an equality of dis- 
tribution of said sugars according to the requirements 
or to secure such exports from said sugar as may be in 
surplus and may be determined by the agencies of the 
Government as necessary to meet its international obli- 
gations, and 

WHEREAS, it is necessary and advisable in order to 
secure an equitable distribution of sugar throughout the 
United States to apportion Cuban and other sugars 
among the Refiners for their requirements, and to that 
end to continue THE AMERICAN REFINERS’ COMMITTEE, 
and 

Wuereas, the American Refiners are desirous of fully 
co-operating with the agencies of the Government in the 
purposes above set forth, 

N 
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Now, THEREFORE, the parties hereto in consideration 
of the premises and the mutual covenants herein con- 
tained, each for itself and himself, for the part or propor- 
tion of this Agreement to be performed by it or him, 
severally and not jointly, agree as follows: : 


f 


The Food Administrator and said Refiners agree that 
the Agreement of October 1, 1917, between the Refiners 
and the Food Administrator, shall be and same hereby is 
cancelled and annulled so far as the rights and obliga- 
tions of the parties hereto to each other are concerned, 
except as to such sugars of 1917-18 crop as have not been 
delivered. 


LT 


Such of the following named persons as are officers 
of companies signatory hereto, are hereby appointed by 
the Food Administrator for the period of this agreement 
and shall constitute the American Refiners’ Committee 
with the powers and duties hereinafter set forth 

JAMEs H. Post, Chairman 
Criaus A. SPRECKELS 
CHARLES M. WARNER 
GrorGcE H. Ear te, Jr. 
ROBERT M. PARKER 
and the following named persons who are representatives 
of companies signatory hereto are appointed as alternates 
on said committee, who shall have the privilege of being 
present at all meetings and serving in the place of any 
absent member or filling any vacancies in said Committee 
in the order named 
Dwicut P. THomas 
W. J. McCaguan, Jr. 
BENJAMIN A. OXNARD 
M. E. GoETZINGER 
JOHN Farr 
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WILLIAM HENDERSON 
W. T. ELDREDGE 
E. L. WEMPLE. 


ITE 


Urtil the 31st day of December, 1019, the Refiners 
will not purchase any sugar except from the Equalization 
Board, other than such sugars as are provided under the 
said Agreement of October 1, 1917, and Hawaiian sugars 
hereinafter referred to, provided, however, that Refiners 
may purchase sugars, other than the crop of 1918-109, for 
delivery after December 31, 1gI9. 


IV 


The sugar provided by the Equalization Board shall 
be distributed among the Refiners who enter into this 
Agreement to meet their requirements, in the proportions 
set forth in ‘‘ Exhibit B,’’ which is made a part hereof 
and in case there is a disagreement between a Refiner and 
The American Refiners’ Committee as to apportionment, 
the matter shall be submitted to the United States Food 
Administrator and his decision shall be final, and any 
sugar received by a Refiner from any source shall be 
charged against his pro raia amount under such distribu- 
tion. The Hawaiian sugar that may be deliverable under 
any contract to any Refiner party hereto shall be taken 
over in rotation in an order to be determined by lot to be 
drawn by the Chairman of the American Refiners’ Com- 
mittee and upon the terms provided for in such contract 
for account of the New York and Philadelphia Refiners, 
parties hereto, and the rights and obligations of the pur- 
chaser under said contract are to be assumed by said 
Refiners. 

V 


The American Refiners’ Committee is, under the di- 
rection, supervision and control of the Equalization 
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Board, hereby charged with the duty and responsibility 
on behalf of the Refiners hereto, of arranging, routing 
and distributing to the several Refiners, the sugar to be 
purchased as hereinafter set forth from the Equalization 
Board, and such duties shall, so far as possible, be carried 
out in accordance with the requirements and convenience 
of the several Refiners. 


VI 


The several Refiners, not in any way limiting their 
ordinary power or business discretion to determine to 
what extent they may severally operate their refineries, 
agree to and do hereby purchase from the Equalization 
Board, and the Equalization Board agrees, subject to its 
commitments from time to time to Governments or per- 
sons outside the United States and to the requirements 
of the United States Government and buyers in the 
United States other than refiners, to sell to the Refiners 
their entire requirements of raw sugar for the operation 
of their several refineries for such time as the respective 
refiners in their respective judgments determine to oper- 
ate their respective refineries, for the period beginning 
with the date of this Agreement and ending on December 
31, 1919, (except such raw sugars as are purchased by the 
Refiners under the Agreement of October 1, 1917, and 
the Hawaiian Contracts herein referred to); and they 
severally agree not to purchase any sugar from any per- 
son, country or source of supply, during said period, 
other than from the Equalization Board. 

For all such purchases of sugar from Cuba the several 
Refiners agree to pay the price of seven and twenty- 
eight one-hundredths cents (7.28) per pound, 96 degree 
average outturn polarization (duty, if any, paid). 


1 For sugar polarizing over 96 degrees there shall be added to the price 7c. 
"per roo pounds per degree up to 98 degrees. For sugar polarizing under 96 
degrees there shall be deducted from the price 12c. per 100 pounds per degree 
down to 94 degrees. For sugar polarizing between 94 degrees down to 93 degrees 
there shall be deducted from the price r7c. per too pounds per degree, fractions 
in proportion. 
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All sugar furnished the Refiners from Cuba shall be 
settled for by each Refiner on the same terms and con- 
ditions under which said sugar was purchased by the 
Equalization Board under the Cuban Agreement. The 
Refiners severally agree for their proportions of the 
Cuban sugar hereby purchased by them to pay the 
amounts required to be paid by the Equalization Board, 
under, by and in accordance with the terms of the Cuban 
Agreement and in addition thereto to pay to the Equaliza- 
tion Board the difference between the amount per pound 
they are required to pay under the Cuban Agreement for 
the sugar delivered and 7.28 cents per pound for 96 
degree test. 

The Equalization Board states that the amount so 
paid to it may be used by it for the liquidation of any 
losses it may incur on excess stocks of sugar purchased 
by it or in equalizing the distribution or price of sugar 
to the American people. Any balance in the treasury 
of the Equalization Board after the discharge of its obli- 
gations hereunder and other liabilities belongs to its only 
stockholder, the United States. 


Vil 


The Refiners severally agree to receive, accept and 
pay for any sugar, other than from Cuba, which may be 
purchased by the Equalization Board from time to time, 
for the requirements of such Refiners, respectively as 
stated in paragraph VI, at the price of seven and twenty- 
eight one-hundredths (7.28) cents per pound 96 degree 
test, average outturn polarization (duty, if any, paid) 
delivered at refinery, with allowances for differences in 
test as specified in Paragraph VI, provided that the 
Sugar Equalization Board is not required to deliver 
sugar under this and the preceding Paragraph VI unless 
due notice of the requirements of such refiner is given to 
the said Board and the sugars are reasonably obtainable 
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at a delivered duty paid price of seven and twenty-eight 
one-hundredths cents (7.28) per pound or less. 


vill 


Marine insurance on sugar purchased by the Equaliza- 
tion Board on a cost and freight basis shall be arranged 
by the American Refiners’ Committee under direction of 
the Equalization Board, from shore to shore, including the 
risk of lighterage to and from the vessel at ports of load- 
ing and discharge, the cost thereof to be paid by the Re- 
finers severally and charged against the price of the sugar 
delivered hereunder. 


IX 


The Equalization Board, however, reserves the right 
in its sole discretion, from time to time, to change the 
price to the Refiners as to any sugar to be delivered under 
this Agreement, upon giving fifteen (15) days previous 
notice of such change of price, and in case of any such 
change of price, settlement by the Refiners for their 
purchases of all sugar shall thereafter be upon the basis 
of such changed price instead of the seven and twenty- 
eight hundredths (7.28) cents per pound 96° test above 
mentioned. Due regard to be given allowances up and 
down from 96 degrees. 


x 


In making settlement for sugars purchased by them 
hereunder, the Colonial Sugars Company and the Leon 
Godchaux Company, Ltd., shall each be entitled to 
charge against any sum or sums to be severally paid by 
them (to cover inland freight to refining points when 
paid by such Refiners) the sum of three and one-half 
(3) cents per one hundred pounds of sugar purchased 
by them from the Sugar Equalization Board aforesaid. 
These charges, however, may be cancelled or changed 
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from time to time at the option of the Equalization 
Board. 


2.6 


Each of the undersigned Refiners agrees that it will 
sell all sugar refined by it at a price not more than one 
dollar fifty-four cents ($1.54) net per hundred (100) 
pounds wholesale of refined sugar on the basis of Fine 
Granulated sugar in barrels or in 100 pound bags (when 
used as the standard basis) f. 0. b. refinery above the 
price for 96° centrifugal sugar paid to the Equalization 
Board provided for in this Agreement, with such differen- 
tials as are now shown on its official price list, same being 
subject to change from time to time on consent and 
approval of the Equalization Board. Said net margin 
shall be exclusive of the 2% cash discount, payment in 
ten days to the trade. This margin is determined on a 
delivered duty paid price of from 7.10 ¢ to 7.35¢ per pound 
for 96° test raw sugar, and in case the price provided 
for in this Agreement goes below 7.10 ¢ per pound the 
margin aforesaid shall be decreased in such a manner as 
to return substantially the same profit to the Refiner. 
In case the basic price goes above 7.35¢ per pound, said 
margin shall be increased to accomplish the same pur- 
pose. It is mutually agreed between the parties hereto 
that said margin shall be promptly revised by the parties 
hereto from time to time in case of changes in cost of 
refining and of wholesale distribution, or in the event of 
an excise or similar tax. 

It is further understood that the margin upon any 
sugar purchased under the Hawaiian Contracts above 
referred to may be increased by the amount of the differ- 
ential under which such sugar is purchased. 


XII 


It is further understood that inasmuch as this Agree- 
ment has been entered into at the request of the Food 
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Administration and the Equalization Board for the pur- 
poses above recited, in view of the limitation on the price 
to be secured by the Refiner for its refined product, it is 
mutually agreed between the Equalization Board and the 
Refiners that in case of an advance or decline in the 
price of sugar from 7.28¢ per pound for 96 degree test, 
raw basis, due to any action of the Equalization Board, 
the Equalization Board will pay to each of the Refiners 
in the event of a decline in price, and each of the Re- 
finers will pay to the Equalization Board in the event of 
_ a raise in price, a sum equivalent to the change in price 
multiplied by the number of pounds of raw or refined 
sugar (raw basis) } which each of the Refiners may have 
purchased hereunder, and which is undelivered or on 
hand or in transit on the date when such change takes 
place. 


XIII 


Each Refiner signatory hereto agrees to conduct his 
or its export business under the direction of the Equaliza- 
tion Board, and to export or distribute to the domestic 
trade such proportion of its refined sugar as the Equaliza- 
tion Board may direct, upon prices and terms which 
will yield the Refiner the same margin as is specified in 
Paragraph XI, and in the event of sales for export at a 
higher price, the excess over the Refiners’ margin is to be 
for the account of the Equalization Board. 

The Equalization Board furthermore agrees in con- 
ducting its export business that it will endeavor where 
conditions permit to provide (in case the Refiners 
desire) additional quantities of dutiable raw sugar, after 
giving due consideration to the requests and requirements 
of other nations, or buyers. 


1 Refined sugar shall be reduced to raw basis by adding seven (7) per cent. 
to its weight. 
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AIV 


So long as raw sugars are available for Refiners’ re- 
quirements, the said Food Administrator and the said 
Equalization Board will not restrict the sale and dis- 
tribution of Refined Sugar made from raw sugar pur- 
chased under this Agreement. The Food Administrator 
or the Equalization Board shall have the right to super- 
vise the domestic distribution of sugar during the life 
of this contract. No restrictions shall be placed upon 
domestic consumption until after the Refiners have been 
consulted. 


XV 


In the event that any Refiner named in “Exhibit B”’ 
does not enter into this Agreement its pro rata propor- 
tion of sugar shall be allotted to the Refiners signatory 
hereto, if they desire, in the proportions and at the price 
and upon the terms and conditions herein provided as to 
the sugar purchased hereunder. 


XVI 


From October 1, 1919, to December 31, 19109, if re- 
quested so to do by the Equalization Board, the Refiners 
agree to refine any raw sugar the Equalization Board may 
have purchased and not sold to the Refiners at the Re- 
finers’ margin then in effect to be ascertained as provided 
in Paragraph XI, less three (3) cents per 100 pounds. 
The Refiners agree to offer said sugar for sale and dis- 
tribution, if requested so to do, at such price and on such 
terms as said Equalization Board may direct, for a com- 
mission of three (3) cents per 100 pounds. 


XVII 


Should any unforeseen circumstances such as war, 
rebellion, insurrection, political disturbances, strikes, 
lack of fuel, marine loss, fire, explosion, riots or civil 
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disturbances, embargoes, prohibitions, or other causes, 
either in the United States, Cuba or elsewhere, prevent 
the Equalization Board from making delivery of the 
sugar according to the terms hereof, it shall so advise 
the Refiners’ Committee immediately-and be released 
from delivery of such portion of the sugar as cannot be 
delivered, but the Equalization Board agrees to use due 
diligence to carry out this Agreement in its entirety, 
notwithstanding the circumstances mentioned. 


XVIII 


All matters of disagreement arising under this Agree- 
ment between the Equalization Board and any other 
party hereto which cannot be adjusted by them to their 
mutual satisfaction, shall be left to arbitration in Wash- 
ington. The Equalization Board and the American Re- 
finers’ Committee shall each select one arbitrator and 
the two so selected shall select a third, and the decision 
of any two of said arbitrators shall be final and con- 
clusive upon the parties thereto. In case the disagree- 
ment is between only one Refiner and the Equalization 
Board, the arbitrator provided to be appointed by the 
American Refiners’ Committee shall be appointed by 
such one Refiner. Any expense attached to such arbitra- 
tion shall be divided equally among the parties to the 
arbitration. 


XIx 


It is agreed by all parties hereto that said Equaliza- 
tion Board may earn a profit on any sugar it may pur- 
chase and resell to said Refiners or on any sugar it may 
purchase from said Refiners and resell for Export. 


xX 


It is further understood that the individual members 
of the said American Refiners’ Committee are acting 
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herein as volunteers, in a purely administrative capacity, 
and accordingly the parties hereto agree that said mem- 
bers of the said Committee shall not incur any personal 
liability, individually or collectively, under the terms of 
this contract, nor be responsible for any damage of what- 
ever kind connected with any matter or thing relating 
to this contract; nor shall they be responsible or liable 
for any act, fault or misconduct of any agents or persons 
employed by them and the parties hereto hereby further 
release and discharge the said individual members of the 
said Committee from any and all claims of whatever 
kind for personal liability or responsibility as aforesaid. 


XXI 


The Refiners severally, agree to pay their pro rata 
share on the basis of sugar purchased of any expenses 
incurred by the American Refiners’ Committee in carry- 
ing out this Agreement. 


XXII 


This Agreement shall remain in full force and effect 
up to and including December 31, 1919, and shall cover 
all sugar shipped or in transit prior to that date. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have sub- 
scribed this Agreement as of the day and year first above 
written. 


BASIS OF PROPORTIONATE DISTRIBUTION AS FIxED ON NOVEM- 
BER 4, 1918, AT A MEETING OF THE AMERICAN REFINERS’ 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


American Sugar Refining Company. . . . . 38.001 per cent 
Arbuckle Brothers . . (omnes * 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company Goin  & 
Colonial Sugars Company . . 5S RO 251 Os eames 
Federal Sugar Refining Company Lane 9? 8: Osh ee we 


William oes Fy ip MEP eins T8230 
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Imperial Sugar Refining Company . . . 


. «(5.522 per eent 
The W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining Company 2.489 = 


(73 


National Sugar Refining Company . - 11.940 0 0 
Pennsylvania Sugar Company ... . . . 4.537 ae 
Revere Sugar Refining Company ... . . 2.0985 ee 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation 61 a BO OIE 
Warner Sugar Refining Company .... . 6.187 Lae 
Western Sugar Refining Company ... . . 3.549 

The Leon Godchaux Company, Limited . . . 1.433 “ “ 
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AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED STATES FOOD 
ADMINISTRATOR AS TO SALE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF BEET SUGAR CROP 1918-1919 


THIS AGREEMENT, entered into this 18th day of 
September, 1918, between Herbert Hoover, United States 
Food Administrator, acting for and in behalf of the 
President.of the United States, and...;....:.2. i. ee 
Bee tril «pie the\gin tee PR Shah Ole hia ele Sheen a a 
PEALE LOL. Sais ohachia Gh by lig ol gh ey) hereinatter Seale 
the Producer, 
WITNESSETH, THAT: 

WHEREAS, The United States Food Administrator, 
pursuant to an Act of Congress, approved August ro, 
1917, known as the “Food Control Act,” has issued, 
and from time to time continues to issue rules and regu- 
lations relating to the conduct of the business of all per- 
sons importing, manufacturing, storing or distributing 
sugar; and 

WHEREAS, The said Food Administrator: is desir- 
ous of securing an equitable, fair and economic distri- 
bution of available sugars among the various consuming 
communities; of minimizing the burdens upon the 
transportation facilities required for such distribution; 
and of preventing unjust, unreasonable, unfair and 
wasteful commissions, profits and practices; and 
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WHEREAS, The United States Food Administrator 
has urgently requested all producers of beet sugar in 
the United States to enter into an agreement with him, 
in order to accomplish the purposes contemplated by 
said Act; 

Now, THEREFORE, In consideration of the premises 
and agreements of the United States Food Adminis- 
trator hereafter set forth, the undersigned producer 
hereby agrees: 

1. That in selling and distributing beet sugar pro- 
duced from the crop of 1918-19, it shall observe, re- 
spect and be governed by any and all regulations which 
said United States Food Administrator, either directly 
or through his duly appointed Food Administration 
Sugar Distributing Committee, may from time to time 
prescribe under the provisions of said Act. 

2. That it will ship sugar at such times, to such 
places, and in such quantities as may be directed by 
the United States Food Administrator, through the said 
Sugar Distributing Committee; that it. will route all 
sugars as directed by that Committee; that it will 
promptly comply with any and all directions for change 
of destination and route, or for reconsignment; and 
that it will ship all sugar sight draft attached to bill of 
lading, unless, at its request, it is otherwise permitted 
by the Sugar Distributing Committee. In case such 
request is made and such permission given, the loss, if 
any, shail be borne by the requesting producer. Pro- 
vided that nothing in this agreement shall authorize 
the United States Food Administrator to direct distri- 
bution to a particular individual, firm or corporation. 

3. That it will sell all sugar at not to exceed the 
basic market price for fine granulated cane sugar in 100 
pound bags or barrels at seaboard refining points, as 
established by the United States Food Administration, 
plus such prepaid basing freight rates as may be ruling 
at point of destination on day of sale, or on such other 
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day as shall be directed by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, less the differential, if any, between cane 
and beet sugar which may then be in force at point of 
destination, the said Committee being authorized to 
establish or revoke a differential whenever it may be 
deemed advisable. Provided that no differential shall 
be established at any point unless it is established at all 
other points within the same zone. For the purpose of 
this agreement the United States shall be divided into 
such zones as may be approved by the United States 
Food Administrator; provided, that unless otherwise 
permitted by the United States Food Administrator, 
such price shall not exceed the maximum basic price 
of Nine Dollars per hundred pounds at seaboard refin- 
ing points. 

4. That it will not tender for regular trade distribu- 
tion at ruling market prices any ‘“‘off sugar,’ or any 
sugar which is inferior to standard granulated sugar. 
That should the producer have inferior sugar in its 
possession, it shall notify the Sugar Distributing Com- 
mittee of such fact. After the Committee is satisfied 
that the sugar reported is actually “off sugar,” said 
Committee, or the producer itself under the Commit- 
tee’s instructions, may dispose of such product at a dis- 
count from the ruling market price, the resulting loss 
to be borne exclusively by the producer. 

5. That it will promptly make complete and true 
reports to the Sugar Distributing Committee of all 
sales made by it at such intervals and in such forms as 
may be required by said Committee. 

6. That it will promptly remit to the Sugar Dis- 
tributing Committee its proportionate amount (based 
upon production), of all expenses actually paid, in- 
curred, or estimated to be incurred by said Committee 
in making the distribution herein provided for. 

7. That on the 31st day of December, 1918, and 
every three months thereafter, the said Food Adminis- 
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tration Sugar Distributing Committee will calculate 
the average net proceeds per pound of sugar then sold 
and invoiced by all producers who have entered into 
agreements with the United States Food Administra- 
tion similar to this agreement, and cause copies of the 
results of such calculation to be mailed to each of such 
producers. The difference between such average and 
the actual amounts paid to the respective producers 
shall be temporarily adjusted by requiring producers 
whose actual price is in excess of such calculated aver- 
age, to pay such excess to the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator, or to a representative appointed by him 
who will distribute such excess proportionately to those 
producers whose actual price is less than the calculated 
average. 

8. That prior to March z1st, 1919, the undersigned, 
together with all other beet sugar producers who have 
entered into agreements as aforesaid, will select an 
Adjustment Committee of five persons. All producers 
operating east of the Missouri River shall constitute 
and be deemed to be a separate group; and all pro- 
ducers operating west of the Missouri River shall con- 
stitute and be deemed to be a separate group. Each 
of these separate groups shall select two members of 
said Adjustment Committee, and such four members 
shall select the remaining fifth member of said Com- 
mittee. Said Adjustment Committee shall thereupon 
determine the amount of allowance, if any, per hun- 
dred pounds, which shall be paid by one group to the 
other group, in order to correct any injustice resulting 
from distribution under this agreement. The Adjust- | 
ment Committee shall report their determination to the 
Food Administration Sugar Distributing Committee, 
and thereupon said Distributing Committee shall ad- 
just its calculations in conformity with such determi- 
nation and all exchange payments between the United 
States Food Administrator or his representative and 
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the undersigned shall be made in accordance there- 
with. 

9. That at the close of the 1918-19109 selling cam- 
paign, but not later than August 31st, 1919, the said 
Sugar Distributing Committee shall prepare a final set- 
tlement statement, showing the actual price per pound 
of sugar received by each producer, the average net 
proceeds per pound of sugar resulting from the sale 
of all sugars constituting the crop of 1918-1919, the 
allowance between groups as determined by the Adjust- 
ment Committee, and the amount that each producer 
should receive for his sugar, based upon such average 
price, and as modified by the Adjustment Committee ; 
provided that all unsold sugars on hand on August 31, 
t919, shall be inventoried in such manner and at such 
price as the Food Administration Sugar Distributing 
Committee may direct. 

In consideration of the foregoing agreements, the 
United States Food Administrator agrees : 

10. That the President of the United States, act- 
ing by and through the said Food Administrator, has 
appointed a committee of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, to be known as the Food Administration 
Sugar Distributing Committee, to carry out, subject to 
his approval, the provisions of said Act of Congress 
so far as they relate to the distribution of beet sugar, 
which Committee is composed of the following persons, 
to-wit : 

W. L. Perrixin, Chairman, 
W. H. Hannam, 

9. H. Love, 

E. C. Howe, 

S. W. SINSHEIMER, 

H. A. Douctas, 

W. P. TuRNER. 

rr. That he will cause said Sugar Distributing Com- 
mittee to direct the distribution of the beet sugar crop 
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herein referred to in the most economical and efficient 
method consistent with an equitable distribution of 
sugar where needed throughout the United States. 

12. That the said Committee shall establish pack- 
age differentials for package goods not in excess of dif- 
ferentials for similar package goods established for the 
Cane Refiners of the United States; shall from time 
to time issue and mail to each producer schedules of 
prepaid basing rates at the different shipping points, 
to be based on freight rates from seaboard refining 
points; and shall issue and mail to each producer uni- 
form price lists, showing seaboard base price, and the 
terms upon which sugar may be sold, including the 
differential, if any, between cane and beet sugar. No 
sale of sugar shall be made by any producer except at 
the price, differential and terms stated in the last price 
list issued. Whenever a change occurs in price, terms 
or differential, the said Committee shall issue a new 
price list, which shall not become effective until after a 
copy thereof has been mailed to and approved by the 
United States Food Administrator. 

13. Nothing in this contract shall require the United 
States Food Administrator or his representative to make 
any payments except out of funds paid to him under this 
contract or similar uniform contracts with other pro- 
ducers. 

14. Sugar shall be delivered to the United States 
Government for Army and Navy uses and for Red 
Cross, Y.M.C.A., Belgian Relief, Salvation Army and 
kindred organizations when and in such amounts as 
the Government may specify, at prices to be fixed by 
the United States Food Administrator, and the net pro- 
ceeds of such sugar shall be included in calculating the 
general average net proceeds per pound of all sugar 
sold by producers entering into this agreement. 

15. The output of any beet sugar producer whose 
output is commandeered by the Government of the 


Oo 
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United States or the Food Administration for public 
purposes, shall not so far as it is reasonably possible to 
prevent the same, be permitted to be handled, sold or 
distributed in any manner which will detrimentally 
affect the markets of the producer, or the net proceeds 
resulting from the sale and distribution of sugar as 
provided in this agreement. 

16. It is understood and agreed by the producer 
that a violation of any of the terms of this agreement 
may result in and be cause for revocation of its license. 

17. This agreement shall remain in full force and 
effect from the date hereof until the final disposition of 
the crop of 1918-1919. 

In Witness WHEREOF, the parties hereunto havesigned 
this agreement the day and year first above written. 


"SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED 
STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATOR AS TO BEET 
SUGAR CROP 1918-1919 


THIS AGREEMENT, entered into this 18th day of 
September, 1918, between Herbert Hoover, United 
States Food Administrator, acting for and in be- 
half of the President of the United States, and the 
pugar Company Ol )5 50) se oi: Aba eee al Oe 
SHALE MO! loads ws while ravens ae acne tte. -Rerernat Cer avealiens 
the Producer, 
WITNESSETH, THAT: 

WueEREAS, the parties to this contract have entered 
into a uniform agreement of even date herewith in re- 
gard to the distribution of beet sugar produced from the 
crop of 1918-1919; and 

WHEREAS, the Producer together with other east- 
ern producers is in a special situation as regards distri- 
bution ; 

Now, THEREFORE, In consideration of the premises 


and of said agreement of even date herewith, it is hereby 
mutually agreed : 
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1. That when the adjustment referred to in Para- 
graph 8 of the principal agreement of even date here- 
with has been made, but in any event prior to March 
31, 1919, all producers located east of the Missouri 
river and entering into a supplementary agreement 
similar to this, shall select an ‘‘Eastern Adjustment 
Committee” of three persons. Said committee shall 
consider the location of the various factories among 
such producers constituting the eastern group, and shall 
determine whether the same net price per hundred 
pounds among all the members of said group is in all 
respects just and equitable. 

2. If the committee shall find that such a net price 
is not just and equitable, it shall then cause proper and 
equitable deductions or additions to be made from or to 
the various amounts due and payable to such eastern 
producers as adjusted and reported by the Food Ad- 
ministration Sugar Distributing Committee. 

3. The Adjustment Committee shall report their 
determination to the Food Administration Sugar Dis- 
tributing Committee, which shall adjust its calculations 
in conformity with such determination, and all ex- 
change payments between the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator or his representative and the undersigned 
shall be made in accordance therewith. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF: the parties hereto have 
signed this supplementary agreement the day and year 
first above written. 


EXHIBIT 10 


AGREEMENT WITH UNITED STATES FOOD AD- 
MINISTRATION AS TO LOUISIANA SUGARS, 
1918-1919 CROP 


THIS AGREEMENT, entered into this. . .day of 
. , 1918, between Herbert Hoover, 
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United States Food Administrator, acting in this behalf 
for the President of the United States, and........... 
APM > 3 RE dha oe Ds ee TSO on Pee 
penihy Sopat , hereinafter called the producer, ~ 
WITNESSETH, THAT 

WHEREAS, the United States Food Administrator, 
pursuant to the Act of Congress approved August tro, 
1917, known as the ‘‘Food Control Act,” has issued 
regulations for the conduct of the business of all persons 
importing, manufacturing, storing or distributing sugar, 
and desires under said Act to secure an equitable dis- 
tribution of the cane sugar crop of the season of 1918- 
r91g and to prevent unjust, unreasonable, unfair and 
wasteful commissions, profits, and practices, and 

WHEREAS, the United States Food Administrator 
has requested all producers of cane sugar in the State 
of Louisiana to enter into an agreement with him cover- 
ing the sale and distribution of all cane sugar produced 
in the State of Louisiana and manufactured for direct 
consumption, and 

WHEREAS, the United States Food Administrator 
has appointed a committee of the United States Food 
Administration to be called the Louisiana Sugar Com- 
mittee, and, subject to his approval, to superintend the 
distribution of Louisiana sugar and carry out the pro- 
visions of this contract. A majority of said Committee 
shall constitute a quorum and the assent of four members 
of said Committee at a meeting duly called shall be con- 
sidered the action of the Committee. The Committee 
shall be composed of the following persons, and in the 
event of vacancies occurring the United States Food 
Administrator shall appoint successors to all such 
vacancies : 
E. Mrtiinc, Chairman, 
D. Kemper, 
J. Gay, 
C 


R. 
C. 
E. 
J. C. LEBourcEors, 
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W. J. BARKLEY, 

E. A. PHARR, 

E. A. BURGUIERES. 

Wraeneas; the undersigned S500 voy eeas oa phos 
: As a producer 

of. cane sugar and i is ; desirous of aiding and promoting 
the efficient administration of said Act and of securing 
the purpose contemplated by said Act by agreement 
as authorized by Section 2 of the aforesaid Act of 
Congress ; 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises 
and the agreements of the United States Food Adminis- 
trator hereafter set forth, the producer hereby agrees: 

(1) That in selling and distributing Louisiana cane 
sugar he will observe and respect and be governed by 
any and all orders and regulations which said United 
States Food Administrator, through the said Sugar 
Committee may from time to time make or prescribe, or 
any general or special regulations issued under the pro- 
visions of said Act. 

(2) That the “‘basic price” of fine granulated sugar 
at any time for the purposes of this contract shall be 
that price which is then determined by the United 
States Food Administrator under the provisions of his 
uniform contracts with the sugar refiners of the United 
States dated October 1, 1917, as the maximum price 
which may be charged by such refiners for fine granulated 
in barrels or one hundred pound bags f. 0. b. seaboard 
points with the customary discounts, terms and con- 
ditions, which contract is on file with the United States 
Food Administrator and made part hereof by reference ; 
and the basic price of Louisiana sugars shall be such 
basic price less the following differentials : 


Peiation granulated si... 4:7 steeds? ah ay NO differential 
White clarified . . Pe Mee Ly ae) OL Gs PELGw Os 
Off plantation granulated Sle LEN 7 Pisies ce tale alee mae Fe Oe 


(T3 6c 


Offwhite 3: Altar ret t,t ha TSC 
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Choicefyellow claritied’? = 0-4 suet ne eae 15 ¢ per cwt. 
Primesyellowrcelantived ten aust4 -0tr n-ne anne 2007. ns 
Kettle : tm mE Saige Aer" 5 20 C8 fy 
Off yellow clarified... oe test de ROG 
Seconds and thirds (1st group) . c| AUER SIRs SS clean 
“ey ond=group), "#5. “2... eh eon WOO C ance 
se o (ard eroup) « <a .°s Ms) pee OC nme eae 
ee h tf". (ath @TOUp)  .o. b+. 9 ae Oe nn 
se as “r= 6th -CTOUp)\ un 2. eo) ee ee Oe 


The differential on all grades of semi-refined direct 
consumption sugars not listed above shall be the differ- 
ential indicated for sugars of equal grade, or if of an 
intermediate grade at the differential of the listed grade 
next below; and the differential on sugars, the grade 
and price of which cannot be thus determined, shall be 
fixed by the said Sugar Committee. 

The above grades shall:-be determined with reference 
to the standard samples thereof as fixed by the New 
Orleans Sugar and Rice Exchange with the approval of 
the United States Food Administration and now on 
file with said Exchange. In case of dispute regarding 
the grade the final decision shall be made by the Louisiana 
Sugar Committee. 

(3) That unless the aforesaid Louisiana Sugar Com- 
mittee permits the sale at a lower price by reason of 
deterioration, or sets a lower price for any or all grades 
under the provisions of Section 4 hereof, the producer 
will sell direct consumption sugars manufactured by 
him at not more than such price as is found to be just 
and fair by the United States Food Administrator, 
hereafter called the ‘‘maximum price.”’ The said United 
States Food Administrator agrees that he will not name 
a price less than the basic price mentioned in Section 2 
hereof for sugar in barrels or one hundred pound bags 
f.o.b. New Orleans or point of origin carrying the 
same freight rate as New Orleans; provided, how- 
ever, that if domestic beet sugar is generally selling 
at a higher price than the basic price of fine cane granu- 
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lated sugar, the United States Food Administrator will 
not name a price less than the price of domestic beet 
sugar less the differentiais named in paragraph 2, 
provided that if there is a sale to the United States 
or any of its agencies such price shall not necessarily 
govern. 

That he will sell raw sugar at a price delivered at 
customary Louisiana refining points not greater than 
the price which may be found to be just and fair by the 
United States Food Administrator and not less than the 
price of duty paid 96 degree Cuban raw sugar delivered 
at such refining points. 

That he will sell washed sugar (which is defined as 
any first sugar above the grade of raw sugar, and be- 
low the grade of off yellow clarified, and having a color 
test of not less than 22 Dutch Standard) at a price 
40 cents above the price of raw sugar as determined by 
the foregoing paragraph and paragraph 4, with an 
addition of 1/16 of a cent per pound for each degree 
or fraction thereof above 96 degrees and a deduction of 
1/to of a cent per pound for each degree or fraction 
thereof below 96 degrees. 

(4) The producer further agrees that the said Sugar 
Committee with the approval of the United States 
Food Administrator may name a price for any grade 
or grades of Louisiana sugar from time to time at any 
figure not greater than the price for such grade or grades 
which may be fixed as the “‘maximum price”’ therefor 
by the United States Food Administration under para- 
graph 3 hereof, and that after the prices thus fixed 
are posted at the New Orleans Sugar and Rice Exchange 
he will sell the sugar at the price named until changed 
under the provisions of this contract. 

(5) In the event that the producer is required by 
the United States Food Administrator directly or through 
said Committee to ship sugar to a point carrying a freight 
rate higher from point of origin to point of destination 
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! 
than that from New Orleans to point of destination 
the producer may add to the price prescribed under 
paragraphs 3 and 4 hereof the extra freight, provided 
that the selling price to the retailer shall not be greater 
than the maximum authorized selling price of similar 
sugars at such point to retailers. 

(6) a. The producer further agrees that he will ship 
sugar at such time, to such places, and in such quantities 
as may be directed by the United States Food Adminis- 
trator through the said Sugar Committee, that he will 
route all sugars as directed by said Committee, and that 
he will promptly comply with all orders for change of 
destination and route and for reconsignment. | 

Provided that if no instructions or directions are 
given by the said Food Administrator or the Sugar 
Committee he may continue to distribute his sugar in 
the customary manner heretofore existing for the dis- 
tribution of such sugars, subject to the price provisions 
_ of this contract. 

Provided, further, that nothing in this contract shall 
require the producer to ship or dispose of his sugar 
when prices lower than the “maximum price” named — 
under paragraph 3, less the differentials stated in para- 
graph 2, are named by the Sugar Committee under 
paragraph 4. 

b. The producer, unless notified to the contrary, will 
keep the Committee constantly informed of the quantity 
and grade of sugar that is being produced daily and the 
disposition of the same. 

(7) In consideration of the forcacing agreement, the 
United States Food Administrator agrees : 

a. That he will cause the said Sugar Committee to 
direct the disposition of direct consumption sugars in 
the most economical and efficient method consistent 
with equitable distribution and the needs of the country. 

b. That he will use his best efforts to secure prefer- 
ence in the distribution and sale to local refiners of 


Hie 
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Louisiana raw sugars manufactured by the producer 
herein, if the producer is desirous of selling to such re- 
finers. 

c. That he will use his best efforts with the proper 
authorities to secure an adequate supply of railroad 
cars for the distribution of all Louisiana sugars, covered 
by this contract. 

(8) Sugar shall be delivered to the United States 
Government for Army and Navy uses when and in such 
amount as the Government may require at prices to be 
fixed by the United States Food Administrator. 

(9) It is understood and agreed by the producer that 
a wilful violation of any of the terms of this agreement 
may result in and be cause for revocation of his license. 

(10) This agreement shall remain in full force and 
effect from October 1, 1918, and until the final dis- 
position of the crop of the season 1918-1919, and for 
each succeeding year thereafter until the existing state 
of war between the United States Government and 
Germany shall have terminated and the fact of such 
termination shall have been proclaimed by the President 
of the United States; provided that either party hereto 
may withdraw from the contract after the disposition 
of the crop of 1918-19109, by giving a thirty days’ written 
notice to that effect before October 1, 1919; or may 
withdraw for any subsequent crop year by giving such 
notice on or before October 1, of that year. 

(x1) The word ‘‘he”’ wherever used in this contract 
to indicate the producer, shall refer to such producer 
whether an individual, partnership or corporation as 
the case may be. 

In WitNEsS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have sub- 
scribed this agreement on the day and year first above 
written. 
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EXHIBIT 11 


ASSIGNMENT TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
SUGAR SUPPLY BY THE UNITED STATES SUGAR 
EQUALIZATION BOARD, INC., OF ITS RIGHTS TO 
ONE-THIRD OF THE SUGAR PURCHASED UNDER 
AGREEMENT. AS TO CUBAN SUGARS CROP 1018- 
1919, DATED OCTOBER TWENTY-FOURTH, 1918. 


WHEREAS, on the 24th day of October, 1918, the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, Incorporated, 
entered into an agreement as party of the first part with 
Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Robert B. Hawley, Manuel 
Rionda, a Cuban Commission, parties of the second part, 
and agents of various Cuban producers acting severally 
for the producers of sugar in the Island of Cuba, parties 
of the third part, under and by the terms of which the 
seller therein described agreed ‘‘on behalf of himself 
and his principals”? to sell and deliver to the buyer 
(United States Sugar Equalization Board) all the raw 
sugar produced “by him or his principals in the Island 
of Cuba during the crop season of 1918-1919” except 
that actually used for local consumption in Cuba; and 

WHEREAS, by the third paragraph of said agreement 
right and power was given to the United States Equaliza- 
tion Board to assign said contract without recourse in 
respect to any part of the sugar contracted for therein 
as follows: 


“The Buyer shall have the right from time to time to assign 
this contract, without recourse, in respect to any part of the sugar 
contracted for herein, to the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France or Italy, or to any duly constituted agency repre- 
senting all or either of said governments, or to any sugar refiner 
of the United States. The Buyer, upon making any such assign- 
ment, shall give notice thereof to the Seller.” 


and 
Wuereas, the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board, Incorporated, has this day agreed to transfer 
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to The Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply, an agency 
duly authorized to act and now acting in making this 
purchase on behalf of the Governments of Great Britain 
(not including Canada), France and Italy, without 
recourse, the rights of the United States Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board, Incorporated, to one-third of all of the raw 
sugar purchased by the said United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board, Incorporated, under the agreement afore- 
said of October 24, 10918. 

Now, THEREFORE, by this agreement, the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, Incorporated, does 
hereby assign to The Royal Commission on the Sugar 
Supply, without recourse upon the said the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, Incorporated, its 
rights to and to have delivered to it one-third of all of 
the raw sugars purchased by the said United States 
Sugar Equalization Board, Incorporated (together with 
any commission upon such one-third of all the raw 
sugars purchased by the United States Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board, Incorporated, under said Agreement of 
October 24, 1918, to which the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board, Incorporated, would be entitled 
under said agreement) under the agreement of October 24, 
1918, aforesaid, at the respective prices for delivery 
f.0. b. Northside and Southside Cuban ports, and upon 
the terms therein stated. 

A condition of this assignment is the right of the 
Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply at its option 
to take 321,000 tons, or any part thereof, of the one-third 
of the Cuban crop hereby assigned for shipment to the 
United States for refining purposes on the cost and 
freight terms of Paragraph 2, Section 2, of Page 3 of the 
Cuban Contract dated October 24, 1918. 

And the said The Royal Commission on the Sugar 
Supply as to such one-third of the raw sugars from Cuba 
as aforesaid does hereby accept said assignment and agree 
to and does hereby assume as to said one-third of the 
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sugars aforesaid all of the payments, duties and obli- 
gations of the said United States Sugar Equalization 
Board, Incorporated, under the agreement of October 24, 
1918, aforesaid. 

Said agreement of October 24, 1918, is made a part 
hereof. 

WITNESS the signature of the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board, Incorporated, by George M. 
Rolph, its President, and the seal thereof hereto affixed 
duly attached by H. H. Bundy, its Secretary, and witness 
the signature of The Royal Commission on the Sugar 
Supply of the United Kingdom of Great Britain by 
J. Ramsey Drake, this. .....day of December, 1918. 


EXHIBIT 12 


OPTION GIVEN TO ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
SUGAR SUPPLY BY REFINERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE REFINING OF 321,000 TONS 
CUBAN RAW SUGAR 


November 22nd,1918 
The Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply, 
London, 
England. 
Gentlemen : 

We are advised by Mr. George M. Rolph, the Head 
of the Sugar Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration and President of the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board, Inc., that you have made arrange- 
ments with the latter Company for the assignment by 
it to you of a portion of the Cuban Sugar Crop for 
1918-19 and that such arrangements are made with the 
approval of the Food Administration. We also under- 
stand that with the approval of the Food Administration 
and with a view to securing a supply of refined sugar for 
distribution to the United Kingdom, France and Italy 
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you are considering the advisability of having a part of 
your purchase refined in the United States. 

At the present writing, we are negotiating with the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board looking toward 
the purchase of our requirements of raw sugar for the 
period up to December 31, 1919, and the sale of the 
same at an agreed margin. 

Accordingly, therefore, in consideration of the margin © 
to be paid to us as hereinafter set forth we, Sugar Re- 
finers of the United States, at the request of the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, Incorporated, severally 
agree to give and do hereby give to your Commission 
the option of having refined in our refining plants during 
the year 1919 up to 321,000 tons of Cuban Raw Sugar 
of the Crop of 1918-19 to produce an equivalent quantity 
up to 300,000 tons of refined sugar, upon the following 
terms and conditions: 

Quantity and Option : — 300,000 tons of refined granu- 
lated sugar at the rate of 27,275 tons monthly beginning 
February 1st, 1919, and if option for any month is not 
exercised, the total quantity is automatically reduced 
by the amount so not taken in any month. 

Declaration of Option: — By Sixty Days’ written or 
cable notice to the American Refiners’ Committee 
previous to first day of month in which refined is to be 
delivered except for deliveries during February, 1919, 
for which the declaration of the option must be made 
before January ist, 1919. 

Delivery of Raws:— That to the extent that the 
Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply exercises its 
option to take American refined sugar, an equivalent 
quantity of Cuban raws shall be transferred by the 
Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply to the American 
Refiners through the American Refiners’ Committee on 
the basis of Paragraph 2, Section 2, of Page 3 of the 
Cuban Contract dated October 24, 1918. 

Selling Price of Refined: — The price of refined sugar 
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delivered in customary packages, will be the c. & f. price 
of the raw sugar delivered at refinery, plus insurance, 
duty and the refiners’ margin in effect for domestic 
business as approved by the United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board, Inc., at the date of shipment, less a draw- 
back allowance of 1¢ per pound, said drawback allow- 
ance and price subject to any change in United States 
Custom Laws or in the event of an export, or excise tax 
or any government action which would alter the re- 
finers’ margin herein agreed upon, as more particularly 
stated in printed form of Refined Sugar Export Con- 
tract attached. 

Tonnage: — Tonnage to load refined shall be furnished 
promptly by you and within the period for delivery of 
refined referred to in any notice of your availing your- 
selves of any part of the option herein given. If tonnage 
is not so provided you shall compensate us for interest, 
insurance and storage, or at our option we shall have the 
privilege of sending the sugar to store for account, ex- 
pense and risk of the Royal Commission on the Sugar 
Supply. 

Shipment to be made subject to terms of refined 
sugar export contract, a copy of which is hereto annexed 
and marked Schedule A. 

Releases from Responsibility : — Both your Commission 
and ourselves shall be relieved from any liability here- 
under if prevented from carrying out our obligations, by 
Acts of God or from causes beyond our control. 

Ports of Shipment: — You shall take the refined sugar 
at any of the following ports as may be directed by us: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 

Savannah, New Orleans. 

We hereby severally accept and agree to be bound 
by the foregoing option for our pro rata portion of said 
option as set forth in the percentage named. If the 
_ percentages named do not total 100% we agree that the 
percentages for the refiners signing this option shall be 
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raised pro rata to make this option good for 100% de- 
livery. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 
COMPANY 38.001 


THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
OF NEW JERSEY 11.04 


THE W. J. McCAHAN SUGAR REFIN- 
ING COMPANY 2.489 
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2.149 
BAS detech Soe8 fi dus. 8 Woe Lee ee ee ree eee 
LEON GODCHAUX COMPANY 1.433 
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REFINED SUGAR EXPORT CONTRACT WITH THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY 


THE 
SuGAR REFINING Company has sold, and the ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON THE SUGAR SuppLy, London, England, 
has purchased bags of 
One Hundred (100) pounds each, of Fine Granulated 
Sugar, packed in regular one hundred pound bags at 

cents per pound, net 
cash, f.o. b. steamer, stevedoring to be borne by ship. 
This price is subject to any change in export price that 
may be ruling on date of shipment. 

Invoice payable in New York on presentation of 
shipping documents; drawback payable to the 

SUGAR REFINING CoMPANY. 

THE RoyAL COMMISSION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY agrees 
to pay to the SUGAR REFIN- 
ING CompaNy the sum of One Dollar ($1.00) for each 
Custom House entry which may be necessary on this 
contract. 

Delivery to commence 

AT 

DELIVERIES: THE RoyAL COMMISSION ON THE SUGAR 
SUPPLY agrees that on lots of 2,500 tons or more the 
steamer will load at the wharf designated by refinery 
provided steamer can always safely load afloat. 

THE RoyaLt COMMISSION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY 
further agrees that steamer will load at two (2) refineries 
provided that quantities of not less than 2,500 tons are 
loaded at each refinery and provided that steamer can 
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always safely load afloat. Expense of moving to be for 
account of vessel. Time lost in moving to be for account 
of sellers, provided steamer is moved promptly after 
loading is completed at the first berth. In case de- 
murrage is incurred, the time lost in.moving shall be 
for account of each seller in the proportion that his part 
of the cargo bears to the whole. If, through the dis- 
ability of the wharf designated by the Refinery, it is 
impossible to safely berth steamer, then the Refinery 
must deliver the cargo to a loading berth appointed by 
steamer, within lighterage limits of the loading port, 
in which case all lightering expense to be for Refinery 
account. 

If the Refinery is able to load steamer, subject to 
foregoing provisions, but the steamer elects for its own 
convenience not to go to the wharf designated by the 
Refinery, but to load at its own pier, then the lighterage 
expenses at cost shall be for buyer’s account. 

THE RoyaL CoMMISSION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY 
agrees to give the seller at least seven (7) days’ notice 
of approximate date of arrival of vessel, whenever 
possible. In the event of not receiving notice the 
refinery shall not be held for damages, but will make all 
possible effort to furnish the sugars required. 

Date oF DELIverY: Delivery on full cargo lots to 
be made at minimum rate of 1,000 tons of 2,240 pounds 
per weather working day, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted. Any demurrage incurred to be charged for at 
forty-eight cents (48 c) per gross registered ton of steamer 
per day. 

Steamer’s lay-days to count from the time the steamer 
is in berth ready to load. Any time lost by steamer 
through berth being occupied on arrival thereat or 
through awaiting shippers’ instructions after steamer 
reports within the customary working hours of the port 
ready for cargo, to be for seller’s account. 

Part-CaRGOES: Part cargoes, that is, lots of less than 

12 
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2,500 tons delivered by one refinery, may be delivered 
to steamer at its own wharf or at the Refinery wharf 
where the steamer is receiving the minimum quantity 
of 2,500 tons, at the option of the refineries. 

DELIVERY By LIGHTER: The steamer to have three 
weather working days, Sundays and holidays excepted, 
free for discharge of lighters. Time to count from the 
time the lighter captain gives written notice to the clerk’ 
of the steamer of lighter’s arrival alongside. As far as 
possible, the buyer is to give the seller at least seven 
days’ notice of the approximate arrival of all vessels. 
In case of delay of vessels, demurrage on lighters, if 
incurred, shall begin five days from date on which buyer 
advises seller that vessel will receive cargo. 

No demurrage will be charged by steamer in case the 
steamer has alongside sugar from one or more refineries 
sufficient to load 1,000 tons of 2,240 pounds per day. 

Any lighterage expense resulting from steamer’s 
failure to take delivery of full quantity ordered, to be 
for buyer’s account. 

The demurrage on lighters to be charged to buyers 
at cost, but claims must be presented in accordance with 
custom of the port. 

In consideration of 

passing the Custom House entry and 
carrying the drawback, the Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply hereby agrees to furnish Custom House 
bill of lading and landing certificate free of charge, these 
to be delivered promptly to the Custom House Depart- 
ment of 

Any necessary consular certificates or expense for 
viseing any documents to be for buyer’s account. 

f is 
unable to collect the drawback through any neglect on 
buyer’s part to fulfill the foregoing agreement, buyer 
agrees to reimburse it promptly in full for the amount 
of said drawback. 
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This sale is based on present rate of duty, and present 
laws as to drawback. If seller is unable, by reason 
of legislation, to collect the full amount of duty paid on 
any of the sugar delivered under this contract by way 
of drawback, the buyer agrees to pay the seller, in ad- 
dition to the contract price, an amount equal to such 
duty which seller is unable to collect. 

All additional duties, excises or other taxes hereafter 
levied or assessed on the raw or refined sugar necessary 
to fill this contract to be at buyer’s expense in addition 
to the price specified. 

The seller will not be responsible for any delivery 
under this contract, if prevented or delayed by war 
conditions, strikes, labor difficulties, accidents, embargo, 
fire or any other cause beyond its control, or if seller’s 
supply of raw material shall be interrupted by any such 
cause. In such case, the obligation to deliver under 
this contract is cancelled to such an extent as deliveries 
shall be prevented or interrupted thereby and no lability 
shall be imposed upon the seller for damages resulting 
therefrom. 

The sale is made subject to the seller’s ability to se- 
cure an export permit if such permit is required. 

Brokerage of three (3) cents per one hundred pounds 
to be paid. 
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LETTER CONFIRMING INCREASE FROM 321,000 TONS 
TO 535,000 TONS. 


April 30, 1919 
Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply 
London 
England 
Gentlemen: 
Referring to letter of February 27 from your Repre- 
sentative, Mr. J. R. Bruce, wherein you requested The 
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American Refiners’ Committee to increase the tonnage 
of refined sugar under the Option of November 22, 1918, 
from 300,000 to 400,000 tons and to his letter of April 17, 
wherein you requested a further increase of the tonnage 
of refined sugar in the said Option Agreement to a total 
of 500,000 tons of refined sugar, we hereby confirm the 
increase in the quantity of refined sugar that may be 
called for from 300,000 to 500,000 tons, upon the terms 
and in accordance with the conditions of the said Con- 
tract of November 22, 1918. 

And, we hereby severally accept and agree to be bound 
by the foregoing option for our pro rata portion of said 
option as set forth in the percentage set opposite our 
names. If the percentages named do not total 100% 
we agree that the percentages for the Refiners signing 
this Option shall be raised pro rata to make this Option 
good for 100% delivery. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 
COMPANY 38.001 


THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO., 
OF NEW JERSEY II.04 


WARNER SUGAR REFINING COMPANY _ 6.187 


Ce Set eC Ra Te Cc NaC Tr nt Yok Me at SSN RCM Ja. I i Sacer eu pk} 
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FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY | 8.645 


DMEM NCO eee IN Woe Matis oe eee 
WM. HENDERSON I.220 
BV Eta ee Mig GOO TG. oor SOAR GLE oe 
THE W. J. McCAHAN SUGAR REFINING 
COMPANY 2.480 
1 BSF Cee oo eV Ngee ae A Te imple arth 2 
PENNSYLVANIA SUGAR COMPANY 4.537 
TSAI Pauses wie vat MRE Ene, Say re Te Ae) oes eee ch Ee 
REVERE SUGAR REFINERY 2.085 
TS VENS. «a. ARERR NN cal eee EA cs oy ed noe 
SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING CORPO- 
RATION 2.149 
DEN ahs Mx Bey tao. dP ns whee Bose RN, cieee anh eee 
LEON GODCHAUX COMPANY 1.443 
NCAP SLURS RO RAT OR een A Komen eet eo 


Approved: 
UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD 


INC. 


BA Me Pay cea Ie Stal APH ATR AcMoeonon cco a ce 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION, BY- 
LAWS AND PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER 
OF AUTHORIZATION TO INCORPORATE 


EXHIBIT 14 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF UNITED 
STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD, INCOR- 
PORATED 


First. The name of this corporation is UNITED 
STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD, INCORPORATED. 

Second. The location of its principal office in the 
State of Delaware is in the City of Wilmington, County 
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of New Castle. The name of the resident agent therein 
and in charge thereof is the Delaware Charter Company. 
The street and number of said principal office and the 
address by street and number of said resident agent is 
goo-9o04 Market Street. 

Third. The objects and purposes for which and for 
any of which this corporation is formed are, to do any 
or all*of the things herein set forth to the same extent 
as natural persons might or could do, viz. : To purchase, 
or otherwise acquire, manufacture, sell or otherwise 
dispose of, store, handle and otherwise deal in and with 
raw and refined cane and beet sugar, syrups, molasses 
and other commodities, and to do all acts and things 
necessary, expedient or incidental to the efficient con- 
duct of said business, within or without the State of 
Delaware. 

To exercise all powers which may be delegated to it 
by the President of the United States. 

The foregoing clauses shall be construed both as ob- 
jects and powers; and it is hereby expressly provided 
that the foregoing enumeration of specific powers shail 
not be held to limit or restrict in any manner the powers 
of this corporation. 

In general, to have and to exercise all the powers 
conferred by the laws of Delaware upon corporations 
formed under the Act hereinafter referred to. 

Fourth. The total authorized capital stock of this 
corporation is Five Million Dollars ($5,000,000) divided 
into Fifty Thousand (50,000) shares of One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) each. 

The amount of capital stock with which this corpora- 
tion will commence business is the sum of One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000), being ten (ro) shares of One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) each. 

Fifth. The names and places of residence of each of 
the original subscribers to the capital stock and the 
number of shares subscribed for by each are as follows: 
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NaMeE RESIDENCE NumBER- or SHARES 
George M. Rolph . . San Francisco, Cal. 4 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh New York, N. Y. 2 
George A. Zabriskie. . New York, N. Y. 2 


Sixth. This corporation is not to have perpetual 
existence. Its existence is to commence on the Fif- 
teenth day of July, 1918, and is to cease on the Four- 
teenth day of July, 1923, unless it is sooner dissolved 
in the manner provided by law. 

Seventh. The property of the stockholders shall not 
be subject to the payment of corporate debts to any 
extent whatever. 

Eighth. The directors of this corporation eliall hold 
office for one year from the date of their election and 
until their successors are elected and qualified unless 
sooner removed. The holder or holders of two-thirds 
of the outstanding capital stock may call a special 
meeting of stockholders at any time, upon mailing 
notice to the other stockholders of the time and place of 
said meeting, three days prior to said appointed time, 
which notice may be waived by unanimous consent, or 
by the presence of all stockholders at said special meet- 
ing; and the stockholders present may by a majority 
vote remove any director or directors from office and 
elect a successor or successors to hold office for the re- 
mainder of the unexpired term. 

In furtherance, and not in limitation, of the powers 
conferred by statute, the board of directors are expressly 
authorized to make, alter, amend, and rescind the by- 
laws of this corporation, and to authorize and cause to 
be executed mortgages and liens upon the personal 
property of this corporation, and to authorize the bor- 
rowing of such sums of money from time to time, and 
the making and execution of such notes, mortgages, 
pledges and liens on the personal property of this corpo- 
ration, as they may deem advisable. 
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This corporation reserves the right to amend, alter, 
change or repeal any provision contained in this Certif- 
icate of Incorporation, in the manner now or hereafter 
prescribed by statute, and all rights conferred on stock- 
holders herein are granted subject to this reservation. 

WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, being each of the original! 
subscribers to the capital stock hereinbefore named for! 
the purpose of forming a corporation to do business 
both within and without the State of Delaware, and 
in pursuance of any Act of the Legislature of the State 
of Delaware entitled, ‘‘An Act Providing a General 
Corporation Law” (approved March roth, 1899), and 
the acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, 
do make and file this Certificate, hereby declaring 
and certifying that the facts herein stated are true, and 
do respectively agree to take the number of shares of 
stock hereinbefore set forth, and accordingly have here- 


unto set our hands and seals this ...... day of July,, 
1918. 
edi cater es . (SEAL) | 
In presence of 
ea RT ee ie Pi ee 
Sarah OMe a ee wre TM ee gS 


United States of America 
District of Columbia 

Be Ir REMEMBERED that this.. ; 

Le OmS: personally - came before: 

me a a Notary Public for the District of Columbia, parties: 
to the foregoing Certificate of Incorporation, known to: 
me personally to be such, and severally acknowledge: 
the said Certificate to be the act and deed of the signers: 
respectively and that the facts therein stated are truly 
set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal of office the day and 
year aforesaid. 
Rae ) 


SEAL Notary Public, D. C. 
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EXHIBIT 15 


UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD, 
INCORPORATED 


BY-LAWS 
OFFICES 


1. The principal office shall be in the City of Wil- 
mington, County of New Castle, State of Delaware, 
and the name of the agent in charge thereof shall be the 
Delaware Charter Company. 

The corporation may also have an office in the City 
of Washington, District of Columbia, and also offices 
at such other places as the board of directors may from 
time to time appoint or the business of the corporation 
may require. 


SEAL 


2. The corporate seal shal] have inscribed thereon 
the name of the corporation, the year of its organization 
and the words “Corporate Seal, Delaware.” 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS 


3. All meetings of the stockholders shall be held at 
the office of the corporation in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

4. The annual meeting of stockholders, after the 
year 1918, shall be held on the first Monday of June in 
each year, at 11 o’clock a.m. The fiscal year of the 
corporation shall be coincident with the calendar year. 

5. The holders of a majority of the stock issued and 
outstanding, present in person, or represented by proxy 
shall be requisite and shall constitute a quorum at all 
meetings of the stockholders for the transaction of busi- 
ness except as otherwise provided by law, by the certif- 
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icate of incorporation, or by these by-laws. If, however, 
such majority shall not be present or represented at 
any meeting of the stockholders, the stockholders 
present in person, or by proxy, shall have power to ad- 
journ the meeting from time to time, without notice 
other than announcement at the meeting, until the 
requisite amount of stock shall be present. At such 
adjourned meeting at which the requisite amount of 
stock shall be represented any business may be trans- 
acted which might have been transacted at the meeting 
as originally notified. 

6. No share of stock shall be voted on at any election 
which has been transferred on the books of the corpora- 
tion within twenty days next preceding such election. 
The vote for directors, and, upon the demand of any 
stockholder, the vote upon any question before the 
meeting, shall be by ballot. All elections shall be had 
and all questions decided by a plurality vote. 

7. Written notice of the annual meeting shall be 
mailed to each stockholder at such address as appears on 
the stock book of the corporation, at least ten days 
prior to the meeting. 

8. Special meetings of the stockholders may be 
called by the President, or by the holder or holders of 
two-thirds of the outstanding capital stock at any time 
upon mailing notice to the other stockholders of the 
time and place of said meeting three days prior to said 
appointed time, which notice may be waived by unani- 
mous consent or by the presence of all stockholders at 
said special meeting. Any business may be transacted 
at said meeting. 


DIRECTORS 


9. The property and business of the corporation 
shall be managed by its Board of Directors, seven (7) in 
number. They shall be elected by the stockholders at 
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the annual meeting of stockholders of the corporation, 
and each director shall be elected to service for the term 
of one year and until his successor shall be elected and 
shall qualify, unless sooner removed. The stockholders 
shall have the right to remove any director from office 
in the manner provided in the certificate of incorporation. 

10. ‘The directors may hold their meetings and have 
one or more offices, and keep the books of the corpora- 
tion, except the original or duplicate stock ledger, out- 
side of Delaware, at the office of the Corporation in the 
City of Washington, or at such other places as they may 
from time to time determine. 

11. In addition to the powers and authorities by 
these by-laws and the certificate of incorporation ex- 
pressly conferred upon them the board may exercise - 
all such powers of the corporation and do all such lawful 
acts and things as are not by statute or by the certif- 
icate of incorporation or by these by-laws directed or 
required to be exercised or done by the stockholders. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD 


12. The newly elected board may meet at such place © 
and time as shall be fixed by the vote of the stockholders 
at the annual meeting, for the purpose of organization 
and otherwise, and no notice of such meeting shall be 
necessary to the newly elected directors in order to 
legally constitute the meeting: Provided a majority of 
the whole board shall be present; or such place and time 
may be fixed by the consent in writing of all the di- 
rectors. 

13. Regular meetings of the board may be held 
without notice at such time and place as shall from time 
to time be determined by the board. 

14. At all meetings of the board a majority of the 
directors shall be necessary and sufficient to constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 
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15. Special meetings of the board may be called by 
the President on two days’ notice to each director, 
either personally or by mail or by telegram; special 
meetings shall be called by the President or Secretary 
in like manner and on like notice on the written request 
of two directors. 

16. Directors shall not receive any compensation 
for their services as directors or members of committees. 

17. The officers of the corporation shall be a chair- 
man of the board, a president, one or more vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary, a treasurer and a general counsel. 
Any two of the aforesaid offices, except those of presi- 
dent and vice-president, may be filled by the same 
person. 

18. The board of directors, at its first meeting after 
each annual meeting of stockholders, shall elect by 
ballot a chairman of the board and a president from their 
own number, and the board shall also annually 
choose one vice-president, and as many second vice- 
presidents as it sees fit, a secretary, a treasurer, and a 
general counsel, who need not be members of the 
board. 

19. The board may appoint such other officers and 
agents as it shall deem necessary, who shall have such 
authority and shall perform such duties as from time 
to time shall be prescribed by the board. 

20. The officers of the corporation shall hold office 
for one year and until their successors are chosen and 
qualify in their stead. Any officer elected or appointed 
by the board of directors may be removed at any time 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of the whole board 
of directors. No officer of the corporation should be 
entitled to any compensation for services rendered to 
the corporation unless such compensation shall have 
been fixed by resolution of the board of directors or of 
the executive committee. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


21. There may be an executive committee of three 
(3) directors appointed by the board, who may meet 
at stated times or on notice to all by any of their own 
number. The board may delegate to such committee 
authority to exercise any or all the powers of the board, 
excepting power to amend the by-laws, while the board 
is not in session. Vacancies in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled by the Board of Directors, at a 
regular meeting or at a special meeting called for that 
purpose. 

22. The executive committee shall keep regular 
minutes of its proceedings and report the same to the 
board when required. 

23. The officers of the company shall have such powers 
and duties as generally pertain to their offices respect- 
ively, as well as such powers and duties as shall from 
time to time be conferred upon them by the Board of 
Directors or the Executive Committee. 

24. The treasurer shall give the corporation a bond 
in a sum to be fixed by the Board of Directors, and with 
one or more sureties satisfactory to the board, for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office, and for 
the restoration to the corporation, in case of his death, 
resignation, retirement or removal from office, of all 
books, papers, vouchers, money and other property 
of whatever kind in his possession or under his control 
belonging to the corporation. 


VACANCIES 


25. If the office of any director, or of the president, 
vice-president, secretary or treasurer or other officer or 
agent, one or more, becomes vacant by reason of death, 
resignation, retirement, disqualification, removal from 
office, or otherwise, the directors then in office, although 
less than a quorum, by a majority vote, may choose a 
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successor or successors, who shall hold office for the 
unexpired term in respect of which such vacancy oc- 
curred, except as otherwise provided in the certificate of 
incorporation and these by-laws. 


DvuTIES OF OFFICERS MAy BE DELEGATED 


26. In case of the absence of any officer of the corpora- 
tion, or for any other reason that the board may deem 
sufficient, the board may delegate the powers or duties 
of such officer to any other officer, or to any director, 
for the time being, PROVIDED a majority of the entire 
board concur therein. 


CERTIFICATE OF STOCK 


27. The certificates of stock of the corporation shall 
be numbered and shall be entered in the books of the 
corporation as they are issued. They shall exhibit the 
holder’s name, and the number of shares and shall be 
signed by the president or vice-president, and secretary 
or assistant secretary, treasurer, or assistant treasurer, 
and shall bear the corporate seal. 


TRANSFERS OF STOCK 


28. Transfers of stock shall be made on the books of 
the corporation only by the person named in the certif- 
icate or by attorney, lawfully constituted in writing, 
and upon the surrender of such certificate. 


Directors’ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


29. The board of directors shall present at each 
annual meeting, and when called for by the stockholders, 
at any special meeting of the stockholders, a full and 
clear statement of the business and condition of the 
corporation. 
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NOTICES 


30. Whenever under the provisions of these by-laws 
notice is required to be given to any director, officer or 
stockholder, it shall not be construed to mean personal 
notice, but such notice may be given in writing by 
depositing the same in the post-office or letter box, in a 
postpaid sealed wrapper, addressed to such stockholder, 
officer or director at such address as appears on the 
books of the corporation, or, in default of other address, 
to such director, officer or stockholder at the general 
post-office in the city of Wilmington, Delaware, and such 
notice shall be deemed to be given at the time when the 
same shall thus be mailed. 

Any stockholder, director or officer may waive any 
notice required to be given under these by-laws. 


AMENDMENTS 


31. The stockholders, by the affirmative vote of a 
majority of the stock issued and outstanding, may at 
any regular, or at any special meeting, alter or amend 
these by-laws. 

32. The board of directors by the affirmative note 
of a majority of its members may alter or amend these 
by-laws at a regular or special meeting of the board, 
provided that the amendment shall have been proposed 
at a meeting of the board at least three days prior to 
said meeting. 

EXHIBIT 16 
LETTER AUTHORIZING THE FORMATION OF THE 

UNITED \ STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD, 

INC., JULY 8, 1918 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, 

United States Food Administrator : 

I hereby authorize and direct you to proceed with 

the formation of a corporation to be known as the United 


Q 
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States Sugar Equalization Board, Incorporated, with 
general powers and character set out in the certificate 
of incorporation which you have submitted to me. I 
approve of the appointment of the following persons 
as directors of such corporation : 

Herbert Hoover of Washington, D. C. 

George M. Rolph of San Francisco, California. 

Theodore F. Whitmarsh of New York, N. Y. 

George A. Zabriskie of New York, N. Y. 

Clarence M. Woolley of New York, N. Y. 

Frank W. Taussig of Washington, D. C. 

All of the capital stock is to be held by the United 
States except such as may be required for qualifying 
the individual directors or incorporators, such qualifying 
shares to be held by such directors or incorporators in 
trust for the use and benefit of the United States. 

I will arrange to purchase the entire capital stock of 
such corporation out of the appropriation of fifty million 
($50,000,000) dollars authorized by the first provision 
in the Act of July 1, 1918, entitled ““An Act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes,” from which appropriation I have set 
aside five million ($5,000,000) dollars for this purpose. 

I hereby direct that any outstanding stock standing 
in the name of the United States shall be voted by you 
or by such person as you see fit to appoint your agent 
for this purpose. 

(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 


IMPORTANT LETTERS AND MEMORANDA 
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EXHIBIT 17 
Letter re Export Embargo on Sugar 


July 29th, 1919. 
Mr. Lawrence Bennett, 
War Trade Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Bennett : — 

As you know, the Food Administration is rapidly 
closing up its affairs, and with its distributive and en- 
forcement machinery eliminated, the effectiveness of 
war time control is not possible at this time. 

The one commodity, however, it is highly important, 
in the interest of American consumers, we do keep con- 
trol of, is sugar, and in view of the fact that sugar is 
scarce throughout the world, and our price here is the 
most attractive, there is such a demand for our sugar 
from abroad that the Sugar Equalization Board is ex- 
periencing difficulty in getting the proper distribution 
throughout the United States. 

We have maintained imports of raw sugar to the full 
complement of refinery capacity, but recently, with the 
lifting of export embargoes and more shipping space 
available, due to the release of tonnage, the export 
demand for sugar has increased tremendously, so that 
today we find our own consumers in competition with 
those of other countries for available stocks. 

This Board has the full codperation and help of the 
sugar refiners, but it is impossible at the present time to 
control the distributive trades. We find that large 
contracts for export have been placed with dealers and 
second hands for export, and there is no way to prevent 
this exportation except by action of the War Trade 
Board section of the State Department, issuing all ex- 
port licenses subject to the approval of the Sugar Board, 
and old export licenses cancelled. 
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) 

Over 50,000 tons will be shipped to Europe during 
July and August unless something is done to prevent it. 
The result will be the scarcity of sugar in this country, 
which at this time of fruit harvest will be disastrous. 
The prices of sugar in Europe at retail are 


Hngland~ 2 5... Hourteen. cents 

Hrancessen ty ames a sme etiiteenecents 

Ttslyeca-.- 429.) Shas oe CoPxteemicents 

Switzerland . . . . . twelve and two-thirds cents 


as against our refiners’ price of nine cents and retail 
price of ten to eleven cents. You will therefore see 
Europe will drain our country of refined sugar unless 
something is done to prevent it. 

You, of course, know that we have contracted for 
the entire Cuban crop of raw sugar which is now being 
shipped to America, and we are disposing of some of 
our raw holdings in Cuba in order to help out the Eu- 
ropean situation. The control of the exportable re- 
fined sugar, however, should be in our hands and enable 
our people to have sugar enough to care for and preserve 
the present harvest of fruits and vegetables. 

Yours very sincerely, 
U. S. Sugar Equalization Board, Inc., 
(Signed) George A. Zabriskie, 
President. 


Nore. — The members of the War Trade Board ruled positively against 
the imposition of any embargo upon the export of sugar. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD 
RE THE IMPORTANCE OF SUGAR AS FOOD 


BY RAYMOND PEARL 


STATISTICAL Division, U. S. Foop ADMINISTRATION 
(Aug. 9, 1918) 
t. The purpose of this memorandum is to put before 
the Board some data as to the importance of sugar as 
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a food, and the necessity of maintaining an adequate 
supply. ‘ 

2. Foods serve two purposes — the repair and main- 
tenance of bodily tissues, and the furnishing of energy. 
Sugar plays no part in the replenishment of bodily tissues. 
Its sole function is to furnish energy, but within that 
field it occupies a position of first class importance. 
Quantitatively it is not replaceable in the dietary of 
this country by any other food material, and qualita- 
tively there are only a few materials like glucose, honey, 
maple sugar and sorghum syrup which can substitute 
for it. Certain foreign countries substitute alcohol for 
sugar in the dietary, but that is not done to any signif- 
icant extent by our population. 

3. Food energy is measured in terms of calories. To 
our national food resources the domestic beet and 
domestic cane sugars, and molasses, contribute together 
4,193,935,000,000 calories annually (7 year average), 
or 3.046 per cent of all the calories produced in the form 
of human food in the United States. Our domestically 
produced sugars (beet and cane) stand in the eighth 
place in importance as energy producers among all 
foods produced in this country, being exceeded in im- 
portance in this respect only by wheat, pork and lard, 
dairy products, cornmeal, beef, cottonseed oil and 
potatoes. 

4. But our domestic sugar production is but a frac- 
tion of our total sugar consumption. We depend to a 
very large degree upon our island possessions and Cuba 
for our sugar supply. Our imports of sugar contribute 
to the nutrition of the nation about 14,000,000,000,000 
calories annually. Our total sugars then stand in the 
dietary as sources of energy in fourth place, being ex- 
ceeded only by wheat, pork and lard and dairy products. 

5. The experience of the war has shown that serious 
reduction in the sugar ration is followed by more dis- 
comfort, discontent, and loss of morale than reduction 
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in any other food. The physiological reason for this 
is that, with the exception of alcohol, sugar stands 
practically preéminent in the quickness with which its 
energy is made available in the body. The experience 
of Germany has shown that when other foods were scarce 
the people instinctively increase their sugar intake be- 
cause of the nutritional satisfaction it furnishes. In this 
country the flour restrictions, which were far more drastic 
relatively than sugar restrictions have at any time been, 
caused much less discomfort and complaint on the part 
of the population than have the sugar restrictions. 

6. At prevailing prices sugar is one of the cheapest 
sources of energy among all human foods. In May, 
1918, 100 calories in sugar cost .61 cents. The only foods 
in which one could procure too calories cheaper than 
this were, wheat flour including graham, cornmeal, corn 
flour, rye flour and rolled oats. 

7. The writer believes, for reasons set forth above 
and others not here developed, that during a war it is 
of first class importance to maintain a supply of sugar 
such that the civilian population may at all times have 
up to at least 80 per cent of their normal household 
intake of this commodity, and except for very brief 
periods of possible local shortage, up to 100 per cent of 
household consumption. There is great potential danger 
in a seriously lowered sugar ration in a warring country 
if extended over any considerable period of time. 

8. It is distinctly to be understood that in this 
memorandum the writer expresses no opinion whatever 
as to the adequacy of the prospective sugar supplies 
for 1918-19, or 1919-20. ‘These prospective supplies 
may be entirely adequate without any stimulation 
whatever by increased price. The problem of whether 
they are likely to be or not is a problem entirely separate 
and distinct from the subject of this memorandum, and 
one on which the writer expressly avoids stating any 
opinion at this time and in this document. 
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~S EXHIBIT 19 


Letter from Messrs. Hawley and Rionda tendering 
Cuban crop of 1919-20 to the American Government. 


New York, July 29, 1919 
George A. Zabriskie, President 
of the ‘Equalization Board” 
111 Wall Street 
New York City 
Dear Sir: -— 

In pursuance of the informal discussions conducted 
between the subscribers, speaking by authority for the 
Cuban Government, and members of “The Equaliza- 
tion Board” as the purchasers and distributors of Cuba’s 
Sugar Crop for the existing year, we deem it expedient 
to submit for your information, and as far as you may 
determine, for your action in continuing the control 
and disposition of Cuba’s Crop of Sugar for the ensuing 
year of 1920. 

In presenting our suggestions, while acting directly 
for the Cuban producer, we accept the grave responsi- 
bility of speaking scarcely less for the American con- 
sumer, and for that vast army of foreign consumers whose 
needs are of such concern to the American Government. 

Fortunately for every interest involved, the great 
bulk of sugar required by importing countries is pro- 
vided by the Island of Cuba — but she takes no note of 
this ‘‘ coign of vantage ’” — on the other hand, the Island 
Republic, its Hacendados and farmers, and manu- 
facturers of sugar, tender through its own Government, 
providing it meets with the consent and codperation of 
the American Government, the entire wealth of her 
production, under such terms as may be agreed upon by 
contracting parties, at a price moderate, but compen-: 
sating to the producer and well within the economic 
reach of the consumer. 
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This is the fundamental basis upon which our tender 
is made. 

If accepted through the continued life and active 
participation of your respected Board — or a similar 
body — the whole question would be greatly simplified. 
If, on the contrary, the opportunity to serve — not the 
American people alone but the Universal Welfare — 1s for 
any reason, technical or otherwise, not availed of through 
one medium or another, there is not a community any- 
where in America, in Europe or Asia that will not feel 
the consequence of our failure to provide a stable price 
for this most necessary article of human consumption. 

Cuba approaches this question with full recognition 
of her relations to the American people and _ their 
Government and in the spirit of comity and desire for 
a complete understanding. 

We await with unflagging interest your reply, the 
subject of which we are assured is to you, as it is to us, 
the most momentous in the world’s economy of today. 

_ With assurances of great respect, 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) R. B. Hawley 
Manuel Rionda 
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Letter from Messrs. Hawley and Rionda withdrawing 
tender of Cuban 1919-20 crop. 


September 22, 1919 
Mr. George A. Zabriskie, Chairman 
of the “Equalization Board”’ 
111 Wall Street 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 


We beg leave to refer to our letter bearing date of 
July 29th, 1919, copy of which we inclose; as you will 
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observe by its terms, we were pleased at that time to 
inform your respected Board that the Republic of 
Cuba, its Hacendados and farmers, and manufacturers 
of sugar, acting through us in a repfesentative capacity, 
were willing to tender to you or a similar body the entire 
production of Cuba on such terms as might be agreed 
upon by the contracting parties, at a price moderate, 
but compensating to the producer and well within the 
economic reach of the consumer, always provided that 
this offer met with the full consent and cooperation of 
the United States Government. 

In the interval that has transpired we have awaited 
your answer, confidently believing that the United 
States Government would undertake the continued 
control of sugar, and every interest concerned, especially 
the American consumer, would experience the advantage 
of a stabilized market. Unfortunately, the logic of the 
situation has not impressed the Government, or in 
keeping with its traditional policy, the war being over, 
—it is thought best to permit the market to be ruled 
by the natural law of supply and demand. 

While we had hoped for a different conclusion to the 
negotiations put forward by Cuba, with the wealth of 
production represented by her producers, we reluctantly 
accept the situation now existing and return the authority 
under which we were acting. The spirit of the times is 
so fraught with speculation that wide fluctuations must 
inevitably ensue, but whatever developments may 
occur, speaking now only for ourselves, and whatever 
influence we may exert, we shall employ our best efforts 
in helping to maintain a conservative situation. 

With assurances of great respect, 
Faithfully yours 
(signed) R. B. Hawley 
Manuel Rionda 
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EXHIBIT 21 


Memorandum to the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture on 
the McNary Bill. 


January 2, 1919 
Hon. D. F. Houston 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington 
DiC: 


My dear Mr. Houston: 

Referring to our conference in Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day, and in conformance with your request, the Board at 
a meeting this morning prepared the enclosed Memo- 
randum, which I am authorized to forward to you as 
an expression of their views. 

Yours very truly 
(Signed) George A. Zabriskie 
President 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. 


MEMORANDUM 


Referring to the recent Act of Congress as to sugar 
control, of which Senator McNary was the patron, and 
the Conference of the President of the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board and several members thereof, with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on Wednesday, December 31, 
1919: 

During the year 1919, the Board, by reason of its 
contracts with the producers of beet and Louisiana 
sugar for the crop of 1918-19; its agreement with the 
cane refiners and the purchase of the Cuban crop of 1919, 
was enabled to establish the price of refined sugar in 
the United States at not exceeding nine (9) cents per 
pound wholesale, which reflected a price of from 104 
cents to 11 cents retail, and this continued until the 
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new 1919-20 crop of beet and Louisiana sugars began 
to come into the market, as to which this Board had 
no contract and over which it could exercise no control 
of distribution and price, and thereafter (from about 
October 15th) the control which the Board could exercise 
applied only to the remainder of the Cuban sugar (1919 
crop) which it had purchased and which was deliverable 
on or before November 30, 1919, and refined sugar from 
this Cuban raw sugar has been sold at not exceeding 
nine (g) cents per pound wholesale. 

In view of the fact that there is and has been through- 
out the last several years a shortage of sugar in the 
world, and the fact that the people of the United States 
used this year, 1919, 600,000 tons of sugar in excess of 
the amount consumed in the year 1918 and 300,000 tons 
more than was ever used in the history of the country ; 
the further fact that the consumption of sugar per 
person increased in the year 1919, to about 92 pounds 
as against a previous normal consumption of about 
85 pounds per person; the further fact that the price of 
sugar over which the Board had control in the year 
1919 was lower throughout the United States than in 
any other country of the world, the Board feels that 
its method of sugar control and distribution was amply 
justified, as an instrument for assuring a supply of sugar 
at a reasonable price, under abnormal condition. Of 
course, the Board cannot be responsible for distribution 
and prices of beet and Louisiana sugar, in the fall of 
1919, after the contract which the Board had as to such 
sugars came to an end. 

In August, 191g, an offer was made by Cuban author- 
ized representatives to sell the Cuban crop of 1920 to 
the Board and at that time the Board felt that it could 
renew its agreements with the producers of beet and 
Louisiana sugars for the new crop, which was then about 
to come in. Refiners also indicated a willingness to 
extend their agreement with the Board for an additional 
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year, and in view of the abnormal conditions as to sugar 
supply and consumption, then apparent, the majority 
of the Board were of the opinion that the Cuban crop 
of 1920 should be bought by the Board and its agree- 
ments with the Refiners and domestic sugar producers 
should be renewed for another year, and a memorandum, 
was sent to the President of the United States on 
August 14, 1919, on behalf of the majority recommend- 
ing this course. 

At the first hearing upon the McNary Bill before the 
Senate Committee on October 3rd, 1919, the Board, 
through its President, expressed to the Committee its 
view that the Cuban crop for 1920 could and should be 
purchased at a reasonable price, provided the powers 
heretofore exercised by the Board were continued until 
December 31st, 1920, thus enabling the Board to see 
that the consumer secured refined sugar at a reasonable 
price, based upon the price of Cuban raw sugar. At 
that time the Board felt that its agreements with the 
beet and Louisiana sugar producers, as well as the 
Refiners, could be renewed, thus enabling the Board to 
carry out for another year the same course of action 
which, in the year 1919, secured the sugar supply of 
the United States at a price not exceeding 9 cents per 
pound wholesale, until the new sugar began to come in, 
over which the Board had no control. 

No action was taken by the President of the United 
States upon the Memorandum to him, above mentioned, 
and the Board concluded that his view was that its 
activities should cease on December 31st, 1919, and it 
has been preparing to follow this course. 

No action was taken by Congress until December 20th, 
when the Act above referred to was passed. 

Conditions have now so changed that the members of 
the Board do not believe that action by it, under the 
provisions of the Act of Congress above mentioned, offers 
a solution of the problem of securing a regular supply of 
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sugar for the people of the United States, for ns year 
1920, at a reasonable price. 

A considerable quantity of the Cuban crop 6i 1920 
has already been sold overseas and to American refiners, 
and one of the elements of strength, helping materially 
to make the Board’s control, heretofore, effective, was 
the fact that it owned and controlled the entire crop of 
Cuban sugar and no refiner could secure any part thereof 
unless he conformed to proper regulations of distribution, 
prices and profits. 

There is no person or committee now authorized to 
sell the entire unsold balance of the Cuban crop of 1920, 
and if the United States, through the Board, should 
appear in the Cuban market as a purchaser of sugar, 
the tendency of such action, especially when the sugar 
must be bought in individual lots, would be to strengthen 
the market and further increase the price, which has 
already advanced to a point where the Board hardly 
feels that it would be sound judgment to buy. 

It is certain that the time must come when the United 
States will no longer assume the control of this industry, 
and up to December 20th it seemed to be the policy for 
the United States to now cease its activities and allow 
this trade to go back to the ordinary basis of supply and 
demand, and it seems very doubtful to the Board 
whether, at this time, that apparent policy can be suc- 
cessfully reversed and effective control of supply, dis- 
tribution and prices be reéstablished. 

The wholesale price of sugar in the United States is 
such for January, February and March delivery, that 
there is little hope of the Board being able to reduce the 
same, by purchasing Cuban sugar and attempting to 
reéstablish control of the industry. It is possible, of 
course, that when the flow of raw sugars, from the large 
crops of Cuba and Porto Rico, reaches its peak in March 
and April, prices may be somewhat reduced. The Re- 
finers’ price is now 15.20 cents per pound wholesale, which 
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is a considerable reduction from the first offerings of 
sugar refined from new cane sugars. The offering of 
refined sugar for February delivery is at 13.50 cents 
per pound wholesale, with still further reductions for 
March, which indicates a tendency in the industry 
towards settling down to normal conditions. 

The Government having, therefore, proceeded up to 
this time, apparently on the basis that the activities 
of this Board would cease with the end of the present 
agreement for the Cuban crop of 1919, the Board feels 
that any attempt on its part, at this late day, to carry 
on its former activities will be met with serious diffi- 
culties and embarrassment. 

The Act of Congress limits the control of the Board 
over domestic sugars to June 30, 1920, and should the 
Board succeed in purchasing a large quantity of Cuban 
sugar for delivery throughout the year 1920, after 
June 30th, the Board would find itself in the situation 
of trying to maintain a uniform reasonable price over 
the whole country, with no control whatsoever over 
Louisiana, Beet, Hawaiian, and Porto Rican sugars, and 
this too at the time of the year when, if at all, absolute 
control of all sugars by the Board would be essential. 

The Act further forbids the Board from putting into 
effect its present system of zone distribution, under which 
consumers get their supply from the nearest and most 
convenient point of production. This system has been 
most useful, during the year 1919, in effecting a fair 
distribution of available sugar. 

Under the Act above mentioned certain powers are 
granted to the President to be used at his discretion, and 
the Board suggests that the situation should be made 
clear by authoritative statement as to what powers will 
or will not be exercised, so that the industry as a whole, 
and especially the, Refiners, may without the embarrass- 
ment of uncertainty, proceed to make necessary plans 
to secure such raw sugars as may be essential to fill 
the requirements of the people of the United States. 
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AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


Herbert Hoover, Director General 
115 Broadway, New York City 
January 109, 1920. 
Mr. George A. Zabriskie, Pres., 
U. S. Sugar Equalization Board, 
tir Wall St., 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

The undersigned concur with the other members of 
the Board in the memorandum sent to the President. 
We were intimately associated with the operations of 
the Food Administration from the beginning to the end, , 
and whether or not the Department of Justice exercise 
their licensing power, our observations from experience 
with the Food Administration may be of some value. 

The present and prospective sugar shortage and exces- 
sively high prices being obtained in the United States 
point to the possibility that the Department of Justice 
may exercise control through the licensing system to 
prevent hoarding and profiteering in the distributing 
trades. This suggests a control by the rationing system 
in order to curtail the consumption of sugar in non- 
essential industries, and thus enlarge the proportion 
available for the household. Such a rationing system 
of the candy, sweet drink, and other non-essential trades 
would reduce the demand and should (a) protect the 
supply to the householder throughout the year, (0) by 
decreasing the demand, decrease the price, (c) drive out 
speculation and hoarding to a large degree. 

While we assume the cost of such rationing could 
properly be paid from the resources of the Board, we 
would point out that some established government de- 
partment having already existing federal agencies through- 
out the country, such as the Department of Justice or 
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the Department of Agriculture, could easily use its 
machinery for such a purpose. Our experience in the 
Food Administration demonstrated clearly, however, 
that the central control must emanate from Washington. 
Our suggestion is that, while high prices will effect 
conservation, it is a conservation of classes whereby the 
rich continue their purchases without restriction, while 
the poor are unable to buy at all. 

From our experience in the Food Administration, the 
present situation is not unlike the 1918 and 1919 periods, 
in that the peak of sugar importation will be reached in 
March or April, at which time there will be assured 
supplies, and possibly some amelioration in price. But 
after this time world shortages will aggravate the market 
and we can expect pronounced irregularities in the 
speculative sugar trade, and this also points to a repe- 
tition of an acute shortage at the period of greatest 
consumption in July, August, and September. Should 
there be any desire to prevent such shortages, drastic 
rationing of non-essential industries must be inaugurated 
at once. 

Faithfully yours, 
(signed) Edgar Rickard 
(signed) Theodore F. Whitmarsh 
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EXHIBIT 22 


RECEIPTS AND MELTINGS FOR EACH \REFINERY 
FOR THE YEAR 1018 


Unit: Long tons 


ToTaL ToraL 


REFINERIES RECEPTS MELTINGS 
FOR 1918 FOR 1918 
BosTOn : 
PAINCLICAN i santa bees ee ph eae 161314 161382 
Revere. . te Meee RS ae 34307 33600 
Total Pectonen, (cos ae 195711 194982 
SS EW YORK: 
American, Brooklyn ... =. . 372081 366066 
American, Jersey ey See Ls ue 82043 82361 
Arbuckle . . SNe Die ee beh 213631 213031 
Federal . . . ghee Wavelet 2790755 277140 
National, New York Oe SR sgt es 196799 197201 
National, MOnKersisea eee s! sey ae 134127 134127 
Warner. . Gee GL at eo 212753 212793 
Total New York . 2 1... 1491189 1483319 
PHILADELPHIA : 
American, Reed Street. . .. . 271946 271835 
American, Reserve . ae fie ei 
MCG AAT se eonekn tc) so cal or Wen“ s 73359 73350 
Pennsylvania. . ORS ee 132657 131881 
Total Philadelphia Same tn OF 477962 477975 
SAVANNAH : 
Sieh atiavell carn ae alone RN Aa rn) cea os 76059 73704 
New ORLEANS: 
IAMELICATY fain Vet oe aie a ee 203560 204624 
Golonial ers” alo ee Lh 68872 67245 
ETencderson eerie es tee cole eee 41560 42151 
Godehaux = .- Hoatin SIC OR? 11286 10870 
Total New Orleans ee 415278 414890 
GALVESTON : 
PROYIAL Oi. Lies ele ww 42332 42332 
SAN FRANCISCO : 
California-Hawallan .... . 237020 233050 
Western . .. Ly oan C 163435 166730 
Total San Francisco. . . . 400455 309780 


Total American Sugar Bs Co. | 1180944 1176268 
Grand Total . . . ale 3099886 3086082 
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RECEIPTS AND MELTINGS FOR EACH REFINERY 
FOR THE YEAR 1919 — 
Umit: Long tons 
TOTAL TOTAL 
REFINERIES RECEIPTS MELTINGS 
FOR 1919 FOR I919 
Boston : 
IAMICTICA IEE, Maae oy ean eek cap ante 180313 180056 
INGViereue mie Ag Sree mc Geet Sua? 95230 96027 
Motalhostotae ts Lb,” 6 te. 275543 276083 
New York: 
Americans Brooklyn je 6) se 385003 386306 
American, Jersey ee bteeta re Oe 151882 151882 
AT DUCKIC = mene ae wage 250420 259429 
Federal. . . A ee hits oe 298165 209394 
National, New WOR Wi oan 282489 281783 
National’ Yonkers 9k 2 js 6 6 194595 193883 
Warner. . AL ae es > 279582 276206 
Total New Vork . . . . . I851145 1848973 
PHILADELPHIA : 
American, Reed Street. . .. . 312072 313083 
PAUMeTICAN WINCSeL VCMT i omen ene II3050 113050 
Mc@ahans. 48): hos a 87176 87176 
Pennsylvania. . see ae 184634 185175 
Total Philadelphia ee Par oe 697832 698484 
SAVANNAH : 
Sava nnahipee coy sy eek ect eet oy 92196 904125 
New ORLEANS: 
AIC HICATIG iota a swe, ae ene mL cueen nes 319961 319908 
Colonial’ ea eat. 8 me oe, 83280 82892 
Godchauxgswree st eee 58304 58271 
Henderson. . Oe eae 49129 49129 
Total New Orleans bo ee Raut 510074 510200 
GALVESTON: 
Sugarland Industries . ... . 50121 55300 
SAN FRANCISCO : 
California-Hawaiian . . ... 272025 277432 
Western... PA tap ane 140520 142104 
Total San Francisco. . va ae 412554 419626 
Total American ae Se Co. 1463181 1464285 


Grand Total . . fae: 3899065 


3902791 
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EXHIBIT 23 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS OF ROYAL COMMISSION SUGAR 
REFINED ON TOLL BY UNITED STATES RE- 
FINERS, 1918-19 CUBAN CROP 


Unit: Long tons 


ALLOCATIONS TO REFINERS 


TOTAL 
REFINERY SHIPPED BY 
Raw Refined REFINERS 
in Full in Full 
ERETICAN G8 oo eer 229,505 214,490 214,490 
Arbuckle yy <i. sy). Jar 42,912 40,105 40,105 
olomial wis ees) Fe 13,646 12,753 12,753 
Hederals a hey se 50,477 47,175 47,175 
CGodchauxw ye 3) 6 9,078 8,484 4,470* 
fendersony 4) |.) Me 7,626 7,128 7,128 
INationalemesss site. as 75,382 70,331 70,331 
Pennsylvania... . 28,679 26,803 26,803 
HREVELO Mt rs wis ust. eS 15,408 14,400 14,400 
Savana tees. | ps1 LESUL 10,571 10,571 
Wiarnete, pba: 28,409 26,550 26,550 


PEER eed) So wath te 512,433 478,790 474,776 


Nore. — The above figures cover shipments on the 1918-19 Cuban 
crop only and do not include 42,727 tons of sugars shipped to the Royal 
Commission in 1919 from the balance of the 1917-18 crop. Of the above 
shipments of 474,776 tons on the 1918-19 crop, 26,432 tons were shipped 
in January, 1920. Table II, Exhibit 25 below, gives the 1919 shipments 
to the Royal Commission by months. 


* 4,014 tons not shipped to date. 
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EXHIBIT 25 


BASIC STATISTICAL DATA ON SUGAR FOR YEAR 
1919 COMPARED WITH 1018 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
TABLE I — GENERAL SUMMARY 


January 1 to December 31, 1919 


REFINERS’ DELIVERIES Detiv- BALANCE 
ERIES FOR 
PERIOD —_—_—_—_——————| or BEEr Exports | Domestic 
Weekly SuGaAR. Consump- 
Total Average | La. Cane t TION 
1st Quarter—1919 . 711,000 55,000 307,000 100,000 918,000 
April (§ weeks) . . 454,000 91,000 68,000 78,000 444,000 
May (4 weeks) . . 382,000 95,000 72,000 49,000 405,000 
June (4 weeks) . . 430,000 108,000 73,000 128,000 375,000 
2d Quarter — 1919 1,266,000 97,000 213,000 255,000 I,224,000 
July (5 weeks) . . 469,000 94,000 68,000 56,000 481,000 
August (4 weeks) . 309,000 77,000 30,000 53,000 286,000 
September (4 weeks) 327,000 82,000 56,000 40,000 343.000 
3d Quarter— 1919 I,I05,000 79,000 I54,000 149,000 I,II0,000 
October (5 weeks) . 262,000 52,000 67,000 53,000 276,000 
November (4 weeks) 170,000 43,000 176,000 58,000 288,000 
December (4 weeks) 125,000 31,000 153,000 44,000 234,000 
4th Quarter — 1919 557,000 43,000 396,000 155,000 798,000 
Total for Year, . 
January 1 — Decem- 
ber 31—1919 
g2 weeks . . . | 3,639,000 70,000 1,118,000 $ 659,000 4,098,000 t 
January 1 to December 31, 1918 

1st Quarter — 1918 

(13 weeks). . . 651,000 50,000 202,000 9,000 844,000 
2d Quarter — 1918 

(r13 weeks). . . 999,000 77,000 134,000 25,000 I, 108,000 
3d Quarter — 1918 

(13 weeks). . . 690,c00 53,000 55,000 36,000 709,000 
ath Quarter — 1918 

(13 weeks). . . 514,000 40,000 300,000 80,000 734,000 
Total for Year, 
January 1-— Decem- 
ber 31,1917 . . . | 2,854,000 55,000 691 ,ooo Ig0,000 | 3,395,000 


+Estimated. + Including imports for the year of Hawaiian refined and raw and washed 
sugars for which data are not available by months. 
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TasBLe II — ExporTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1919 


Tape Oa ela Vania OMe es BY REFINERS 


Rare ree 
MontH By Dept. OF | Royal Com- | Sales Aside 
Commerce | “Tission from Tora 
Shipments Royal Com. 

January 20,315 28,044 28,044 
February 31,224 17,803 16,449 34,342 
March 30,265 21,026 12,789 33,815 
First Quarter 99,804 67,863 20,238 97,101 
April 78,406 77,141 15,252 92,393 
May 48,800 43,404 27,372 70,836 
June 128,124 90,794 16,541 107,335 
Second Quarter 255,420 211,390 59,165 270,504 
July 55784 43,855 24,203 68,148 
August 53,169 5,246 20,755 26,001 
September 39,908 10,300 20,622 30,922 
Third Quarter . 148,861 59,401 65,670 125,071 
October 52,766 47,070 9,257 56,327 
November 57,656 43,390 20,759 64,149 
December 44,281 61,264 5,044 66,308 
Fourth Quarter 154,703 151,724 35,060 186,784 
TOTAL 
Jan. 1-Decem- 

ber 31, 1919 . 658,797 490,387 189,133 679,520 


Nore, — It will be seen from the above table that refiners reported 
their exports for 1919 as 20,723 tons in excess of the figure given by the 


Department of Commerce. 


It would have been reasonable to anticipate 


the reverse situation since exports by others than refiners are included 


in the figures of the Department of Commerce. 
perhaps to be accounted for by variations in dates 


tion, etc. 


The difference is 
, methods of calcula- 
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TasLe IIT — Reriners’ Stocks oF RAW AND REFINED SUGAR 
, ON VARIOUS DATES 


| Raw Stock | Torat Stock 
DaTE REFINED (REFINED (REFINED 
Stocks 
Basis) Basis) 
| 
Octeber 1, 1917 | 113,747 64,313 178,060 
January 1, 1918 31,446 9,537 40,983 
February 1, 1978 38,507 22,240 60,756 
. March 1, 1918 32,189 47,863 80,052 
April 1, 1918 56,337 55,937 112,474 
June 1, 1918 61,138 135,658 196,796 
July 1, 1918 40,604 145,004 185,608 
October 1, 1918 82,242 42,570 124,818 
January 1, 1919 47,737 18,522 66,259 
April 1, 1919 156,068 99,407 255,475 
May 1, 1919 | 123,379 172,343 205,722 
June 1, 1919 | 10,515 187,210 207,725 
July 1, 1919 | 59,983 141,074 201,057 
August 1, 1919 | 353774 107,267 143,041 
September 1, 1919 | 30,880 79,655 110,535 
October 1, 1919 ae | 39,040 51,749 90,789 
November 1, 1919 Se Nt 68,609 51,460 120,159 
December 1, 1919 ern | 57,275 51,217 108,402 
January I, 1920 | 38,680 13,566 52,246 
TaBLe ITV — REFINERS’ MELTINGS 
Meese a 2. ee) I9IQ WEEKLY 1918 WEEKLY 
SLSR Tons AVERAGE Tons AVERAGE 
January 5 200,132 42,000 172,508 34,000 
February . 4 341,284 85,000 253,380 63,000 
March 4 330,090 82,000 301,550 75,000 
rst Quarter 13 880,506 68,800 727,447 56,000 
April 5 450,962 90,000 382,863 76,000 
May 4 398,340 100,000 339,880 85,000 
June 4 408,107 102,000 334,027 84,000 
2d Quarter 13 1,257,499 97,000 1,056,770 81,000 
july . 5 478,264 96,000 3545737 71,000 
August 4 327,214 82,000 220,553 57,000 
September 4 360,542 90,000 201,926 50,000 
3d Quarter 13 1,166,020 90,000 786,216 60,000 
October 5 313,837 63,000 232,502 46,000 
November 4 I71,012 43,000 156,411 39,000 
December . 4 113,017 28,000 126,736 32,000 _ 
4th Quarter . 13 598,766 46,000 515,049 40,000 
Total for year 
_ January 1- 
December 31 . 3,902,701 76,000 3,086,082 59,000 
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TABLE V — DELIVERIES OF SUGAR OTHER THAN BY REFINERS 


A— BEET SuGarR DISTRIBUTION 


1919 1918 
January 87,016 69,200 
February 59,578 53,441 
March 64,843 49,000 
Ist Quarter j 211,437 171,650 
April 61,9055 43,118 
May 66,535 34,216 

June 68,816 40,154 _ 
2d Quarter . 197,306 117,488 
aly 63,000 10,986 
August . 23,000 10,004 
September * 50,000 24,302 
3d Quarter . 136,000 45,202 
October * 67,000 32,545 
November* . 129,000 793529 
December * . 128,000 86,126 
4th Quarter 324,000 189,200 
Total, for year 868,700 523,630 
B—Lovutsiana Direct CoNsuMPTION SUGAR 

1919 1918 
First Quarter 85,000 5,000 
Second Quarter . 6,000 None 
Third Quarter None 5,000 
Fourth Quarter . 100,000 103,000 
Total for Year IQI,000 II3,000 

C—Imports oF HAWAIIAN REFINED 

1919 1918 
_ First Quarter 3,805 9,204 
Second Quarter . 5,625 5,720 
Third Quarter None 1,527 
Fourth Quarter . 1,246 3,700 
Total for Year 10,676 20,157 


* Monthly figures for new crop beet prorated last four months, but total figure 
is from returns by ‘all beet sugar companies except three factories, production 
of which was negligible. 
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D— Raw anp WASHED SuGaRS DirREcT TO CONSUMPTION 


1919 1918 
Hest CAEP hg! 5 ta © geek SN ee Cee MA 2. me 6,788 15,007 
SECONE OUarter & Lo kled Bid ate ant ey oe Ns DS 4,000 10,691 
MibindiQuarter’ wicerc ea cA eee lh os 4 18,266 3,032 
our eon Ouarcerecn geil wel Meee aR 18,859 3,700 
otalstoreN Carre, cteae ea cee eer 47,013 335,330 


E — PurcHASES AND ALLOTMENTS UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF THE 
Sucar INDUSTRY 


: PURCHASED By INTER- 
PURCHASED BY bf pone ia a EQUALIZATION INATIONAL eee COMMITTEE 
Long tons Percentage Long tons Percentage 

Colombiay 2.4. 48 

@osta Ricas sis -. 220 OT 
Gupae. is 2 2 4) 2:910,052 82.97 2,371,519 79.67 
HAGAN sy 3,077 aie 

WMonduras!s.3). un, . 5,027 14 3,855 13 
Eiawatiet,, 7 Ane 167,778 4.77 8,953 30 
Navan se aoe Ge 10,483 30 

owlsiana’ <3. = 2,143 .06 31,028 1.04 
RerUR SSN sx pine ae 505 02 11,966 .40 
Philippines.s «6 2. 24,000 68 11,450 39 
Porto Rico. e494) « 304,592 10.37 376,618 12.65 
See CEOLS A= ce eat 10,570 .30 4,608 .16 
San Domingo. . . 1,000 03 116,705 3.92 
Surinam see 5) Le, 916 .03 4,450 a5 
Wenezuela ou bs sels 7,791 WD 35,270 1.10 
POTATIen yf Mee te caver Anns 4 100.00 2,976,727 100.00 
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EXHIBIT 26 


MEMORANDUM OF SUGAR ARRANGED FOR BY 
“COMMITTEE! ON SUGAR SUPPLY FOR THE 
ARMY, NAVY, AND VARIOUS RELIEF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS,” FROM AUGUST 17, 1917, TO JANUARY 28, 


1920 


Pro Rata DUE 
PRODUCER ae dat Excess | DEFICIENCY 
i Per Cent Quantity 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

American . . . .! 165,690,519 40.650 161,865,502 | 3,825,017 
National . . . . 51,653,600 12.007 47,811,048 | 3,842,552 
Arbuckle’. 7 ~ <1 *30,053;700 7.000 27,873,518 | 3,178,182 
Federal . - .| 39,870,000 9.605 38,246,449] 1,623,551 
Warner . - | 33,179,200 7.204 28,685,832 4,493,308 
Revere... | 2,954,000 .960 3,822,654 868,654 
Pennsylvania . | 17,845,600 4.802 19,121,233 1,275,033 
McCahan . -| 8,885,400 2.402 9,564,599 679,199 
Colonial << & =|) 20)800j000 2.330 9,277,899] 1,612,101 
Henderson. . . .| 3,585,000 .960 3,822,654 237,054 
Savannah . . . .| 19,665,000 2.402 9,564,599 | 10,100,401 
oe ee ARES - | 9,368,000 E513 6,024,662 | 3,343,338 

alifornia an a- 

waiian au 2,510,000 4.803 19,125,215 16,615,215 
Western? ..0 4a: 2,045,098 3.362 18,387,253 11,342,155 
i ae 398,193,117 100.000 398,193,117 | 31,018,510 | 31,018,510 

eeu Coss 2) 6.) 8) (44,184,400 
La. Sugar Com. . .| 40,519,900 
Amer. Ref. Com. . 6,612,600 
Dealers; une I,I00,000 

LOLTAT | Weare 400; s40;on7, 


1 This Committee was organized as the result of a conference held in Washington, 
D. C., on August 17, 1917, between representatives of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defence, the U. S. Food Administration, War Industries Board, the 
U.S. Army and Navy and a representative group of Sugar Refiners and Producers, called 
together by the Council of National Defence at the suggestion of Quartermaster General 
Smith, of the Army, to consider and provide for the prompt acceptance and delivery 
of the sugar requisitions of the various branches of the Government Service, the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. The members of this Committee were as follows — Mr. 
James H. Post, Chairman, Mr. Manuel Rionda, Mr. F. R. Hathaway, Mr. R. M. Parker, 
Mr. Horace Havemeyer, Secretary. The U. S. Food Administration determined the 
prices which the Government was to pay for the sugars obtained by this Committee. 

2 The small deliveries of sugar by the California-Hawaiian and Western Sugar 
Companies shown in the above statement were due to the very light demand from the 
Government in the Pacific Coast territory and also to the freight and other conditions 
favoring the placing of such orders with the Beet Producers. 
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EXHIBIT 27 


EFFECT OF THE GREAT WAR ON THE WORLD’S 
SUGAR PRODUCTION 


The impact of the Great War upon the world’s sugar 
production is demonstrated in the following table. The 
total production in America increased frém 4,983,432 
long tons in the crop year of 1913-14 to 6,520,005 in 
1918-i9. The major portion of this increase was, 
of course, in Cuba, where production mounted from 
2,597,732 tons in the crop year 1913-14 to 3,971,776 
tons in 1918-19. The Javan crop increased from 
1,345,230 tons in 1913-14 to 1,669,637 tons in 1918-19, 
but there was an abrupt decline in the 1919-20 crop, 
which was only 1,300,000 tons. The total world’s cane 
sugar production thus increased from 9,892,000 tons in 
1913-14 to 11,982,320 tons in the 1918-19 crop and the 
forecast for the 1919-20 world’s cane crop is 12,559,000 
tons.! 

The great decline in European beet sugar production, 
it will be noted, more than neutralized the phenomenal 
increase in the cane sugar countries. From a produc- 
tion of 8,180,964 tons in 1913-14, there was a precipitous 
decline to 3,642,664 tons, and the forecast for the 1919-20 
crop is even below this point, being but 3,409,000 tons. 
' The total world’s production, as a result of the Great 
War, has thus fallen from 18,738,326 tons in 1913-14 to 
16,322,176 tons in 1918-19. 


1 Since the above was written, the estimate for 1919-20 has been reduced 
to 11,747,000 tons. 
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EXHIBIT 28 


EFFECT OF THE GREAT WAR UPON THE WORLD’S 
SUGAR EXPORTS 


The changes in the world’s sugar exports for the years 
191i to 1918 for all exporting countries for which data 
are available, are shown in the table on pages 259 and 260. 
The most significant fact shown is the total annihilation 
of the sugar export trade of the European beet sugar 
countries to the advantage of the cane-producing coun- 
tries and the countries possessing excess refining capacity. 
For example, Austria-Hungary, which in 1913 exported 
1,184,000 tons of sugar, exported only 39,000 tons in 
1917, and Germany which had exported 1,231,000 tons 
in 1913 exported but 16,000 tons in 1918. On the other 
hand the island of Cuba, which had exported only 
2,625,000 tons in 1913, exported 3,569,000 tons in 1918, 
an increase of almost 1,000,000 tons. The United States, 
with a production of sugar equal to less than half of its 
requirements, and therefore with large import require- 
ments, nevertheless was enabled to utilize its excess 
refining capacity to refine for European needs 788,000 
tons of raw sugar in 1916 and 505,000 tons in IQI7 as 
against 36,000 tons in 1913. After the United States 
entered the War and rigorous control of exports was 
established, only 168,000 tons were shipped to Europe. 


EXHIBIT 29 


EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE WORLD’S SUGAR 
IMPORTS 


The table below gives the imports of sugar for all 
principal importing countries. For recent years figures 
are not available for all the principal countries. France 
before the War produced sufficient sugar for her own 
needs but imported 330,000 tons (mainly from her 
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colonies) in 1912 and 127,000 tons in 1913. During the 
War she was forced to turn to other producing countries, 
mainly Cuba, and in the years 1915, 1916, and 1917 
imported somewhat over 625,000 tons. In 1918, follow- 
ing more rigid rationing, only 225,000 tons were im- 
ported. The United Kingdom, which had imported 
2,206,000 tons in 1913, of which over half was beet 
sugar from the Central Powers, was forced during the 
War to rely upon Cuba for raw supplies and upon the 
United States for refining capacity. Accordingly, follow- 
ing the adoption of drastic rationing regulations the 
imports dropped to 1,661,000 tons in 10 5 and to 
1,464,000 in 1918. 
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Agreements, with producers and re- 
finers, — see Cuba, Hawaii, etc. 

Agriculture, Department of, 27 

Alameda Sugar Company, 106 

Allies (see also France, Italy, United 
Kingdom, Belgium, etc.), codpera- 
tion with to purchase Cuban crop 
VII, 15, 16, 75; sugar problems of, 
7; objection of, to higher price for 
Cuban crop, 33; sugar position of, 
39-41; imports of, from United 
States and Cuba, 40; represented 
by Britz:sh Royal Commission, 60 

American Refiners’ Committee, mem- 
bers of, 150, 178; creation of, 
provision for expenses of, 19, 150, 
152, 187; duties and functions of, 
10, ,47, 152-153} 179-180, 133; 
continuance under Sugar Board, 
61, 177; receives authorization to 
export, 82; distributes surplus army 
sugars, 102, 103; requested to super- 
vise cane distribution, 105; sub- 
committee of appointed to supervise 
distribution, 106; fixes basis of 
proportionate distribution of sugar, 
154, 187-188 

American Sugar Refining Company, 
20, 154, 187, 207, 212 

Arbuckle Bros., 154, 187, 207, 212 

Army and Navy sugar supply, 49, 159, 
201, 254 

Army sugar, purchase and distribution 
of surplus stocks of, 102-103 

Assignment to Royal Commission, one- 
third of Cuban crop, 60, 202-204 

Attorney General, opinion of, on com- 
binations of producers, 12; action of 
on prices, 106, 108, 118; opinion of, 
on refiners’ contract 113; action of 
on new crop sugars, 118; receives 
powers of Food Administration, 
123 


Avust-ia-Hungary (see Central Powers) 

Authorization for formation of Sugar 
Equalization Board, Letter of, 225- 
225 

Autiorization to sell under Cuban 
agreement, 173-176 


Babst, Earl D, 16, 136, 150 

Ballou, Sidney, 48 

Barkley, W. J., 197 

Beet farmers, prices paid to, for beets, 
27; letter to, from Herbert Hoover 
re beet acreage, 25; dissatisfaction 
of on prices, 26; state commissions 
appointed to investigate beet raising 


costs, 26; recommendations of 
state commissions on beet raising 
costs, 27 


Beet sugar, destruction of production 
in Europe, 5-6, 256-257; movement 
of to East to alleviate shortage, 14- 
I5; percentage of in United States 
consumption, 21; decline in U. S. 
production of, 42; price for pulp of 
crop established, 53-54; supply of 
in the United States purchased by 
Sugar Board, 58; new crop pur- 
chased by Sugar Board, 106; United 
States’ production of, 128; price for 
crops established, 17, 53, 62; de- 
liveries of in United States, 1918- 
IQIQ, 252 

Beet Sugar Distributing Committee, 
efforts of. in distribution, 15; crea- 
tion and functions of, 18, 62, 156- 
159, 188-195; distributes new crop 
beet and surplus army sugars, 102, 
103 

Beet sugar manufacturers, conferences 
with, 11, 12, 17, 50; assurances to, 
26, 34, 42; cost of production of, 
Ii, 28, 29, 55; plans for control of, 
II, 17, 18, 45; government agree- 
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264 


ments with, 12, 17, 18, 25, 61, 62, 
106, 155-160, 188-105 

Belgium, 5, 7, 256-257, 259, 262 

Bell, James F., elected treasurer, 72; 
resigns as treasurer and director, 72; 
Board expresses appreciation of his 
services, 73 

Bennett, Lawrence M., 229 

British Indian crop, decline in, 90, 98 

British Ministry of Food, 39 (note) 

British Royal Commission, refined 
sugar export contract with, 208-211 ; 
option granted to refine raws in 
United States, 61, 204-213; assigned 
one-third of Cuban crop 1918-109, 
60, 202-204; notified to lift its re- 
fined sugars, 96; shipments to, 101; 
stoppage of exports to, 102; bidding 
of for Cuban sugars advances price, 
8; purchase of one-third of Cuban 
1917-18 crop, 16, 136-148; condi- 
tions of the usual contract form of, 
147-148, 171-173 

Brokerage, committee on, 174 

Bruyn, Charles, 106 

Bundy, H. H., 204 

Burguieres, E. A., 197 

By-laws, of United States 
Equalization Board, 219-226 


Sugar 


California, 27, 86 ’ 

California and Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Company, 17, 102, 103, 106, 
154, 187 

Canada, 3, 60, 80, 83, 256-257, 262 

Carson, W. M., 174 

Central Powers, IX, 5, 7, 74, 256-257, 
259 

Certificate of Incorporation of Sugar 
Board, 215-219 

Certificate Plan of Distribution, 63, 
64, 78 

Colonial Sugars Co., 154, 18. 187, 207, 
212 

Colorado, 27, 87 

Congress, VIII, 8, 118, 136 

Congressional Inquiry, 116 

Connell, Jas. S., 175 

Consumption of Sugar in United States 
1909-1917, 7 (note), 1918 and 1910, 
249, 252, 253; difficulties in restric- 
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tion of, 36, 37, 44; restrictions im- 
posed, 22-24, 63-64, 67, 105-107; 
prewar per capita, 4, 36; restrictions ' 
removed, 77-78; necessity for re- 
striction of, 4-8, 34-41, 43, 44, 104- 
105; reasons for removal of restric- 
tions upon, 74-77}; increase in, 7, 
86, 90-91, 104, 125; reduction of, 
125 

Codrdination of Purchase, Division of, 
49 (note) 

Costello, E. H., 72 (note) 

Cost of sugar production (see also 
beet sugar, Cuba, Louisiana, etc.) 
in Hawaii, 30; in Cuba, 31; in Louisi- 
ana, 29, 30; in United States’ beet 
industry, 26-29 

Council of National Defense, 21 

Crop estimates, declines in during 
1910, 75 (note), 90-91 

Crops of the World, 88, 91, 256-257 

Crossmore, Edward Y., 106 

Cuba (see also Cuban Commission), 
insurrection in, 8, 21; export com- 
mittee appointed, Bas advance in 
price of raws, 8; sales f.o.b., 80; 
costs of production, 31; pressure 
upon to export, 79; requests per- 
mission to export, 79; President of, 
136, 137, 161, 174; embargoes por- 
tion of crop, 81; increased produc- 
tion in, 6, 128, 256-257; authoriza- 
tion to sell under agreement with, 
173-176; committee for arranging 
commercial terms, 136, 140; stimu- 
lation of production in, 21, 22, 128; 
exports of, 259; allotment com- 
mittee, 174, 176; agreements with 
United States government, 16, 50, 
51, 50, 136-149, 160-176; adjust- 
ment committee, 175; negotiations 
with United States government, 31, 
50, III, 116, 233-235 

Cuban Commission, submits brief on 
cost of production and price, 31; 
negotiations with Sugar Board, 50; 
agreements with United States 
government, 16, 50, 51-59; repre- 
sentation on Cuban export commit- 
tee, 80; tenders 1920 crop to United 
States government, 111; withdraws 
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tender of 1920 crop to United States 
government, 116 

Cuban minister (see de Cespedes, 
Hon. Carlos Manuel) 


De Cespedes, Hon. Carlos Manuel, 
F375. £00) 16n)-575 

De Lima, E. A., 74 

De Mesa, Hannibal J., 137 

De Zaldo, F., 174 

Dillingham, F. A., 48 

Distribution, problems of, 34-41; re- 
strictions reimposed, IOI-I07 ; 
remedial measures in, 14-15; con- 
trol. sof, 17, 228; -20; 63-67, “1255 
certificate plan of, 63-67; zone 
system of, 66, 117, 121 : 

Douglas, H. A., 18 (note), 156, 192 

Drake, John Ramsay, 15, 136, 150, 
204 

Drawback, agitation for repeal of, 8 

Drescher, P. C., 106 


Earle, George H., Jr., 150, 178 

Earle, H. C., 48 

Eldredge, W. T., 150, 179 

England, see United Kingdom, Brit- 
ish Royal Commission and Allies 

Exchange, New York coffee and sugar, 
10, 123 

Exports, control of in Cuba, 137; 
discontinued with all but allied 
countries, 10, 14; refiners’ business 
in, under supervision of Food Ad- 
ministration, 19; from United States 
and Cuba to Allies, 40; monthly 
to19 from U. S., 248, 240, 250; 
removal of restrictions upon, 78-83; 
arrangements for, 78-83, 907; re- 
strictions upon temporarily reim- 
posed, ioo-102; necessity for em- 
bargo upon, 100; request for em- 
barge by Mr. Zabriskie, 229-230; 
effect of war upon, 258, of all princi- 
pal countries, 1911-1918, 259-260 


Farr, John, 150, 178 

Federal Sugar Refining Co., 154, 187, 
207, 212 

Food Administration, lacks authority 
to fix prices and make purchases of 
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sugar, VIII; its sugar problems, 
cause of, 3-9; action to reduce 
prices, 10-14; shortage conditions, 
alleviation of by, 14-15}; codperation 
with Allies, 5-16; sugar division, 
organization of, 10, 16-17; sugar 
trade, mobilization of various 
branches of, 17-20 ; encouragement of 
production by, 20-22; restriction on 
consumption by, 22-24; 1918-19 
crop, problems of price, 25-34; 
I9g18-19 crop, problems of distribu- 
tion, 34-41; announces formation 
and purposes of Sugar Board, 45; 
control of distribution by, 63-65; 
announces price increase, 58; urges 
anticipatory purchases, 97; organi- 
zation of practically dissolved, 100; 
enforcement division of, empowered 
to take action against profiteering, 
108; utilization of various agencies 
of by Sugar Board, 47-49; powers 
of transferred to Department of 
Justice, 123; summary of work in 
sugar, 125-128 

Food Administration Sugar Distribut- 
ing Committee—see Beet Sugar 
Distributing Committee 

Food Administrator (see Herbert 
Hoover and United States Food 
Administration) 

Food Control Act, 10, 17, 18, 20, 78, 
123, 155, 188, 196 

Food Control Bill, VII, VIII, 11, 
12 

Foreign Sugars, purchase of, 83-84 

France (see also Allies), usual contract 
form for shipment of Cuban sugars 
to, 171-173; decline in sugar pro- 
duction of, 6, 43, 256-257; repre- 
sented on International Sugar Com- 
mittee, 15; imports of, from United 
States and Cuba, 40; price to, es- 
tablished for Cuban sugars, 59; 
represented by British Royal Com- 
mission, 60; sugars sent to, f.o.b. 
Cuba 80; exports of, 259, imports of, 
262 


Gardner, Wm. W., 175 
Gay, E. J., 196 
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INDEX 


Germany (see also Central Powers), | Howe, E. C., 18 (note), 156, 192 


4, 6, 34, 74, 256-257, 259 
Gilmour, John, 174 
Glasgow, Wm. A., Jr., 46, 48, 57 


Godchaux, Leon, Co., Ltd., 182, 188, | 


213 
Goetzinger, M. E., 150, 155, 178 


Hannam, W. H., 106 

Hathaway, F. R., 254 

Havemeyer, H., 254 

Hawaii, production in, 6, 128, 256-257; 
importance of crop in United States 
consumption, 21; cost of sugar pro- 
duction in, 30; difficulty of obtain- 
ing nitrates for, 30-31; negotiations 
with sugar producers of, 50; im- 
ports of refined from, 252; exports 
of, 259 

Hawley, Robert B., 80, 116, 137, 233- 
235,)800; LOL) 175 

Herbert Hoover, on importance of 
sugar in household, VII; recom- 
mendation of to Senate Committee 
re Sugar Control, VII, VIII; ap- 
pointed Food Administrator, 10; 
appoints George M. Rolph chief of 
sugar division, 10, 16; memorandum 
of to President Wilson re legality of 
agreement with producers, 10-12; 
contracts with producers and re- 
finers, 18, 19, 60, 61-62, 149-155, 
155-160, 176-201; action of to 
prevent destruction of Cuban crop, 
21; requests voluntary conserva- 
tion, 23; letter of to sugar beet 
farmers, 25; appoints state beet 
sugar cost commissions, 26; as- 
» surances to beet sugar producers, 26; 
memorandum of to President Wil- 
son re formation of Sugar Board, 
42-44; elected Chairman of Board of 
Directors, 45-46; appoints Oscar 
Strauss to investigate refining costs, 
52; memorandum of, to President 
Wilson re plan of sugar control, 
55-57; estimate of post Armistice 
world sugar position, 75; cable 
of, re sugar control 1920, 109- 
III 

Houston, Hon. D. F., 236 


Howell, T. A., 174 


Imperial Sugar Refining Co., 
188 

Imports, prewar of United Kingdom, 
United States, and Canada, 3-4; 
of United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
1913-1917, 40; of full-duty sugars 
into United States, 1910-1919, 
83, 84; removal of war time con- 
trol over, 119; effect of war upon, 
258; of all principal countries, 262 

Industrial Board, 85 

International Sugar Committee, crea- 
tion of and membership, 15-16, 
136; purchase of Cuban 1917-1918 
crop, 13, 16, 22, 136-148; expenses 
of, provision for, 19; allots various 
foreign sugars to Canada, 83; util- 
ization of by Sugar Board, 49, 65; 
liquidation of, 72; purchases of 
raw sugars by, 253 

Italy, decline in sugar production of, 
6, 43, 256-257; dependence of 
upon Western Hemisphere, 7; rep- 
resented on International Sugar 
Committee, 16; imports of, 40, 262; 
represented by British Royal Com- 
mission, 60; usual contract form for 
shipment of Cuban sugars to, 171- 
173 


154, 


Jamison, Wm. A., 16, 136, 150 

Japan, 98, 256-257, 250, 262 

Java, exports of to United Kingdom, 
4; drain on tonnage involved in ob- 


taining sugar from, 5; supplies 
available in, 15, 87; rapid dis- 
appearance of stocks in, 89-90; 


production of, 256-257; exports of, 
260 

Justice, Department of (see attorney 
general) 


Keeley, E. S., 48, 72 (note) 
Kemper, C. D., 196 


Le Bourgeois, J. C., 196 
Lodge, Senator H. C., 20-21 
Longe, Ernesto, 137 


INDEX 


Louisiana, production in, 7, 128, 256- 
257; control of 1917-18 crop, 19- 
20; contract of sugar producers with 
American Sugar Refining?Company, 
20; cost of sugar production in, 
209-30, 55; price of 8 cents requested 
by representatives of, 51; Food Ad- 
ministration agreement with, re 
I9g18-19 crop, 62-63, 195-201; 
central distributing committee, 62, 
66, 102, 103, 196-201; deliveries of 
direct consumption sugar from, 252 

Love, S. H., 18 (note), 156, 192 

Lowry, Frank C., 106 


Marine strikes, 93, 99, 103-104 

McCahan, W. J., Jr., 150, 154, 178, 188, 
207, 213 

McCarthy, J. A., 106 

McManus, Edward S., 175 

McNary Bill, signed by President 
Wilson, 119; memorandum of Presi- 
dent Wilson upon exercise of provi- 
sions of, 119-122; text of, 117; mem- 
orandum of Directors,of Board upon, 
230-242 

Mendoza, Miguel, 137 

Merritt, Ralph P., 106 

Milling, R. E., 48, 102, 196 


National Sugar Refining Co., 154, 188, 
207, 212 

Netherlands, 4, 5, 80 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
(see Exchange) 

Nine-Cent Basis for refined sugar, re- 
quired to maintain beet production, 
29; objections to establishment of, 
33; requested by beet producers, 
50; adopted for United States 
1918-19 crop, 53; becomes effec- 
tive, 58 


Oxnard, Benjamin A., 150, 178 


Pacific Coast Equalization Committee, 
106 

Parker, Robert M., 150, 178, 254 

Pearl, Raymond, 48, 230-232 

Pennsylvania Sugar Co., 154, 188, 207, 
213 
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Petrikin, W. L., 18 (note), 156, 192 

Pharr, E. A., 107 

Philippines, 22, 65, 9 

Porto Rico, sugar production of, 6, 
128, 256-257; voluntary codpera- 
tion of sugar producers of, 10; per- 
centage of crop in United States 
consumption, 21; encouragement of 
sugar production in, 22, 128; repre- 
sentation of in Sugar Board organiza- 
tion, 47, 48; attitude of on price 
basis for 1918-19 crop, 51 (note), 
54 (note), storage of surplus sugars 
of, 95; interruption in crop move- 
ment of, 96; exports of, 260 

Post, James H., 105, 118, 150, 178, 254 

President of Board (see George M. 
Rolph and George A. Zabriskie) 

President of the Cuban Republic, 136, 
137, 161, 174 

President Wilson (see Wilson) 

Prices, problems of, IX, 10-14, 25-34, 
50-59, 95, 107-108; measures taken 
to solve problems of, 10-14, 50-50, 
107-108; increase in, to producers, 
27, 127; nine-cent basis of adopted, 
53, 58; release of control upon, 118; 
in United States and abroad, July 
I9IQ, 126 

Producers, increased return to, 27, 127 

Production, encouragement of, 20-22, 
25, 26, 127,128; increase of in United 
States and Cuba, 6, 128; of each 
producing country, 1910-1920, 256- 
257; war’s effect upon, 255 

Pulp, price of determined, 53 


Refiners (see also American Refiners’ 
Committee), competition of with 
allied sugar commission, VII; margin 
for refining established, 12; negotia- 
tions with, 18; government contracts 
with, 19, 60-61, 149-155, 176-188; 
Raw sugar contract terms of, 144- 
147, 169-171; increased refining 
costs of, 31-32; report of Oscar 
Strauss on refining costs of, 52; mar- 
gin of increased, 52; requested to 
stop exports, 100; subcommittee 
of on distribution appointed, 106; 
grant option to Royal Commission 
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for refining Cuban raws, 204-213; 
receipts and meltings of, 245-246; 
shipments of sugars from U. S., 247- 
248; monthly meltings of, 251; 
deliveries of, 249 

Refining, increased cost of, 31, 32-52 

Reserve stocks, 38, 39, 57 

Revere Sugar Refining Co., 154, 188, 
207, 213 

Rickard, Edgar, 74, 241-242 

Rionda, B. Braga, 174 

Rionda, Manuel, 80, 116, 137, 233-235, 
160, 161, 175, 234 

Rolph, George M., member of Inter- 
national Sugar Committee, 16, 136, 
150; chief of Sugar Division, VIII, 
Io, 16-17; elected President of the 
Board, 45, 64; central position of 
in sugar control, 47, 48, 65; re- 
signs as President and Director, 73; 
Board’s appreciation of services of, 
73; authorizes refiners to accept 
export business, 82; appointed on 
Pacific Coast Sugar Equalization 
Committee, 106 

Royal Commission (see British Royal 
Commission) 

Russia, 15, 256-257, 260 


San Antonio, Chamber of Commerce, 
102-103 

Savannah Sugar Refining Co., 154, 
188, 207, 213 

Saving to consumer by sugar control, 
13, 14, 127 

Senate, United States, 12, 116 

Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, VII, IX, 116, 120 

Shattuck, Edwin P., 48, 74, 80 

Sherman Act, 10-12 

Shipping, relation of to sugar problem, 
6-7; 5%5).05, 82, 83, x11; Inter- 
national Sugar Committee to seek 
economy of, 16; loss of by sub- 
marines, 34; effect of situation of 
upon Javan stocks, 89; strikes in, 
93, 99, 103 

Shipping Board, 15, 49 (note), 65, 82, 
103 

Shortage conditions, alleviation of, 
I4, 15, 63-65, 100-107 
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Sinsheimer, S. W., 18 (note), 156, 192 

Spreckels, Claus A., 150, 178 

Spreckels Sugar Company, 106 

State, Department of, 21, 119 

State Food Administrators, function of 
in certificate plan of distribution, 
64-67, 77; address of Hoover to, 75 

Stocks, decline in reserve supply, 
38-39; in refineries 1918 and 1919, 
251 

Strauss, Oscar, 
margin, 52 

Submarines, 34, 43 

Sugar Commission, VII, VIII (see also 
British Royal Commission and U. S. 
Sugar Equalization Board, Inc.) 

Sugar Distributing Committee (see 
Beet Sugar Distributing Committee) 

Sugar Division, creation of, VIII, 17; 
relation of to Sugar Board’s work, V, 
47; chief of appointed, 10, 16 

Sundry Civil Appropriation Act, 44 

Supplies of sugar, importance of ade- 
quacy of, 230-232; problems of, 
34-41, 94; solution of problems of, 
I4-15, 63-67, 102-107, 118, 125- 
126 


report on _ refiners’ 


Taft, Robert A., 45 

Tarafa, Jose M., 137 

Tariff Commission, 
28-30, 55 

Taussig, F. W., agrees with Hoover on 
sugar control plans, 43; Director of 
Board, 46, 48; advice of acknowl- 
edged, 57; recommendation of 1920 
sugar policy to President Wilson 
suggested, 111; dissenting view of 
on 1920 sugar control, 115 

Thomas, Dwight P., 150, 178 

Todd, Sir Joseph White, 15, 136, 150 

Turner, W. P., 18 (note), 156, 192 


United States, 


Union Sugar Company, 106 

United Kingdom (see also British Royal 
Commission and Allies), imports of, 
4, 40, 262; dependence of upon 
Central Powers, 5, 7; dependence 
upon Cuba, 5-6; represented by 
British Royal Commission, 16, 60; 
option of for refining sugars in 
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United States, 60, 61; consumption 
of, 3, 74; price of Cuban sugar to, 
59; conditions of usual contract form 
for shipment of Cuban sugars to, 
147-148, 171-1733; exports of, 260 

United States Food Administration 
(see Food Administration) 

United States Sugar Equalization 
Board, Inc., IX, X, 24; reason for 
formation of, 25-42; incorporation 
of, 44-45; certificate of incorpora- 
tion of, 215-218; by-laws of, 219- 
225; first meeting of Directors of, 
45; authorization for formation of, 
225-226; election of officers of, 45, 
743; organization of, 47-49; Direc- 
tors of, 46; source of revenue of, 
53, 58-59; capital stock of, 45; ne- 
gotiations of with producers, 50-51; 
agreements of with producers and 
refiners, 59-63, 160-176, 176-188; 
assigns one-third of Cuban crop to 
Royal Commission, 60, 202-204; 
action of on refiners’ margin, 52; 
establishes nine-cent basis, 53, 58; 
purchases and resells stocks of sugar, 
58; assumes control of distribution, 
65-66; post armistice policy of, 
71; offices of moved to New York, 
92; reorganization of, 72-74; re- 
moves restrictions upon consump- 
tion, 74-78; arranges for exports, 
78-82; export policy of, 82; policy 
of on purchase of various foreign 
sugars, 83-84; problems of disposi- 
tion of surplus stocks, 94-99; re- 
imposes restrictions on export and 
distribution, 100-107 ; purchases and 
stores surplus Porto Rican sugars, 
95; purchases and distributes sur- 
plus army sugars, 102; also new crop 
beets, 103, 106 ; reéstablishes zone 
system for refiners, 107; action to 
prevent profiteering, 108; Directors’ 
letter and memorandum to President 
Wilson re 1920 sugar control, 112- 
115; negotiations of with Cuba re 
1920 crop, III, 112, 116; Director’s 
memorandum to U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture on McNary Bill, 236- 
242; magnitude of operations of, 
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125-126; summary of work of, 125- 
128; liquidation of, 122-123 


Voluntary codperation, dependence 


upon, VIII, ro, 23 


Warner, Chas. M., 150, 178, 207, 212 

Warner Sugar Refining Co., 154, 188 

War Trade Board, to, 78, 82, 100, 119, 
229-230 

Wemple, Edward, 106, 180 

Western Sugar Refinery, 
188 

West Indies Transportation, 
Committee on, 49 (note) 

Whitmarsh, Theodore F., elected 
Treasurer of, Board, 45; appointed 
Director of Board, 46, 48; advice of 
acknowledged, 57; resigns as Treas- 
urer of Board, 72; elected Vice- 
president of Board, 74; cable of to 
Hoover re sugar control, 1920, 
10g; letter of to Mr. Zabriskie re 
1920 rationing plan, 241-242 

Willett and Gray, 35 (note), 52 (mote) 

Wilson, President Woodrow, approves 
formation of Sugar Board, 44-45, 
225-226; approves Board’s plans for 
control of 1918-19 crops, 57; execu- 
tive policy of for 1920 control an- 
nounced, 119-122; subscribes for 
capital stock of Board, 46; memo- 
randum to from Herbert Hoover re 
legality of voluntary agreements 
with trade, 10-12; memorandum to 
from Hoover re formation of Sugar 
Board, 42-44; cable to from 
Hoover re 1920 sugar control, 109- 
III; memorandum to from Directors 
re 1920 control, 112-115; letters to 
from George A. Zabriskie re purchase 
of 1920 Cuban crop, 116; authorized 
to continue control by McNary Act, 
117; letter to from G. A. Zabriskie 
re liquidation of Sugar Board and 
other matters, 122-123 

Woolley, Clarence M., 46, 48, 57 

World War, influence of on sugar in- 
dustry, 3-9, 87-88, 255-262 


106, 154, 


Joint 
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Zabriskie, George A., Director of 
Board, 46; Director of distribution, 
46-47, 65; advice acknowledged, 
57; elected President of Corporation, 
74; requests refiners to cease ex- 
portation, 100; requests embargo 
power of War Trade Board, 229- 
230; cable of to Herbert Hoover re 
1920 control, 109; letters to from 
Cuban representatives re 10920 
Cuban crop, 111, 233-235; letter 
of to President Wilson re purchase 
of 1920 Cuban crop, 116; letter of 
to Mr. Jas. H. Post re restrictions 


INDEX 


on consumption, 105; urges Amer- 
ican Refiners’ Committee to super- 
vise distribution, 105; letter of to 
Mr. Post re distribution of old crop, 
118; letter of to President Wilson 
re McNary Act, liquidation of 
Board, etc., 122-123; letter of to 
Hon. D. F. Houston, 236; recom- 
mendations of for 1920 sugar policy 
to President Wilson suggested, 111; 
letter to from Messrs. Rickard and 
Whitmarsh re rationing for 1920, 
241-242 


Zone system, 66, 78, 106-107, 117, 121 
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